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JAMES THEOBALD, Eſq; 


W -& „ - 


HE remembrance of the former 
BSA intimacy you was pleas'd to in- 
dulge me with, and the intereſt 
you, on ſeveral occaſions, was 
ready to promote in my favour, 
I ſtill retain in grateful remem- 
brance, and am thereby encouraged to inſcribe 
this ſecond volume of my LABORATORY, 
as I did the two firſt editions of the firſt 
thereof, to your kind and favourable accept- 
ance ; not doubting, but that the love you 


A2 bear 
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bear to liberal arts and ſciences, and the delight 
[| you take in the inſpection of both natural and 
| artificial curioſities, will plead in my favour, for 
* * pordoning the freedom I have taken. 
he ſucceſs the firſt volume of this work has 

| been attended with, under your p —_ will, 
no doubt, crown this with the I could 
wiſh the publication of the firſt volume of the 
AcrA GERMANICA had met with the ſame 
fate; then would the continuation thereof not 


myſelf that thoſe gentlemen, who were pro- 
moters and well-wiſhers to that uſeful work, 
will yet endeayour, by ſome means or other 
they ſhall think proper, to enable me to go on 
therewith; and, being well aſſured. of your in- 
tereſt and recommendation on that account, I 
reſt ſatisfied in the friendſhip you haye, upon 
all occaſions, readily ſhewn to, 5 


1 


Fl _ Nour moſt oblig d. a a 
5 and moſt obedient, | 
n ae 
| | : 2 i. Smith, 
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have been ſaſpended, However, I ſtill flatter 
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F we make ſome ſerious Reflections 


on the Origin and Progreſs of our 
oven Exiſtence, we ſhall find that we 
ſtand in Need of great Care and 
Help to be brought from our In- 
fancy to a true Notion of the ſuperior Faculties 
wherewith Nature has endowed us, to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the Brute Creation. Theſe Fa- 
eulties, peculiar only to the Human Species, 
lay, at our firſt Entrance into the World, dor- 
mant and inactive; till, by the Advancement 
and Encreaſe of Time, they diſcover 3 
ſelves 


- 


1 


| 
„ PREFACE. 

i ſelves more and more by Degrees; whilſt, by 
| proper Care and Inſtruction, we are cultivated * 
| and brought to Maturity, ſo as to be able to 
form clearer Ideas of ſuch Things, as before 
appeared dark, obſcure, and unintelligible. 

| 

| 


| Our Underſtanding is exerciſed, and we diſ- 

i cover in us a Deſire after Knowledge and Wiſ- 

dom, of which the Fear of God is, and always 
ought to be, the Beginning. 


| In Order; then to ſatisfy our Deſire and 
| Longing after Knowledge, we ſhould be diligent 
| in procuring ſuch Helps as beſt can aſſiſt and 


| inſtru us in ſuch Matters our Genius and 

| Inelination takes the moſt Delight and Pleaſure 

| in: We then, for that Purpoſe, ſhould make uſe 
of ſuch \Authors, as can give us the beſt and 
cleareſt Light and Intelligence; whereby we 
not only _ furniſh ourſelves with proper 
Inſtructions - for the Study and Practice of 
uſeful Arts and Sciences, but be enabled and 
qualified in Time to make new Diſcoveries and 
Improvements of our own, as may be ſervice- 
able and beneficial to our Fellow-creatures. _ 
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Ir is with this View I have attempted to 
preſent the Publick with a Second Volume of 
my LABORATORY, or, SCHOOL or ARTS; the 

Firſt Volume having been ſo well received, 
that already no leſs than four Editions have 
. 5 v2 ret : been 


* 
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been printed; and no Doubt but this Second 
Volume will, on Account of the many choice, 


2 to uſeful, and entertaining Subjects contained 
fore therein, merit the fame Fayour and Aecop- 
ble. tance. I. | 9 | 
diſ- | IVELISTINUG (KIOD-.DAR 
Viſ- Aon the many otic curious Matters cofi. 
7ays tained in this Volume, that of Inſpecting and 
Examining. of Antient Coins and Medals, will 
not. be unacceptable to Gentlemen and Ladies, 
4 for. their retired and private Amuſement and 
| Recreation, It will 85 of Uſe to ſuch Gentle- 
ind men as intend to travel Abroad, to 'prepa re 
ind tem for the more careful Inſpection into, Slab 
cs ; Cabinets or Choice Collections they may have 
* | an Opportunity to meet with, and to remind 
wa | them of making proper Un from the Contents 
Ss | of them. : 
r F Tux Art of Wvide or Defigniog, is in this 
= Volume made ſo eaſy, pho and intelligible, 
ng chat ſuch as have the lea Inclination to learn, 
JF will find a faithful and ſufficient Polt to attain 


to the Practice thereof. 


„ "S&T, 


Tar Art of Paititing i in  OilColours will. 


to likewiſe be acceptable to all Lovers of it; as 
of the Rules ſet down for acquirin g the ſame are 
be made plain and eaſy. f 

- 7 


To 


Ing N 21 10 June * 
Ko, ee eee 1 i the Sup, 
wiſe ny of che Torch and Lamp, will be 
Angular Service and Benefit to aſl Lovers © 
Drawing and Painting; which is made ſo 
and comprehenſive, as to be underſtood. by 
e will. but Ft: an a de At- 
lien. 201942. 10 50110 Stittft L 


172 


© Tur SUE EY to Civil Aa will 
doubtleſs. metit the Approbation of ſuch 
Gentlemen as want to be acquainted with ſuch 


Rules as may qualify them to form a right 
Judgment. at the Sight of ſuch e W 
celebrated for on: or. Magnificence, be 
they. either publick or private: They will learn 
how to diſtinguiſh one Order from the other ; 
likewiſe they will have a clearer Idea. to diſ- 
cover the Beauty or an, in a Building. 


— Artificial F ountains ps) "HL 
Will, no Doubt, pleaſe; ſuch Gentlemen and 
Ladies, as delight to employ ſome of their 
leiſure Hours in artificial Contrivances for their 
own Amuſement and Satisfaction, and the En- 


tertainment of their e F Wand and Po 
OR Wray: J 11. * geen a SW 3351 
Tur making of Sun. Diel 27 alſo be is = i 
fingular Service for Gentlemens Paſtime in the FF 
Country, and others. = 4A 
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= Tur Art of Diſtilling will be of great Uſe 
and Benefit, hot only to Diſtillers, but alſo-t6. 
'8 ee Families. 


1 1 


Tun many other Lee 101 Nene con- 
tained i in this Volume, the candid Reader will 
look for in the Index, without my rehearſing 
them here to lengthen this Preface. Every one 
will find ſufficient Matter to inform and inſtruct 
him in ſuch Things he ini have been 2 
Inzinger to before: 


As in the Pralle as ro Firſt Volume — 
myſelf a Foreigner, and liable to ſome Error in 
Point of Grammar or Orthography, ſo I do the 
ſame in this. I hope Gentlemen of good 
« Senſe and good Nature will eaſily excuſe ſuch 
« 'Trifles, in Conſideration of the Goodneſs of 
the Work itſelf + It is not, deſigned for pro- 


ks Ce feſſed Scholars, but for People of Ingenuity, 

nd and Lovers of Art.” 

ur BH Inavs beſtowed much Trouble, Labour and 

n- AX Pains in the compiling of this Work; and for 

C- R$ the better Illuſtration, have not ſpared the addi- 

1:4 tional Trouble of drawing the Deſigns for the 

* OCopper-Plates belonging to it: It is to be hoped 

OL it will have the Approbation of, and meet with 

he a favourable Acceptance, by all true Lovers of 9 
= Art and Ingenuity as ſhall Prep it, 5 & 


I coNn- 5h 25 
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I concLvpt with the Words of an antient 
Author, in the Concluſion of his Preface: 


« I HAvx, ſays he, ſo uſed the Matter, as that 
I might not derogate from the Eſtimation 
c had of others to encreaſe my own : Read it 
thoroughly, judge indifferently, and if thou 
« likeſt it, practiſe conſiderately: If thou art 
ignorant herein, I am ſure it will inſtruct 

. and tho well experienced, (which per- 
« haps thou art) I make no Queſtion but that 
e thou may'ſt find ſomewhat which thou haſt 
&*' not heard before. So farewell.” 
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PART L 


The Antiquarian Or, curious Examiner of 
antient ColNns and MEDALS. 


T is a common rule in life to put the Fun 
value on ſuch things moſt admired, and 


1 

f $I gereateſt advantage and benefit: hence coins 

and medals have (by ſome men of buſineſs) 
wr been thought an idle and unprofitable amuſe- 

ment, fit only for ſuch as are ſubject to melancholy, or have no 


other more material employment to paſs away their time, But 
Vol. II. B the 


from whoſe uſe we may expect to reap the 
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the ſentiments of theſe. gentlemen are not to be a r 3 

precept for our imitation ; ſince we ſhall find that, after or- 1 li 

dinary labour and fatigue in buſineſs, we may be eaſed and I 

refreſhed by recreations as are moſt ſuitable and entertain-„ P 

[|| ing to our mind, and, at the ſame time, reap a conſiderable 7 1 
| benefit, when by inſtruction we obtain improvement and © 
1 increaſe of uſeful knowledge. | 78 b 

14 The ſtudy of coins and medals is, on that account, to be 2 
iſ held in high eſteem, as it affords us the pleaſure of repre- 

| j | ſenting to the view of our ideas the ſtate of affairs in times 


paſt, and leads us into the hiſtory of former ages, with 
| more exactneſs and certainty of truth than the writings 
or accounts of authors, which may not always be de- 
| pended upon, but are frequently liable to be ſuſpected, and 
require to be put to the teſt or touch-ſtone of better autho- 
| rity, by inſpecting monuments, rehcques, and other remains 
of antiquity ; of which theſe of antient coin afford us the 
moſt and beſt intelligence. | 
Among all the remains of antiquity as have eſcaped the 
injuries of time, thoſe of antient coins and medals may 
| juſtly merit the pre-eminence ; and althoꝰ it muſt be allow'd 
that the antique ſtatues, monuments, inſcriptions, and edi- 
fices deſerve a great veneration, ſince by them we are not 
only led into antient hiſtory, but ſee the repreſentations of 
illuſtrious heroes; we behold the magnificence, beauty, and 
admirable order of architecture in temples, gates, and pa- 
laces, which to this day are patterns and ſtanding rules for 
our imitation ; yet waien we conſider how time has ſtript 
moſt of the remains of them from their former beauty and 
gen, and how ſtill it continues ſo to do, we ſhall find that 
antient coin has eſcaped her fury, and will be preſerved 
in its perfection and admirable conſtruction, till time ſhall 
be no more: and what in the former is defaced and ren- 
dered obſcure and unintelligible, is by the latter cleared up 
and explained. By coins and medals we diſcover the myſ- 
teries of the antients manner of worſhip, the inſtruments 
made uſe of in their ſacrifices, the gods they adored, and 
the government of the times. We take a view of various 
ſorts of magnificent temples, circuits, amphitheatres, pyra- 
. mids, palaces, bridges, harbours, ſepulchres, triumphal 
- arches, columns, obeliſks, gates, and other remarkable * 
Jae. 0 
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* lic edifices, with the inſcription of beautiful characters or 
letters. They ſhew us the portraitures of illuſtrious heroes, 


princes, kings, and emperors, together with their habits 
in time of peace or war ; the garlands, crowns, and other 
enſigns of honour beſtow'd on victorious commanders ; the 
births, marriages, victories, and high honours of princes, 
and in ſhort, every thing elſe remarkable and worthy for the 
information of poſterity. 

But, to keep within the bounds of our deſign, we ſhall 
give the curious a few inſtructions, whereby they may be 


7 led to know and diſtinguiſh the real antique from the falſe 


and adulterated coins or medals, and preſent them with the 
following rules for making uſe of them. 

I. Coins are efteemed, not according to their metal or 
intrinſic. value, but by the image, inſcription, and figure, 
plenty, or ſcarcity of them. Hence it frequently happens 
that a coin of braſs or copper is preferable to one of the 
{ame or more weight in gold. Some coins are rare only on 
account of their regular ſute or ſucceſſion ; and ſome again 
are rare, althoꝰ their ſute is intermixt, of various ſorts : as 
for example; the medal of Aatoni, in copper, of the lar- 
ger ſort, is very ſcarce, but the leſſer ſort ſupplies the want 
of them; on the contrary thoſe of Agrippina are only to be 
"The Otho's are very ſcarce in cop- 
per, but common in filver.  Augu/tus's are eaſy to be had 
gold the Orbiana, Paulina, Tran- 
Alina, Mariniana and Cornelia ſupera, are very rare, but 


in great plenty of copper. The Calaniæ of the middling 


Ze are very common, but the larger fort extremely ſcarce. 


Coins or medals as are not found but in one or two cabinets 


> of ſovereign 
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ruments and fize between the one and the other; for a medal 


= ſurpaſſes both in ſize and curious ſculpture the current 
= coin, and for that reaſon, as they have been preſerved 


inces, are ineſtimable. Of this ſort is the 


medal of Otho in copper of the larger ſize, whereof, it is 


II. We muſt learn to diftinguiſh medals from current 
coin: this we may eaſily do by comparing the ſculpture 


antient Roman medals may be known by the deep im- 


preſſion, or the extraordinary thickneſs, from the current 


B2 coin. 
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coin. The filver medals which were cgined in Italy ſeldom 
exceed the weight of 4 Drachms, De Grecans uſed to diſ- 
tribute theſe ſort of medals in of their cities, kings, 
and commanders. - The medals of he Colonigs/are found to 
be but ſmall, and the larger ſort iffEopper'very ſcarce. ' 
III. All Colonie coins are, in compariſon to other eurrent 
coins, rare and valuable, the more when they illuſtrate the 
hiſtory of the times, or ſhew towns and cities which would 
have been unknown without them, and repreſent the ma- 
giſtrate who cauſed them to be coined. Again, when on 
the reverſe one or two oxen are repreſented, together with a 
prieſt guiding the plough, or has enſigns of war, ſhew they 
are counted to be a common coin. From theſe ſigns we may 
however learn by whom the colony was eſtabliſhed ; if incaſe 
the plough ſtands by itſelf, it denotes that only a common 
poor ſort of people were ſent thither; if the coin beats the 
enſigns of war only, it ſhews that the Veterans made their 
ſettlement in that country. If both the plough and enſigns 
are upon it, it 1 that both citizens and ſoldiers did re- 
move thither. By the different ſorts we may likewiſe learn 
— cavalry or infantry was ſent to theſe reſpective co- 

nies. | | | Rs Bod Weds 

- The name of each colony derives from their founder; all 
thoſe which wete eſtabliſhed by Julius Ceſar, are called Ju- 
liz ; thoſe of Augiſins, Auguſtze, GC. 

Altho' ſeveral : oolonies were by the Romans eſtabliſhed in 
Italy, yet we find no coin extant of any of them; whence it 
is apparent that this honour was only beſtowed on ſuch cities 
as had a privilege for coining, which was not granted to 
any of the Cities in Haly, beſides Rome. e 


In ſome Grecian coins we find the union or alliance of 
cities expreſſed by the word OMONOTA ; as between ar- 


des and Epheſus, and likewiſe between Smyrna and Perga- Y 
mut, between Perga and Side, cities in Pamphtlia. 3 
Some of the Roman coins do. diſtinguiſh the Roman from 
the Latin colonies. i Fhoſe cities which had the image f 


Romuli and Renil with the wolf on their coin, had the cit, 


law granted them; but ſuch as had only the Latin law, werc | F 
excluded of that impreſſion. un 456 | 3 
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Aſter Caligula's government no coins of Spaniſh colonies 


are found, notwithſtanding they are in abundance in Augu/- 
tus and Tiberius's reign. | 


| IV. We now ſhall give ſome account of ſome particular 
dd ſcarce ſorts of coins. 1. All ſuch coins which in their 
exterior form have ſomething extraordinary, as for example, 
the Padua ſquare pieces of coin, &c. are falſe. ' 2. The 


3 © goodneſs and quality of metals are no. ſufficient proofs that 
the coin is not falſe oradulterated : Hence we may conclude 


* that all the Gordani of gold, likewiſe the Pęeſcennii or Maxi- 
un, are not much eſteemed, ſince it is evident there is none 


e 


1 © veritable of that metal, but perhaps only counterfeited by 


= Carteron. We may reject the Plotina's of copper of the 


*Z middling ſort, likewiſe the Marcianam Matidiam, becauſe 


= none of them is found of that ſize. 3. It frequently hap- 


pens that in one country a particular ſort of coin is ſcarce 
which in another is plenty. The Po/thumi are very ſcarce 


in Itah, but plenty in France. Thus it is with the Ai in 


= copper of the larger ſort. This may be a hint to thoſe who 


ſometimes may have an opportunity to make an advantage in 
changing of coins. 4. Julius Caſar was the, firſt that was 
allowed to have his image ſtruck on coins, which in copper 
of the larger ſize is not to be found; but ſuch as have Au- 
= gu/tus's image adjoined to his, are, we may be ſure, coined 
8 _ his death, and therefore all of the above ſize muſt be 
falſe. | | 

V. Coins are divided into old and new, the firſt claſs is 


hence it 7 moſt eſteemed, and placed among ſuch as were ſtruck be- 
ch cities fore the end of the third century; thoſe coined after that 
anted*to time are counted among the modern ones. | 
Metals have at all times, and among all nations, ſerved 
lance 'of for making of coins. The principal ones are gold, ſilver, 
een Sar- and copper: There are ſome nations in the Indies whoſe 
d Perga- coin indeed is made of tin or pewter. Gold has of all other 
oe. $ metals the pre-eminence. The moſt antient coins in be- 
nan from ing, in this metal, were ſtruck in Greece, in the reign of 
image of Philip king of Macedon, and that of his ſon's Alexander the 
the city great. In Rome gold coins were firſt ſtruck 546 years after 
aw, were the building of that city, or 62 years after they had intro- 
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nius, had its firft circulation anno 484 after the foundation 
of Rome, when . Ogulnius and C. Fabius were conſuls. 

The gold coins are the more conſiderable as their intrinſic 
value by far exceeds thoſe of filver, and are on that account 
chiefly in the poſſeſſion of perſons of great rank and fortune. 
The ſilver coins may be more eaſy collected by the curious, 
becauſe their intrinſic value is leſs, and the number of them 
far greater ; beſides, as they give us a great light in antient 
hiſtory, they anſwer the purpoſe in that reſpect as well as 
the gold ones. For filver has at all times been chiefly uſed 
for coining. The Greeks and Romans, the Hebrews, Goths, 
Spaniards, and all the preſent ſovereigns, have made the moſt 
uſe of this metal. We ſhall preſent the curious with a copy 
of an antient Grecian ſilver coin, which repreſents Homer's 
head on one fide, and the _ of his birth on the other, 
near the river Melos. See plate I. fig. 1. 

The Roman coins are divided in two claſſes, viz. Thoſe 
under their conſulſhip, and again, thoſe of their emperors. 
Except on account of antiquity, the latter afford the greater 
advantages, by — us of the names of many illuſtrious 
perſons, which otherwiſe would have been loſt in oblivion, 
and in giving us a particular account of their actions. 

VI. The Hebrews, who from the Egyptians had learned 
many uſeful arts, might be looked upon as a people to have 
had the moſt antient coins in their poſſeſſion; yet the con- 
trary is evident from their ſcarcity among them, We how- 
ever ſhall here preſent the curious with a copy of one of the 

ieces of filver, or a Jewiſh Denair, for 30 of which Chri/? 


was ſold by Judas. Matt. 21. 3 On the one fide whereof F 


is repreſented Aaron's rod, and on the other a cup or cha- 
lice, and it is thought that the only real one is in the libr 


of the eſcurial, depoſited there by Charles V. king of # 


Spain, See the repreſentation thereof in Plate I. fig. 2. 


VII. The Punic or Carthaginian coins are ſaid to be firſt * 


introduced by 


of the curious. See Plate I. fog. 3. | 


VIII. The Spaniards imitated the Carthagens in their coins, 
as being under their ſubjeCtion : but it is to be lamented 
that the characters then in uſe are now with time defaced 
and 


* 


= Dido, but none of them is now to be 3 | 
had. We ſhall here give one ſpecimen of that ſort of coin, 
which, for its remarkable impreſſion, is worthy the notice 
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= and not legible; whereby many things are hid from our 

= knowledge, they might, if underſtood, inform us of. 

IX. Under the Gothick claſs of coins are comprehended 
all ſuch as are of an awkard form and ſtamp, without any 
art or curioſity. They commence being current after the 
deſolation of the Roman empire. The few ruderas as may 
be gathered from their obſcure inſcriptions, are only the 
names of their kings or tyrants, as Atalarius, Theoda- 
beti, Wittigis, Torile, and Attilæ their ſilver coin con- 
ſiſted more of copper and iron, than of ſilver; and in their 
gold ones, hardly the fourth part was of that metal; the 
reſt was a mixture of ſilver and copper. 

X. We come now to the copper coin, which affords us 
the greateſt light into hiſtory. The avarice of men has at 
all times been ſuch, as to pay no regard in melting the moſt 
curious gold and filver coins, to anſwer their avarice and 
inſatiable paſſion for gain; when copper coins, on account 
of their ſmall value, eſcaped their deſtructive hands. With 
reſpect to antiquity, the copper coins bear the pre-emi- 
nence; ſince they were in vogue long before thoſe of gold 
and ſilver. They are held in great eſteem among the 
antiquarians, becauſe they find the ſame illuſtration on 
them as they do on the former. All the time that the 
Greeks were under the Roman government, they ſtruck 
a vaſt quantity of copper coin, with curious and ingenuous 
devices, but very few in filver, and much leſs in gold: the 
eſtabliſhments of colonies were chiefly coin'd on copper : 
medals, except ſome few, are all of copper, ſince the 
Greeks and Romans made uſe of gold and filver to other pur- 
poſes. We ſhall oblige the curious with two ſorts of the 
ſmaller ſize of theſe ſort of coin; the firſt is that of Agrip- 

na, the mother of Nero, with Diana on the reverſe : the 

econd, which is ſomething larger, repreſents Zenobis, wi- 

dow of Odenatus, and queen of Palmyra. See Plate I. fig. 4, 5- 

'The middle ſize of copper coins are before all others in 

eat eſteem, in that they ilJuſtrate the atchievements of 
illuſtrious heroes, and their conqueſts and victories ;, they 
inform us of the origin of worſhip among the antients. 

Every province had ſome particular aim in perpetuating the 
memory of their law+giveis, and men of renown. The 
Ameaſirians repreſented on them * becauſe he was born 
| | 4 in 


ſize, which repreſents Julia Mocſa, a ſiſter to Julia Do- 
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in their province. The Epheſians held their temple dedi · 
cated to Diana for their greateſt honour 3 on which account 
they exhibited the grandeur thereof on all their coins. 'The 


city Aſealon in Paleſtine always repreſented queen Serimamis 


the foundreſs thereof; and many other cities followed their: 
examples | | 5 
XI. The Phænicians were the firſt that made themſelves 
conſiderable in the marine, The Grecians learnt it of 
them, and other nations followed their example. By 
theſe they eſtabliſhed the colonies in Europe; on whic 

account we find many marks of honour, and the memory ot 
ſuch popular advantages, preſerved on thoſe coins. And 
thus by inſpecting into the figures and inſcriptions of the 
ſeveral antient coins, we may unfold the myſteries ard ad- 
vantages of what they at firſt were intended for: fome, 
indeed, repreſent poetical fictions in a moſt beautiful and 
charming manner; others have their ſtamp from hiſtorical 7 
truths. There is a curious medal in copper of the middle 
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mina, conſort to the emperor Severus : the reverſe is admi- 4 
rable ; for it has the twelve ſigns of the Zodrack, in the ſame 
. as are made uſe of among aſtronomers to this day. 
he Amaſtrians, an Aſiatict people, did honour her witn 
this coin or medal, perhaps to ſignify that her wiſdom me- 
rited the empire of the earth, and her virtue the glory of the 7 
Heavens. See Plate II. fig. 1. Or it may allude to the name 
of the princeſs, which in the Syrick Phænician language ſig- 
nifies the Sun: for as that planet diftributes its light to all 
the reſt of the luminaries, ſhe, in like manner, in her time, 
was the brighteſt ornament at the imperial court. 
X.II. Concerning the coins of the largeſt ſize, the artiſts 
of antient Greece, as well as Rome, have had more ſcope to 
exert their ſkill: the ſenate of Rome authoriſed the coining 
of them, by adding the mark of S. C. upon them, not only 
to determine the weight, but likewiſe the figures and de- 
vices of them. As theſe coins exhibited the real likeneſss 
of the emperors, and the reverſe of them was finiſhed with 7 
ſome hiſtorical piece or other, to the greateſt nicety and per- 
fection, they are the more eſteem'd and valuable. | = 
XIII. Medals are by moſt Antiguarians judged to be ftruck 
for the amuſement and ſatisfaction of great lords; and other 
on | f illuſtriops 
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illuſtrious perſons z as to this day it is cuſtomary among the 
ſovereign princes, on particular occaſions, to cauſe medals 
to be ſtruck, on inaugurations, coronations, marri 
births, c. and to be diſtributed to perſons of rank and 
faſhion. The Greeks and Romans were very ambitious by 
thoſe means to perpetuate their memory; and this they 
thought would be accompliſhed, when with. the greateſt 
ingenuity and art _ were ſtruck or ſtampt in copper; for 
altho* thoſe medals ſhould fall into the hands of their ene- 
mies, they, conſidering their low value, and admiring the 
5 great curioſity and art beſtowed on them, would on that 
. And account keep and preſerve them; which might not be the 


; of the c caſe with thoſe ſtruck in gold and filver. We ſhall here 
ard ad. Live a copy of an extraordinary, curious medal, which on 
fome, the one fide repreſents the emperor Commodus, and on the 
iful and reverſe, one of the compleateſt ſacrifices as is left among 


hiſtorical 7 


the remains of antiquity. Se Plate J. fig. 6. 


e middle | | 

lia Do- Of new or modern Coins. 

is admi- | | 

the fame 8 © | \HESE are held in great efteem among ſuch virtuoſos 
this day. | as entertain more value and veneration for the mo- 
her wih dern than antient coins, becauſe they come within the 
dom me- order of the chriſtian æra, or even their own memory. 
ory of the 7 Theſe coins will afford the curious collector a ſeries of ſuc- 
the name © ceſſion of popes, emperors, kings, princes, republicks and 


wage fig- 3 cities, nay, even of ſome celebrated perſons in publick or 


ght to all BY private life; and there is hardly any thing remarkable, but 
her time, what we find commemorated for the information of ſuc- . 
| = Cceeding ages. Theſe ſort of coins are not only beautiful, 
the artiſts but plain and eaſy to be underſtood by ſuch as have the 
e ſcope to leaſt knowledge of hiſtory ; they repreſent to us the ima- 
ie coining ges of perſons, the engagements as have happened both by 
„ not only (ea and land, the fieges of towns, triumphal entries, ſo- 
s' and de- lemn funeral proceſſions, alliances, marriages, and every 
al likeneſs thing elſe as concerns, or may relate to, eccleſiaſtical and 
iſhed with 7 civil remarkable occurrences. In all modern coins we find 
ty and per- is the date of the year, nor can we be ſo eaſily impoſed upon 
* 


with reſpect to counterfeits, for we may plainly diſtingu 


2 | iſh 
o be ſtruc k the ſtampt from the caſt ones; and no body has yet rug 


and other out the art of making any conſiderable gain that way 
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The ſucceſſion or ſeries of popes we may have both in 
filver and copper, from Martino V. who lived in 1330, to 
the preſent time. Such as have been coined before that 
time are ſuſpected, and looked upon as uncertain; whether 
coined in the reign of them, or by their ſucceſſors. Sixtus 
IV. was the firſt who had his image ſtampt on his coin, 
with this inſcription, UTILITATI PUBLICZ ; and from this 
begins the regular order of the ſucceſſion of popes handed 
to us in coin. The golden coin of pope Eugenii V. as 
was ſtruck in the time of the council of Florentine, is only 
to be met with in the king of France's cabinet of coins. 
Here we muſt obſerve that theſe are real coins, for of caſt 
ones we have a compleat ſucceſſion from St. Peter to the 
preſent time. | | 

We might, indeed, make a ſucceſſive collection of the 
coins of the weſtern emperors from CAROLO M. in caſe 
we were to compleat it with divers ſorts of little or no 
value: and the regular ſucceſſion of the houſe of Auſtria is 
not to be eaſily met with, but from 1463, when Ferdinand 
III. cauſed his triumphal entry in the city of Rowan to be 
ſtampt on coin. The order of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion on 
coins is traced from Philip I. father to Charles V. The 


French boaſt of an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of their kings 


from Clodoueo to their preſent king, Lewis XV. 

The new or modern medals commence from the time 
the Goths were driven out of Italy: and about three cen- 
turies ago, the popes began to cauſe their hiſtories to be 
ſtruck on medals, which cuſtom has been followed by moſt 
of the European princes. Lare ke: 

I ſhall conclude this ſubject with taking ſome notice 
concerning 


Modern Medals. 


farther explanation, but- that it -implies a piece of 
whereon are ſtruck the images, ſymbols, figures, 
inſcriptions and mottos, to the greateſt - ingenuity, per- 
fection and beauty, art is able to produce, to perpetuate the 
memory and notable exploits of ſovereign princes and illuſ- 
trious perſons, and for conveying down to poſterity ſuch 
| | occur- 


6 ih E derivation of the word medal has no need of any 
metal 
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occurrences and tranſactions as are moſt remarkable, and 
worthy the information of ſuture ages. Hence we ſhall do 
well to diſtinguiſh medals from the circulating or current 
coin ; as the one is ſtruck upon ſome particular or extra- 
ordinary occaſion, and the other for the eaſe, benefit, and 
general tranſactions in trade and buſineſs. 

The modern medals derive their origin, order and ſuc- 
ceſſion, as has already been ſaid, from the time the Goths 
were drove out of fh. Before their incurſion in that 
country, in the reign of Servius, arts and ſciences flouriſhed 
to the higheſt degree, and medals were in that time ſtruck 
at Rome with exquiſite beauty and perfection: but when the 
Goths, Vandals, Huns and Lombards had ſubdued Italy, and 
had the poſſeſſion and f N thereof, all arts and 


f the * ſciences were at a ſtand, and the moſt ingenious artiſts 
caſe Changed their implements of art for thoſe of war. How- 
r no > ever, no ſooner were thoſe barbarous nations expelled that 
ia is country, but the liberal arts and ſciences began to revive 
inand again, and from that time to this preſent has by degrees 
to be arrived to its former luſtre and perfection. 
n on Moſt antiquarians agree, that of the modern medals, 
The | thoſe that were ſtruck in the reign of Charles the Great are 
kings the moſt antient. Next to thoſe the medals of the emperor 
Lewis are in high eſteem, as are thoſe of Otto I. who was 
time the founder of the city of Magdeburg in Germany. 
cen- 8 Among the medals ſtruck in the XIVth century, that of 
o be Fon Huſs is very rare and valuable. In the XVth century 
moſt wee find medals to encreaſe; but thoſe as were ſtruck in the 
fl reign of Charles V. are held preferable to any of the reſt. 
otice — In the XVIth, and the preſent century, medals continued 
their increaſe, and have at this time arrived to the higheſt 
perfection. 
1 The moſt compleat cabinet of modern medals in Ger- 
= many, is judged to be that of the king of Pruſſig's ; as they 
any Live a ſuccinct account or hiſtory of that illuſtrious houſe, 
de of and its noble exploits and heroic actions, both in time 
ures, bol peace and war, in a regular ſucceſſion for ſeveral gene- 
per- FF rations. . | 
the In Italy we find the hiſtory of the popes in their ſuc- 
iluſ- * Ceilions regularly exhibited on medals for three centuries 
ſuch Mt | paſt, 
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paſt. They are publiſhed, curiouſly. engraved on copper, 
r with the hiſtorical explanation of them. 

could have wiſhed to oblige the curious with a more 
perfect account with reſpect to the ſeveral cabinets of both 
antient and modern medals here in England; no doubt but 
what the luſtre of them would eclipſe the glory of any other 
in Europe but this, perhaps, I may be enabled to perform 
at another opportunity. At preſent I ſhall content myſelf 
to take notice only, that thoſe medals ſtruck in king Charles 
IF's reign are in high eſteem. among; the connoifleurs, on 
account of their elegant ſculpture ; -eſpecially thoſe as were 
done by the celebrated artiſt Rovers, a native of Brabant. 
The medal ſtruck at the reformation in King Henry VIII's 
reign 4s very valuable and ſcarce; as are thoſe ſtruck in the 
time of Qliver CroamwelPs uſurpation. The coronation 
medals of king George I. as likewiſe thoſe ſtruck for the 
inauguration of his preſent majeſty, and the late queen 
Caroline, are of an exquiſite beautiful impreſſion, 
France, indeed, boaſts the pre- eminenee of all the cabi- 
nets in Europe. The hiſtory of the medals it contains is 
printed, together with the copies of them, very curiouſly 
on + on copper-plates. 

n Helland modern medals are very plenty: They are 
ſtruck without controul not only in commemoration of pub- 
lick or ſtate- affairs, but likewiſe on private occaſions, as on 
births, nuptials, and burials in families of rank and faſhion. 
As the Dutch are very ſatyrical in their devices, they have gi- 
ven frequent offence in the ſymbols exhibited on ſome 
medals, to ſeveral ſovereign princes, eſpecially in time of 
War. 8 8 
With reſpect to the matter of medals, we muſt obſerve 
that, for the generality, they are made of pure gold or ſilver, 


without the allay of any other metal. Some indeed are 
ſtruck on ſuperfine copper. 


The ſize of medals is divided in the ſmall, middling, and 
large. Of the ſmaller ſort are found but few, and are va- 
lued much, becauſe of the curious and artful ſculpture be- 
ſtowed on them. The middle fort are about the ſize of a 
crown-piece, and the moſt in vogue. The large ſort, 
which are called medallions, are but ſeldom ſtruck, ex- 
cept intended for particular favourite preſents. The medal 
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ſtruck in gold, in King Henry VII Ts reign, 1534, on ac- 
count of the revolution in the church, weighs 17 & ducats. 

The utility of medals is next to be conſidered ; and as 
it has already been ; obſerved, that the antient coin and me- 
dals give a great light into antient hiſtory, ſo it may be 
ſaid with reſpect to modern medals, that by the inſpection 
of them we ſhall reap the ſame benefit; we not only ſhall 
behold the images and portraitures of- illuſtrious, both civil 
and eccleſiaſtical perſons we read of in hiſtory, but likewiſe, 
on the reverſe, be informed upon what occaſion thoſe medals 
were ſtruck, 

Some medals will ſhew us the grand revolutions as have 
happened both in church and ſtate, They will inform us 
of the grand councils, ſynods, and extraordinary conven- 
tions, on ſeveral occaſions. A gold medal was ftruck in 
memory of the council of Florence by pope Eugine IV. In 
the XIVth century is the remarkable medal of Jahn Hufs. In 
the XVth century, about 100 years after Zohn Huſs 
the reformation by Luther in Germany, on which account 
many” medals were ſtruck with the images, of not only that 
grand reformer Luther, but likewiſe with thoſe of Melanch- 
ton, Eraſmus, Calvin, Zioingplius, and others. To this ſort 
of medals belong ſuch as were ſtruck in Holland in memory 
of the Spaniſh inquiſition 1573. | 

The medals as were occaſioned to be ſtruck on account 
of hereticks are many in number. In Germany are thoſe of 
Thomas Munſter, Knipper Dolling, John van Lyden, and ma- 
ny others. Dr. Bekker in Amſterdam, who was the author 
of a celebrated treatiſe, called The inchanted World, had his 
memory perpetuated on a fine medal, that was cauſed to be 
{truck by his friends, with the date of 29 Jul. 1692. 

A great number of medals have been ſtruck with reſpect 
to moral virtue, exhibiting the mottos of ſeveral princes, 
and other illuſtrious perſons. On a medal of Frederick III. 
elector of Saxony in D. Luther's time, is this motto; vERBUM 
DoMINI MAN ET IN XTERN UM. On the medals: of the 


Emperor Leopold I. are theſe words: LABORE Er INDUS- 


TRIA. Thus we find the mottos of ſeveral other princes 


on their medals. The ſymbol of piety was by Gu/fave A- 


dolph king of Sweden, repreſented on a medal by a woman 


wich her hands folded, reſting with one of her feet on an 


anchor, 
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anchor, alluding to the hope in God. Numbers of medals 
are ſtruck on account of births, nuptials, burials, and other 
occaſions, 

Of what uſe and benefit medals are in the ſtudy of politi- 
cal hiſtory, chronology, heraldry, poeſy, and literature, 
phyſic, chymiſtry, onomy, geograph „architecture, 

ainting, and ſculpture, &c. would be a taſk too large to be 
2 inſerted; from what has already been ſaid, the curious 


will be invited to have recouſe to ſuch authors as have wrote 


at large upon thoſe ſubjects, for their better information. 

WT how ſhall give A ſhort explanation of ſuch figures and 
emblems, &c. as are found both on antient and modern coins 
and medals, and divide this ſubject under two different 
heads, and firſt inſpect the one fide of the coin, whereon 
is repreſented the image, or head ; and ſecondly, the reverſe, 
figures or ſymbols thereof. 

1. The heads, which occur to our ſight on coins, are 
either cover'd, after various faſhions, or elſe uncover'd. 

2. When we find on imperial coins heads uncovered, it 
denotes that the prince repreſented is either a real or elſe an 
adopted ſon ; ſuch is Nero the younger; Ædius, who of Ha- 
driano, and Aurelius, who of Antonio were adopted ſons. 
Sometimes it ſignifies a prince that never came to the impe- 
rial dignity, as Druſus, Germanicus, Antonius, &c. How- 
ever, it is to be obſerved, that this rule is not always without 
exception, ſince in both inſtances ſometimes the contrary 
may be produced. 

3- The covering of heads occurs in various faſhions, the 
moſt antient is the royal diadem, the uſe whereof was long 
before crowns, and only the property of kings ; they were 
in the latter end of the Roman empire made uſe of by the 
emperors. This diadem was a fillet round the head, which 
ſometimes is preſented larger than at other: it was tied be- 
hind, and both ends of the ribbon hung down the neck on 

After Conflantine the rear, the emperors 
wore them garniſhed with one or two rows of pearls and 
precious ſtones ; it was likewiſe allow'd to be wore by the 
emperors conſorts. | 

4. The imperial crown from the reign of Julius Cæſar, 
has, for the generality, been a wreath of laurels, which 
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ented-to that emperor to be wore on his head, by 


5. Juſtinian was the firſt emperor that introduced crowns, 


which ſometimes wege arch'd low, and ſometimes higher 
and broader, on the top whereof was always fixed a croſs. 
The crown-itſelf was richly ornamented with the choiceſt 
pearls | 


6. The radient crown, on antient coin, ſignifies that 


that prince was either in his life time, or elſe after his 


death, deified. 
7. We find other ſorts of crowns called Ry/trate, or na- 


val-crowns. They were compoſed with the ſhape or imita- 


tion of beaks of a ſhip. "Theſe were preſented to ſuch as 


had gained a victory at ſea. Agrippa received one of that 
kind of Auguſto, after he had gained a compleat victory over 
Pompey 


and M. Antony's fleet at fea. | 
8. Some are call'd Corone Murales, or mural crowns. 
'Theſe had the reſemblance as compoſed of walls or towers; 


they were beſtowed even on common ſoldiers and ſuch as 


had ſtormed and were the firſt as had entered a fortified 
town; theſe ſort of crowns were likewiſe given to the 
images of thoſe gods as were patrons of cities, and towns 
dedicated for their protection. Thus Cybele, the goddeſs of 
the earth, and the other genii of provinces and nations, had 
theſe ſort of crowns for their property and diſtinction. 

9. The Corone Quercinæ (made of oak branches) were 
given to ſuch as were conquerors at publick ſhews. 

10. The prieſts head-ornament conſiſted of the ſhape 
of an ox's head, about which were ranged the veſſels made 
uſe of to hold the entrails, and likewiſe with ropes by which 
_ conducted the ſacrifice to the altar. Of this ſort one 
is found on a coin of Auguſtus. 


11. The Helms of the Greeks and Romans are eaſily diſ- 


== . tinguiſhed. This ſort of covering of the head is one of the 
= moſt antient, and appears in coins and medals not only upon 
tze heads of emperors and kings, but even on thoſe of the 
* gods themſelves. Thoſe on a Roman head, have commonly 


two wings, like thoſe of Mercury's Peteſus. On royal hel- 
mets are frequently found horns, either thoſe of Fupiter 
Hammon, or thoſe of an ox, or of rams, to denote their 


12. To 
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12. To foreign head ornaments we may reckon the Ar- 
mentan and Syirc Mitram, which nearly reſemble a biſhop's 
mitre, only ſometimes they are of a ſquare form, and ſome- 
times indented a top: Of this kind we find one on a coin 
of Abgar:, king of Edeſſa. - | ban 

13. Thiara, almoſt reſembling a papal crown, was pecu- 
liar to the kings of Perſia and Partia. The Phrygian and 
Armenian mitre was only wore by kings, as we find them 
on the coins of Mide, Atys, and Zemiſcis, Many of the 
Grecian kings did cover their heads with the lion's ſkin of 
Hercules, which is obſerv'd on Philip, the father of Alexan- 

der MA. They have been imitated by ſome Roman emperors, 
as Commodus, Alexander Severus, and others. 

14. A Vaile, wherewith ſometimes princes or emperors 

00 heads are covered, denotes either their prieſtly office, or of 
% being deified, with which dignity all the emperors to Con- 
. Aantine the Great were honoured. However, in the latter 
10 end of the empire, we find that the heads of the emperors 
0 were ſurrounded with radient beams, as is plainly ſeen on 
00 the coins of Mauricii, Phoce, and others. This is likewiſe 
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16 ſt found about the heads of ſome of the firſt emperors. The 
| | 10 later Conſtantinopolitan emperors, from Zemiſce to Juſtiniun 
e  Rhinotmecum, out of uncommon zeal and devotion, place the 

ff image of Cbriſt, the virgin Mary, or ſome ſaint, on the re- 
211110 verſe, with a radiant circle round their head. The heads 
ul af the gods are in like manner covered with crowns, helms, 

31 108 vailes, bannets, or other marks of diſtinction. 5 
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| 1 ! f 15. A crown'or wreath of laurei denotes Apollo, and the 
11% genii of the Roman ſenate. | 0 
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16. A wreath with ears of corn, ſignifies the goddeſs Ce- 
res. And one of flowers denotes the goddeſs Flora. 


A 


| | 17. A wreath of vine-leaves denotes Bacchus and the Bac- 

i 1 ch anal. [03 
| 18. A radiant crown is a ſign of the ſun, when namely 
| they proceed from the head, and are not ſeparated from it 
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il il by a circle. 2 :4 | | | 
1 19. The helm is aſcribed to Mars and Minerva, and in 
| 


$1018: 
18/1108 caſe an owl is placed thereon, it is a ſure ſign of the latter. 
1 20. A cap, reſembling a night cap, denotes Vulcan and 
1 tze Cyclopes, but if thereon is found a ſtar, it is deſigned 
e for Caſtor and Pollux. N . 
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21. A Phrygian cap, bended down a top, denotes the god 
7 | ee | 


12. A certain meaſure, ſeen on the head of Szrapis and 


dhe Geniir, ſhews their providence, and the meaſure they diſ- 
tribute both to men and beaſts for their ſuſtenance, 


23. Juno is frequently covered with a vail. 
24. Apis is figured in the ſhape of an ox, between whoſe 


*X horns is the flower lotus, the forehead is mark'd with a white 
tar, and over the head is the moon in its increaſe. Ofrris is 


diſtinguiſhed in the ſame manner. 


25. Ifis and Canopus carry a flower before them, reſem- 
bling a lilly; as doth the goddeſs Spes or Hope. l 
26. The Pantheon repreſents ſeveral deities in one, of this 


we have an example from the coin of Antonini Pii, which 
© figure denotes by the meaſure the god Serapides, by the in- 


dented crown the Sun, by the horns Jupiter Hammon, by 
the long beard Pluto, by the trident Neptune, and by the 
about-the-arm-twiſted ſerpent Aſcu/apius. Theſe fort of 


figures are frequently met with on antient coins. 


27. If the image of a prince is repreſented with both 


hands, carrying in one a globe, ſhews him to be a ſovereign. 
On this globe is ſometimes ſeen a winged victory, which 


denotes that his ſovereignty deriv'd, and was obtain'd, by 


1 his victorious arms. On others is found a Croſs, denotin 
the empire to be dedicated to Chriſt. Theſe laſt are only 
= found co be coined after Conſlantine. 


28. On an imperial ſcepter, eſpecially that of the Con- 


= fantinopolitan, we find an apple with an eagle, to ſignify 
that their government was arbitrary and without controul. 


29. Phocas was the firſt who ſignalized his ſcepter with a 


2X croſs, which was followed by his ſucceſſors. 


30. The god-of the moon carries a half moon on his 


1 ſhoulders, by which he is known; for they believed that 
planet to be of the male kind, and that he puniſhed ſuch as 


adored the ſame, in the ſhape of a goddeſs, with unhappy 


marriages. | | 


31. A ſmith's hammer and anvil denotes Vulcan. The 
Anubis is known by the head of a dog. A lion's ſkin repre- 


ſents Hercules. 
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II. An explanation of the figures on the reverſe of ſome _ 
antient coins, ; 

An Figure holding i in one hand a thunder-bolt, and an 

eagle under his feet, denotes Jupiter. But crowned 
with ho holding a lyre in his hand, repreſents Apollo. 

2. Moſt deities, genii, and heroes, are diſtinguiſhed by 
the horn of plenty, to denote that our riches, happineſs, and 
ſatisfaction, are owing to their providence, diligence, and 
protection. 

3. The Caduceus, of winged ſtaff, twiſted about with two 
2 is a particular mark of Mercury, yet it is bore by 
other gods, to denote good government, peace, and happinels. 

4. Nhe Thyrſus, or a ſtaff twiſted about with ivy, or a 
= is a mark of Bacchus, or his followers, who through 
exceſſive drinking of wine grow delirious. 

5. A branch of laurel in the hand of an emperor, denotes 
his conqueſts and triumphs. If an olive branch, peace. 

6. Enſigns of war on an altar, ſignify a new eſtabliſhed 
colony of antient and diſbanded ſoldiers. 

A rudder. on a globe, followed by the faſcii, or ſtaff- 
bearers, denotes ſovereign authority: 

8. A ſhip with full fail, ſhews the enjoyment of ſucceſs 
in worldly affairs. 

9. A bunch of grapes, intimates plenty, joy, and a good 
vintage, 

10. A bended tapered cap, wich two hanging down fillets, 
together with the — for ſacrifices, are eaſy to be judged 
marks of prieſthood. The head of the beaſt denotes the ſa- 
crifice itſelf, The ax wherewith it is killed, the diſh to 
hold the entrails, and the knives to divide it. The vaſculum 
was a veſſel wherein they kept the holy water, the ſprinkler 
wherewith they ſprinkled the ſpectators, and the veſſel by 
which they poured the wine on the head of the ſacrifice. 

11. A waggon denotes the magiſtrate, either the zdiliums, 


_ _ pretors, or conſuls, each had the privilege to be carried in a 


Waggon of ivory. A waggon drawn by horſes, lions, or 


_ elephants, ſhews either a triumph or deifying of a prince, 


but it drawn by mules it relates to the deifying of illuſtrious 
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12. A wheel on a coin fignifes that in the reign of ſuch 
or ſuch a prince the publick roads have been improved. If 
at the feet of Fortune it ſhews the inſtableneſs of that god- 
def: | 


8. | 
13. All the gods and goddeſſes have their particular marks 
or ſymbols: Fove is known by his thunder-bolt. and eagle 
Neptune by his trident and dolphin; Juno by her peacock ; 
Aſculapius by the ſerpent; the Egyptian god Canopus is repre- 
ſented by an earthen veſſel, with a head riſing out of the mouth 
thereof; Cybele has a crown of towers on her head, and a 
lion laying at her feet ; Ceres is crowned with.a garland of 
corn-ears; and Hora with one of flowers; Diana is known 
by the half moon on her head; Venus by an apple in her 
hand, or accompanied by Cupid, or a rudder; ſometimes ſhe 
has a ſhield and helm, to denote the force of love; Peace is 
repreſented by an olive- branch, or a torch, by which the 
ns of war are ſet on fire; Providence is figured with a 
in her hand touching a globe, to ſignify her governing 
the world; Piety is commonly expreſſed by being vailed, or 
having her hands lifted up towards heaven, or with a cenſer 
of frankinſence ; at her feet a crane, which bird is an emblem 
of filial duty, in that thęy are ſaid to take care of their pa- 
rents when old; Liberty carries in one hand a hat, and in 
the other a rod; Veſta carries a burning torch in her hand; 
Liberaliiy carries a ſquare table, marked with certain points; 
Three naked female figures repreſent the Graces, The three 
Furies are figured with daggers, torches, and other weapons, 
in their hands, and their heads are covered with ſnakes inſtead 
of hair. Figures ſitting, and pouring water out of a veſſel, 
ſignify the rivers. hor 1 
14. Provinces and countries were always diſtinguiſhed by 
certain marks: thus Africa is figured by an elephant's head, 
ſcorpion, lion, or tyger, thoſe animals having their origin 
from that quarter. Aſia was diſtinguiſhed by a ſerpent, or 
rudder, becauſe the Romans could not go to that part of the 


world but by ſhipping. Europe had no other diſtinguiſhing 


mark but what is on a coin, ſtruck at Sidon, which repre- 
ſents Fupiter's carrying off Europa. Macedon appears like a 
driver with a whip in his hand, which denotes the plenty of 
the fineſt horſes in that province. Mauritania was likewiſe 
+. C 2 figured 
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figured with a running horſe, becauſe that country pro- 


duced the beſt race-horſes. Egypt is known by the Sy/irum, 


a muſical inſtrument ; as alſo by the ſtork, or the crocodile. 
Italy is repreſented by a woman ſeated on a terreſtrial globe, 
with a ſcepter and cornucopia in her hand, and a crown on 
her head. Gallia appears in the habit of a ſoldier, with a 
ſort of a ſpear in his hand. Arabia is denoted by a camel, 
as likewiſe. the balſam and frankincenſe-tree. Sicily repre- 
ſents itſelf in a figure with three legs, on account of its 
three capes. Germany appears like a large woman, armed 
with ſhield and ſpear. Great-Britain as leaning on a rudder, 
with the head of a ſhip at her feet. Corinth has for its mark 
a winged Pegaſus. The city of Epheſus is denoted by a 
ſtag, which animal is dedicated to Diana. | 

15. A phcenix repreſents eternity; ſometimes it ſignifies 
the hope of better times. A peacock and eagle ſhews a 
prince deified. A capricorn, whether by himſelf, or with 
another, is always the ſign of the nativity of Augu/tus. A 
crowned dolphin, with Neptune's trident, is an emblem of 
commerce, and ſovereignty over the fea, A dog with a 
muſcle ſignifies the city of Tyrus. Oxen are marks of 
patience and ſtrength; they alſo ſignify peace. A cock is 
an nes of the deity of the moon, and ſometimes of Mer- 
cury. an elephant is denoted eternity, on account of the 
long life of that animal; but commonly a ſign of public 
ſhews : and it likewiſe denotes Africa. 

This is the ſhort explanation of ſome of the figures we 
find on antient coins. Such of the curious as ſhall make 
themſelves acquainted "therewith, will reap no ſmall benefit 
in the ſtudy of them, till by diligent reading, and frequent 
examining of antique, as well as modern coins and medals, 


they may grow more perfect. We ſhall only add 


A ſhort explanation of the abbreviations, which frequently occur 
. on the Roman coins. 
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| A. 

A. Aulus. 

A. A. A. F. F. Acre, Argen- 
to, Auro, Flands, Feriun- 
40. 
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ACT. A#tacus. 

ADIAB. Adiabonicus. 

AED. CUR. Adihs Curulis, 
AED. PL. Aadilis Plebis. 
AEL. &lius. 


ALBIN. 
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” AFR. Africa, ſ. | 

ANT. / IG ſ. Antoninus. 

ARAB. Arabicus. ö 
ARAB. ADQ. Arabia Ad- 
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© ALBIN. Albinus. 
AE 2 We. 
Africanus. 


qui ſita. 


* AUG. Augu/tus, ſ. . 
= AUGG. two Augu 
* AUGGG. three 

AUR. Aurelius. 


fag. 
B. 


> BRIT. Britannicus. 


| $ C. Caj Jus, 
4, CAE. A. Cæſarea Auguſta. 
C. or CAS. Cæſar. 
CEN. P. Cenſor perpetuus. 
C. L. V. Colonia Julia Vic- 


C. 


trix, or Valentia. 


| ( CN. Cneus. 
# COL. Colonia. 


CL. NEM. Colonia Nemat- 


1 
1 


| 5 cs. SVO. Cenſervatori 
5 of." V. Clipeus Votivus. 


CL. or CLAUD. Claudius. 
COS. Conſul. 


; COSS. Conſules. 


D 
15. 

4 5 ä 
| N. Dominus Noſſer. 
D 
5 


> CORN. Cornelius. 


1 CR. X. F. Curavit Dena- 


rium Faciundum. 
D. 
Decimus. 

M. Diis Manibus. 
ES. Deſignatus. 


D. N. N. Domini Neri. 
ID. Didius, 


- P. Diu Penates. 


2 


E. 
EX. S. C. Ex Senatus Con- 
ulto. 
EX. A. PU. Ex Argento Pub- 
lice, or Autoritate Publica. 
ETR. ge 


F. Filius or File, or Felix ot 
Fecit. 
F. F. Flando Feriunds. 
FEL. Felix. 
FL. Flauius. 
G. 
G ERM. Germanicus. 
G. P. R. Genio Populi Ro- 


mani. 
H. 


HEL. Helvius. 
HER. Per” us or Herennia. 


JUN, 2 nior. 
IMP. Inperator. 


IMPP. Imperatores. 


I. S. M. R. Juno Sofpita Ma- 
ter Regina. 


ITE. Iterum. 


JUL. Julius or Julia. 

JUST? Fu _ 

SACR. Jovi Opti- 
ma Maximo Sacrum, 

IT. VIR. Duum Vir. 

III. VIR. R. P. C. Trium 
Vir Reipublice Conſtituen- 
de. 

TFH. VIR. A. P. F. Quartum 
Vir, or Quatuor Vir Auro, 
or Argento Publico Feriundos. 

L. Luaus. 

LAT. Latianus. 

LEG. Legatus. 


C3 LEP. 
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LEP. Lepidus, | 

LIC. Licinius. 

MES. M Phe 

M. Marcus. 

M. V. Manius.- 

MAR. CL. Marcellus Cladius. 

M. F. Marci Filius. 

M. OTACIL. Marcia Ota- 
cilla. 

MAG. Magnus. 

MAX. Maxim. 

N. C. Nobiliſimus Cæſar. 

N. Nepos or Nofler. 

N. N. Neiri or Naſtrorum. 

NEP. RED. Neptuno Reduci. 


O. Opti me. 1 
OB. C. S. Ob Cives Servatos. 
P. 


P. Publius, or Pater. 
P. M. n Haximus. 
P. F. Pius Felix. 
PERT. Pertinax. 
PERC. Percennius. 
P. R. Populus Romanus. 
PR. Prætor. 
PROP. Proprætor. 
PROC. Procon ſul. 
PR DOME 8 
* 
PERP. Per 1 
PRAF, URB. Perfettus Ur 
bis, 
PRON. Pronepes, - 
FRIV. Privernum. 


ug, tor. 


Vun 2 
uinrus Or 
CN. F. r Vis Ces 
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TR. P. Tribunitia Poteſtate, 
TREB. Trebonianus. => 
V. Quintum. 8 


cilius Metellus Pius Indo 


rator. 
or Prasser. 


Q. P. Queft 
Q. PR. weſtor Provincialis. 
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Q. DES] <7 cal Volk. | 
natus. 1 
R. . 
R. P. Res Publica, - 
R. P. C. Rei Publice Col 
tuen. | 
REST. Reſſituit. 
ROM. ET. AUG. Roma & 
Auguſto. : = 
SARM. Sarmaticus. "8 
SALL. Salluſtia. * 
S. C. Senatus Con ſulto. = 
S. P. Q. R. Senatus erat . 
gue Romanns. 4 4 
SEPT. Septimius. 3 
SEV. Severus. 1 
SEX. Sextus, 155 —= 
SEC. ORB. Securitas Orbis. == 
1 * 6 
T. Titus. 1 


TI. Tiberius. LEN 
TER. Terentius or Tertium. 
TEMP. Temporum. 


VIB. Vibius. 
VIL. PUB. Villa Publica. 


VT. Virtus. x 
VIC. Victoria. 5 8 
VESP. Veſpa ſianus. V 


V. C. Vir Clariſlimws. 
VOT. X. MULT. XX. Ve- 
tis Decennalibus Multipli- 
cans Vigenalibus, x 


Imp. 
Us, 
N ci a h $3 


Defe- 


blica. 


XX. Ve- 
Hultipli- 


X. 
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X. undis, 


; X. Decimus. XIV. Ouartum Decimum. 
XV. VIR. SACR. FAC. XIIX. Oclavum Decimum. 


Duindecim Vir Sacris Faci- 


The coinage of money has always been the right and pro- 


7 perty belonging only to ſovereigns ; and if hiſtory informs us 
that other luftrious princes have claimed that privilege, it 


has not been without the conceſſion or grant from the ſove- 


; reign. Whilſt the Romans were yet a republic, the ſenate 
** beſtowed the right and privilege of coining always on that 


magiſtrate, as repreſented the head of the Roman Monarchy. 


At the firſt beginning they put on their coins the images 
of their deities; then they perpetuated on them the memory 
and triumphs of their predeceſſors : in proceſs of time, when 
the emperors became ſovereign monarchs, they granted the 
= privilege of coining only to their neareſt kindred, and ſuch 


as they appointed for their ſucceſſors: they beſtowed that 
honour generally on their mothers, conſorts and ſiſters. 
Livia had that favour granted her by Auguſtus; Agrippina, 
Druſilla and Julia had it from Caligulus; Moline and Agrip- 
pina from Claudius; Oftavia and Poppaa from Nero; and 


3 7 Julia from Titus. This has been done by ſeveral others, as 


may be ſeen on the medals ſtruck for the ſame purpoſe. Ve, 


2 pofian paid the ſame honour to his miſtreſs Canes, and Commo- 


dus to his concubine Martia. The Romans were ſo jealous of 


-* this mark of ſovereignty, as to refrain their tributary king 
from ſtamping their image on gold coins, not granting it eek 


to the kings of Perſia. The Greeks, who, together with 


7 their freedom, had a right of coining, did loſe it when ſub- 


dued by the Romans, and were obliged to receive and circu- 
late the Roman coin. Thus has the right of coinage in other 
nations been always kept by the ſovereign, who might grant 
5 as a peculiar favour to others, as did king Antioch to the 
etus. | 
A curious collector of antient coin and medals ought to be 
well verſed in the Greet and Roman hiſtory. The more he 
is acquainted with the latter, the greater will be his pleaſure 
and ſatisfaction in the inſpection of the former. He ought 
likewiſe not to be a ftranger to geography ; without the 
knowledge of which he would find himſelf very much at a 


C 4 loſs 
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loſs to underſtand the antient coins as relate to colonies, 
towns and cities, The ſtudy of chronology is another neceſ- 
fary acquiſition, whereby he will be enabled to demonſtrate 
from antient coin the certainty of time, in which either the 
one or the other remarkable occurrence has happened. And 
as on moſt antient coins are ſeen the figures of deities, he 
ought to be well acquainted with mythology, which are the 
ſymbols and explanations of the coin or medal. | 
Being thus prepared for the ſtudy of antiquity relating to 
coins and medals; we muſt not be remiſs in colleCting va- 
rious kinds, either by purchaſe, or drawing ſuch as we have 
an opportunity of copying, both being highly requiſite. But 
as it may not be convenient, either for want of money or 


the practice of drawing, we ſhall give the curious a uſeful 
inſtruction or receipt of 


The art of making impreſſions or copies , as well antient as mo-—- 


dern, valuable coins and medals. 


AK E fiſh-glue or iſing · glaſs, cut it in ſmall pieces, 
1 immerge it in clear water, and ſet it on a flow fire; 
when gradually diſſolved, let it boil by a flow degree, ſtir- 
ring it with a ſpatula, and taking off the ſcum. The liquor 
being brought to a ſufficient tenacity, take it off the fire, let 
it cool a little, and then pour it on the medal or coin you in- 
tend for to copy, ſo that it may lay about the thickneſs of a 
crown-piece upon the medal. This done ſet it in a mode- 
rate air, that's neither too hot nor cold, and let it cool and 
dry ; when dry it will looſen itſelf, and you will find the im- 
preflion exact, and the fineſt ſtrokes expreſſed to the greateſt 
perfection. Theſe you may preſerve for your own ſtudy and 
ſatisfaction, or you may ſend them put up in letters to your 
correſpondents abroad. But this method is moſt ſureſt on 
gold and copper coin, for ſometimes it has been found hurt- 
ful to thoſe of filver. You may mix this liquid with various 
colours, as green, red, yellow, blue, &c. If you put a 
little parchment ſize to it, it will make it harder, and anſwer 
your purpoſe the better. In this manner you may make a 
fine collection, which will anſwer your ſtudy as well as the 

Teal coins or medals, 
| Another 


hurt- 
1r10Uus 
put a 
nſwer 
lake 2 


as the 
nat her 


DR 


medal or coin. 
informed of in the firſt volume of my laboratory: or ſchool 
of arts. 
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Another and more fubſantial method. 


AKE a little, quantity of lead, tin, and regulis of anti- 
mony, and veneris, a larger quantity. eſe being 
melted you caſt it in a mould prepared of burned clay, 
wherein you have taken the impreſſion of both ſides of your 
More of the method of caſting you may be 


The order obſerved in coll of bath anwient and modern 
coins and medals. | 


| , 1 firſt claſs contains the coins of various nations, and 


thoſe ſtruck by the Roman conſuls. 
2. Thoſe of the — and their conſorts. 
The Grecian coins. 

4. The Hebrew or Jewiſh coins. 

5. The Syric, Egyptian, African, and Gothic coins, 

6. The coins of the Chineſe, the Indians, the Great Mogi, 
Armenian and Turkiſh, 

7. And to conclude the order, the Chriftian's coin, as the 
Engliſh, Scotch, Muſcovit, Swediſh, Spaniſh, French, Italian, 
Daniſh, Swiſs, Poliſh, German, Dutch, and thoſe 'of other 
countries in Europe, both antient and modern. 

In this claſs, a diſtinction ought to be made between the 
medals, and kept in their reſpective order; ſome are ſtruck in 
memory of coronations, nuptials, chriſtenings, and burials ; 3 
others on heges, victories, alliances, jubilees. One claſs is 
ſet apart for the ſecular, another for the Rc and a 
third for the curious in general. 
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un bee N TH pioit « 1:1. 
I. A ſhort introduction to the art of Drawing 
IHE art of drawing being little inferior to that of writ- 
ing, it is ſomewhat ſurpriſing that ſo little regard is had 
for it, with reſpect to the education of youth; ſince 
the uſe thereof is of fo univerſal a benefit in the tranſaction of 
buſineſs, and in. .many caſes performs what words are inſuf- 
ficient to explain; therefore the cultivation thereof is as ne- 
deſſary as that of writing: for what trade, manufacture, art 
or ſcience is there in being, where drawing and deſigning is 
notrequiſite'?- and he Who is ſkilled in that art, has the ad- 
vantage by far of him that is ignorant of it. I do not here 
preſume to propoſe for evety man to be a painter, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to make drawing his peculiar ſtudy; but only 
intimate, that the practice and knowledge of ſome particular 
branch, as ſeems beſt to correſpond with the buſineſs he is to 
follow, will be of ſingular ſervice and advartage, and qua- 
lify him-to be a competent Judge of the rules requiſite for 
ſymmetry and true propottion. He will frame a juſt idea how 
far that has been obſerved in the building of ſhips and their 
rigging; in the architecture of a ſtately building; in the Uo 
fition'of gardens; ih ſculpture, painting, engraving, Wc. The 
foundation for the acquiſition of this art muſt be laid by ſuch 
rules, as may lead him gradually from one ſep to another, 
till having ſurmounted the firſt fuppoſed difficulties, he may, 


by affiduous practice, make himſelf a good ptoficient, and 3 


have the ſatisfaction of reflecting, that his induſtry, ſtudy, 
and labour, has not been beſtowed altogether in vain. 

The art of drawing and deſigning being divided in various 
branches, it will be requifite for ſuch as do not intend to draw 
figures, landſkips, flowers, He. after nature, to make 
themſelves thoroughly acquainted with the rules of geometry 
and perſpective; which acquiſition will fit them for drawing 
of houſes, parks, gardens, views, and whatever may require 


-- 
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an exact meaſurement and diviſion, either of a plan or ele- 
vation. But as it is not my intent here to enlarge upon that 
ſubject, the reader may find ample inſtructions in the firſt 
volume of my Laboratory relating to the art of drawing in 
perſpective; where he alſo will find à ſhort introduction to 
geometry. And as my preſent deſign is to introduce him to 
the art of drawing after nature, I ſhall freely preſent him 
with ſuch inſtructions as may give him encouragement to 
purſue the practice thereof with pleaſure and delight. 
PFirſt then you will obſerve, that altho* I do not deny 
ur having rule, compaſs, and other inſtruments near at 
hand, yet would I have you make as little uſe of them as 
poſſible, and rather do without them: for your eye ſhould be 
made familiar, to judge of true proportion without artificial 
meaſuring. The moſt neceſſary implements you are to be 
provided with for drawing are the following. 1. Coals ſplit 
into ſhivers, and pointed with a penknife ; the beſt for this 
uſe are thoſe burnt of hazel. 2. Black lead pencils. 3. 
Black chalk. 4. White chalk. 5. Red lead. 6. Paſtils 
of ſeveral colours; the preparing and making of them ſhall 
be taught hereafter. 7. Paper, both fine and coarſe, blue, 
brown, carnation, and other colours. 8. Indian ink; pen- 
XX cils, crow-quills, Sc. Being thus provided with proper 
materials, you may ſet to work with a good heart, and a full 
reſolution to purſue what you have begun with aſſiduity and 
BY dilivence. -- £59 | i | 
= Phoportion is the foundation and door, by which you firſt 
Xx muſt enter to the ſchool of drawing. This will be repre- 
XX ſented to you under ſeveral particular figures; as the circle, 
the oval, the ſquare, the triangle, the cylinder, &c. Each 
of theſe have their different effects; as for example, the 
oval directs the true proportion of a face; the ſqizare' ſhews 
== plans, buildings, fortifications ; the circle expreſſes all arbicu- 
Luer or round ſhapes; the triangle gives the figure of three 
XX fides; the cylinder for pillars, columns, c. The eopying 
of theſe things wilt be eaſy, and, to bring in your hand, you 
may furniſh yourſelf with ſuch like prints, or with thoſe 
as repreſent the ſun, the full moon, the half moon, flowers, 
pots, candleſticks, houſes, &c. then advance to draw birds, 
flies, inſects, or any thing you have a genius or inclination 
por to draw, Having made ſome — 4 by thoſe caſy taſks, 
1 4 p and 


* 
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and learned to handle and manage the charcoal pen and pen- 
ci} tolerably well, you may then begin to venture on the 
ſeveral members of the human body, after ſome better prints. 
or drawings than thoſe you begun withal. 
The firſt attempt you make to draw a face is with an 
oval, which you divide according to the ſeveral turnings 
thereof, either fronting, fideways, looking up or down-: 
wards; then placing the eyes, noſe, mouth, and eyebrows 
in their proper places. If the face is in front, divide the 
middle with a perpendicular line, and the whole length 
thereof again into four parts; the middle line divide into 
hve parts, which is computed the meaſure of five eyes, 
 Whereof the two temples, together with the width of the 
noſe and both eyes, make the five parts. The line over it 
divides the forehead from where the hair begins; and even 
with the eye-brows begin 'the ears, ending where the lower 
diviſion is marked for the noſe, and a little below it is placed 
the mouth: for your further inſtruction ſee Plate II. fig. 2. 


You in the next place advance to delineate the ſeveral 
parts of the human body, after ſome good drawings, 'prints, 
or paintings, beginning with the eyes, noſe, mouth, ears, 
hands, feet, legs and arms, and laſt of all the trunks of both 
male and female. Having advanced thus far you may then 
more boldly venture on whole figures, after good prints or 
drawings, of men, women and children. Herein you 
ought to be double diligent, and exert your genius and your 
talent, to ſhew what improvement you have made ſince your 
firſt attempt. Let the print you intend to draw lay before 
you, and, if you can conveniently, place yourſelf ſo to the 
table, as that the light from the window may fall from your 
left to the right hand; then ſquare your paper with a ruler 
and black lead pencil, after the exact meaſure of your print 
and having your coals ready pointed, and your other imple- 
ments at hand, obſerve firſt the diſtance of the figure from. 
the lines it is framed with, then begin from the top of the 
head, and with a ſharp-pointed coal trace out the out- line of 
the face with a gentle hand, ſo as hardly to be diſcernable, 
and having a feather at hand, you therewith may wipe out 
what you ſee is wrong, and thus amend the faults with your 
coal, until your copy becomes like your pattern. Ty d 

| 0 ing 
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being finiſhed to your liking, obſerve the diſtance from the 
Framing. of the whole ngure, and with ſoft and tender 
Frouches mark out thoſe diſtances in the frame on your 
paper, examining it all around carefully, correcting ſuch 
*$trokes as are either too far off, or too near your framing ;z and 
being pretty well ſatisfied with your _ ſketch, you may 
then proceed with your pointed coal; and after you perfected 
the head, ſo copy the reſt of all the parts of the figure to 
reſemble the pattern before yeu as near as poſſible. A croſs, 
gently drawn with a pointed coal, or framed with thread 
ſee Plate II. fig. 3.) within the frame of the pattern, and 
another within that of the paper whereon it is to be copied, 
may be allowed to learners, in order to direct them to the 
keeping of the true diſtances from one part of the body to 
another; tho' it muſt be confeſſed, that the doing it with- 
out it is more for their credit. Laſtly, I muſt give young 
== beginners this caution and advice, not to be diſcouraged; tho? 
at firſt their performance doth not afford them that content 
they wiſh for; daily practice, with aſſiduity and care, will, 
in time, crown their wiſhes to their hearts deſire. The firſt 
draught being made with charcoal, and ready for to be 
finiſhed, the beſt method for novices in that performance, 
will be to make uſe of a raven or crow quill pen, and black 
ink, which is compoſed of lamp- black and gum- water, 


well mixed together, and grounded with a muller on a flat 


< 


1 . 2 
I © ſtone, or Dutch tile, and then tempered with clean water, to 


make it fit for to write or draw withal. With this you 
mark the out-line after your pattern, without regarding the 
*X ſhadowing it: if your pattern is only an out-line it will be 
the better, and you'll finiſh your piece after it with more 
eaſe. Suſpend the practice of ſhadowing your pieces for 
= ſome time, till you have made a remarkable progreſs 
in drawing a true copy of an out-line; and being thus far 
advanced, you may then take the following directions for 
the management of your ſhadows, | 
There are various methods made uſe of for drawing 
and ſhadowing, and the practitioner may make choice of 
that which ſeems beſt to his liking. If you copy a print, 
and intend to ſhade it with the pen, in imitation of your 
pattern before you, make choice. of ſuch prints wherein 
the ſtrokes of ſhadows are executed with a bold and free gra- 
| ver, 
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have been taken for real copper · plate prints. I here call to ; 


fight, will take it for the print itſelf. But however, as curi- 
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ver, that ſo you may imitate them with your pen, of which 
muſt have ſeveral by you ready cut, of raven or crow | 
quills, making uſe of the ink as directed above. It will be 


adviſeable, that, before you proceed to the ſhadowing of your „ E 
piece, firſt you exerciſe your hand by copying thoſe etchings Par 


you have a ſpecimen of in plate III. fig 4. that fo by the ma- 5 

nagement and turning of the pen you may ſhew both the A FR 

ſtrongeſt and ſofteſt ſhades, that is, the coarſeſt or fineſt part 

of one ſtroke. Having made firſt your parralel fingle etch- * 
be careful not to croſs them before the firſt etchings © 

are tharouph dry. Some artiſts who have acquired a maſter- =} 

ſtroke in ſhadowing their. work by this method, have decei- 

ved ſometimes, even connoiſſeurs, and their performances 3 


mind a piece curiouſly finiſhed with the pen by Mr. Guim, an 1 blacl 
ingenious young gentleman, my acquaintance, which I ſaw at the x 
his lodgings ; he had copied it after the print of Mr, Hogarth's, 1 4 
repreſenting king Richard III's tent, It is a very curious per 
formance, and there is hardly any one but what, at firk 


ous as this way of ſhadowing is, it is very tedious, and he who 
is not endued with good ſhare of patience, ſhould never at- 
tempt to purſue it. This ſort of etching is beſt performed 
upon vellum. | 4 8 


2. The next method for ſhadowing, eſpecially ſmal! 
pieces, is commonly performed by making uſe of Indian ink, 
which firſt with clear water you rub upon a Dutch tile, or on 9 Wes 
a piece of glaſs, and then having a cup or two with clean 
water ſtanding near you, one to waſh your pencil in, and 

the other to temper your Indian ink by little and little on the 

tile, beginning to lay on your ſhadows very faint with one 

pencil, and with another which is very clean, and only moiſ- j 
tened by your lips, you drive that ſhadow to vaniſh by de- 
grees in the white; then, that firſt ſhadow being dry, pro- 
ceed to deepen it b / tempering your Indian ink darker and 
darker, till your piece has the deſired effect, and comes up, 
as near as you can, to anſwer the copy before you. I have 
ſeen very curious performances done this way. The Italian 
in particular have a method to; finiſh little oval pieces for 
ſnuff-boxes, the drapery with Indian ink, and the carnation 
with a reddiſh colour, which they fuſt ſhadow in the above 


[4 : manner, 
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ru. waſhing; and then give it a finiſhin ſtroke with 
crow 2 | ppg | arts have excelled in m— Sd ſhadow- 
ill be ing with Indian ink, to admiration, after the life, in minia- 
yoỹHr ture, and their pieces have been of great value. For this 
chings way of performing you muſt make uſe of ſuper- fine royal 
ma. paper, and before you begin your work have it glazed by a 
th the card-maker, or elſe you may do it yourſelf with a poliſher, 
ſt part or a piece of a broken bottle, laying the piece of paper be- 
etch- teen another that is thin, then rubbing it with your poliſher 
:hings "Won a flat ſtone, or for want of that on a ſmooth board. This 
aſter- will flatten the ribs in your paper that remain in it from the 
lecei- 7 wire ſieve in which it was made, and your work will lay 
JAnces much ſmoother than otherwiſe. Lu Rr BOY. et : 
all to 3. The third method is drawing and ſhadowing with a 
n, an black-lead pencil. This is not only the moſt expedient but 
ſaw at che moſt pleaſant and readieft way: portraitures, figures, 
arth's, | 3 A landſkips, cattle, birds, &c. may be finiſhed to admiration : 
15 Per- a good proficient will manage the ſhadowing very agreeable, 
it firſt and keep the perſpective and diſtances in their proper order and 
 Curi- MT ftrength, ſo as by degrees to determine with a faintneſs, and in 
e Who the end be loſt from the ſight. This is generally performed 
er at-: dy little croſs etchings, one over another, from the fainteſt to 
armed "I the ſtrongeſt ſhade. You may do it on royal paper, but 
vellum is preferable. _ 02 4 of rent 
ſmal! What hitherto I have advanced, with reſpect to the diffe- 
n ink, E rent methods of ſhadowing, relates only to high-finiſhed pieces 
or on in miniature, where figures, and other ſubjects contained in 
clean the picture, are ſmall, But when the ſhadow is to be done 
„ and IF expeditiouſly, eſpecially in larger pieces, the moſt uſeful me- 
1 the thod among artiſts is to draw firſt the out- line with black, or 
n one 


moiſ- 
de- 
Pro- 


2 deep brown or chocolate colour, and then, as they term 
it, waſh it with biter or ſoot, which laſt being boiled in clean 
water, affords a pleaſant colour for ſhadowing. You muſt get 
= the ſoot from a baker's oven, or where they only burn wood, 


r and When you uſe it, temper it according to what deepneſs or 
es up, 


15% 


lightneſs you pleaſe, and with a pretty large pencil lay on 
= your ſhades bold and expeditiouſly, yet keeping up as much 
bu ee the light and ſhadow of the print or drawing 


es for ll ore you. 045 
nation Ms Having made yourſelf tolerable maſter of copying after 
above prints and drawings, you may attempt to try what ſucceſs 
anner, 


will 
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will attend your drawing after ſolid figures, I mean ſuch as 
2 in plaiſter of * cut in wood, ſtone, or caſt in 

„lead, or copper. Here you begin in with copying 
a head, a hand, or arm, a Not, e trunk, a buff, : 
and at laſt you may venture upon a whole figure. This 
ſort of drawing you'll perform beſt by the light of a lamp or 

adow will be ſtronger 4 and you will 
ſoon, by application and aſſiduity, be as expert to copy after 
them, as after prints or drawings. And as your figures will 
require a bold ſtroke, you muſt chooſe a ſubſtantial paper for 


candle. The 


that purpoſG.. 


After ſome practice in copying ſuch things as I have taken 


notice of, you may, if you have an opportunity, viſit the = 


academy, where you may ſtill make a farther improvement 
by drawing after the life. This is likewiſe done by the light 
ry times, 
placed in various attitudes or poſtures, in the middle of a a 


of the lamp. The perſon to be drawn is, at f 


room, the artiſts ſitting round, every one draws him or her 


in that poſition he has preſented to his view. This way of 
drawing and ſhadowing is generally performed upon a half- ** 
ſheet of ſky-blue paper, with black chalk ; as are thoſe draw- 
ings after-plaiſter of Paris. Some indeed will make uſe f 


brown and other coloured paper, but as blue paper anſwers = 
the end for diſpatch, there is no great occaſion for any other: 


obſerve, that when you have finiſhed the out- line and ſhadow, 3 A 


you touch the lights with ehalk, or a white creon. 


There is one way more, which had almoſt eſcaped my I ; 


memory 


to take notice of, and that is, the drawing and ſha- 


dowing with red chalk ; you may by a little practice and t- 
king ſome pains, ſoon become maſter of that art, and pro- 


duce (provided 
have ſeen ſome done by Italian maſters as have been very 
much admired, and of conſiderable value. There are two 


ou can draw well) admirable pieces... 


methods made uſe of, the one is to etch your ſtrokes: for 


ſhadowing like thoſe'done by the pen, or a copper-plate print, 


the other method is to rub in the ſhadowing like that done 3 15 


in the ſhadows with blunted pencils, they being burnt almoſt 
to the ſtump in the lame of the candle, and then to finiſh 


the ſtrongeſt touches, with a pointed paſtil of red calx. You 4 2 


muſt be very careful in your work to keep it from being 
foiled, and likewiſe in the choice of your red chalk, when 
Pr | | you 
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* a woman, or a child; to draw a horſe, cow, 


copy: this done, 
= means of another paper (which is prepared for that —_ 
with vermilion or black lead duſt, mixt with a little freſh 
© butter, laid on, and rubb'd in only on one fide with a rag,) 
you trace the oil paper draught with a blunt needle, and 
*X finiſh it afterwards with ſhadowing it after your own fancy, 
or according to the pattern before you. 


; 5 Hane G drawn the pattern or print upon an oiled paper, 


8 per, and with a pricker (a needle faſtened into a 
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33 
buy it at the colour-ſhops. The paper drawn upon muſt 
— royal. opal ; 

Having given proper and ample inſtructions to ſuch as 
have time and inclination to attain to the knowledge and 
practice of the art of drawing, I now ſhall endeavour to ad- 


vance ſome advantages, whereby any one, 14 and deſi- 
rous, may do ſomething in imitation of what he has an op- 
portunity to ſee before him; as to copy a figure of 1 man, 
, or dog; a 
bird, cocks and hens ; fiſhes, ſnails, inſets, &c. theſe I 
preſent with the following leſſons; and firſt, 


How to take a perfect copy of any print, drawing, or picture. 


AKE a ſheet of the fineſt white paper that's to be had, 
wipe it all over with ſweet oil, and let it ſoak in for 


two or three hours; then get ſome bran, and with it rub off 
all the oilineſs remaining upon the paper, and it will be 


fit for uſe. Then laying it upon any drawing, painting, 
or print, you will ſee through it perfectly well; now with 
a black lead pencil, or a piece of a ſoft charcoal pointed, or a 
pen and ink, you draw the out-line of what you intend to 
get a clean piece of paper, on which, b 


Another method. 


as has been directed before, lay it on a clean oa of 


ttle ſtick), 


== prick over all the ſtrokes you have drawn with the black-lead 


niſh your piece 
ne powdered charcoal, which 


pencil: then take off the oil-paper, and laying the pricked 
== white paper on a clean ſheet you intend to 5 

upon, you rub it over with f 

vou have ready at hand in a little round box, with a little 
roller made up of a narrow flip of cloth or flannel, and you 
wil have every ſtroke plain _ you; draw it over with 


Vol. II. black 
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black lead, ink, or any other colour you like beſt, and finiſh 


it in what manner you would have it. 
Another way. 


FAKE apiece of clear lanthern-horn, lay it upon your 

A print or picture, then with a raven's quill, dipt in 
black ink, prepared of lamp-black and gum-water, you 
draw every ftroke of the out line upon the horn ; when dry, 
breathe upon that fide of the horn whereon you have made 
your draught, three or four times, and clap it directly on a 
damp piece of clean white paper, with the drawn fide down- 
wards, then preſſing hard with the palm of your hand, the 
drawing will ſtick to your paper, and the horn come off clean. 


Another way. 


T*AKE a ſheet of white paper, rub it all over with lamp 
black, mixt with freſh butter, then dry it in the ſun, 
or before the fire : lay this, with the black fide downwards, 


on a piece of clean paper, and upon that the print or draw- F 


ing you intend to copy, and trace the out-line with a braſs 
bodkin, or a tracer made on purpoſe, of a piece of wite of 
iron or braſs, or of a blunted large pin, ſet into a ſmall 
round handle, ſuch as the engravers make uſe of for etching, 
and you will have every ftroke delineated ready for your 


colouring. 
Another device for ſmall painted pictures. 


AK E lake, grind and temper it with gum- water, and 
with a pen or pencil, draw all the out- line ſtrokes of 
both the carnation and drapery. Then, after having wetted 
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the back-fide of the picture, preſs it hard upon the ſheet of 


white paper a little moiſtened, -whereon you intend to copy 
it and it will leave behind it all the ſtrokes you drawed with 
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= An eaſy rethed either to enlarge or diminiſh the ſize of a picture 
= or print you deſrgn to copy. 


bo | Fix ST take a ſquare pane of crown - glaſs, divide it both 


at the ſides, as well as at top and bottom, in equal 
arts; then, from each diviſion, draw with the lamp- black 
ink lines from one ſide to the other, and croſſing it from top 
to bottom you will have the glaſs ſquared out of what dimen- 
ſion you think fit: this done, lay the glaſs thus ſquared out up- 
on the print or picture you intend to draw, and as many ſquares 
that print or picture takes in, in as many divide your paper, 
on which you intend to copy it; if it is to be of the ſame 
ſine, then you take the ſame meaſure for your diviſion; if 
you intend to make it larger, you muſt order your meaſure ac- 
cordingly ;. the ſame you do if you intend to make it leſs. 
You may ſee the nature of this performance more plain in 
Plate III. fig. 2. 3. 


How to make a drawing def. 


| AUSE a frame to be made of a reaſonable ſize, ſo that 
a pretty large piece of crown-glaſs may reſt upon it, 
ſupported by a ledging at the bottom part, where, by two 
\ hinges, it is faſtened to a drawer of the ſame dimenſion, and 
which may be divided to ſerve for pen, ink, and paper, and 
other {mall utenſils or inſtruments for drawing. To the top 
of the frame are likewiſe fixed two ſtays, by which the frame 
may be raiſed higher or lower, as occaſion ſhall require. 

This direction will appear more plainer in Plate III. fig. 5. 
The manner of uſing this frame is thus: lay the print or 
drawing, you intend to copy, on the glaſs, faſten a ſheet or 
piece of fine white paper with ſome wafers or paſte upon it: 
if it be in the day time, place the back, after you raiſed the 
frame to a proper height, againſt the window); but if night, 
put a lamp behind it, and you ſhall ſee every ſtroke of the 
print or drawing, which with your pen you may copy very 
accurate, and faniſh it according in what manner you think 
proper; if it be a ſolid piece which you intend to copy, then 
place it behind the deſk, and having faſtened your paper on 
the frame, put the lamp ſo as to produce a ſtrong ſhade to the 
d7 D 2 object 
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object you have before you to draw, and you will plainly ſee 
to trace the ſhape thereof with your pen or black-lead 
pencil; after which, ſhade it in the manner as it appears unto 
you without the deſk. 


II. Of deſigning and drawing of ornaments, models, and patterns 
wth foliages, flowers, Qc. for the uſe of the flowered-ſilk 
manufattory, embroidery, and printing. 

13 is not my intent to launch out into a detail of the va- 

1 rious kinds of manufacturies wherein drawing and de- 

ſigning of ornaments, folieges, leafs, flowers, &c. is re- 


quired, but at preſent confine myſelf only to thoſe of weaving, 


embroidery, and printing. I cannot be alt er reconciled 
to the ſentiments of thoſe gentlemen as endeavour to main- 
tain that the art of deſigning and drawing of ornaments, is 
by the modern artiſts performed to a far greater perfection than 
it was by the antients; ſince it is evident that thoſe ornaments, 
invented by them for the embelliſhment of architecture, and 
other remains of antiquity, is to this day ſtrictly obſerved, and 
imitated as a ſtandard in all the embelliſhments of our grand 
and elegant modern buildings. And if time had preſerved 
fome remains of the rich embroidery and weaving, wore 
among both the Grecian and Roman ladies, on ſolemn occa- 
ſions, we might perhaps not think it below our ſkill and inge- 
nuity to copy and draw patterns after them, for the admira- 
tion of our modern ladies, who ſeem now naturally inclina- 
ble to admire and favour the antient modes, by reſcuing them 
from oblivion, and by introducing ſuch faſhions again with 


improvement to their former ſplendor and original beauty. 


The French deſigners of ornaments have been and are at 
preſent eſteemed the moſt happy in their inventions. The 


natural freeneſs of compoſition is really admirable, and ſuited 


to the purpoſes intended for, without crowding things toge- 
ther, but diſplay them with a careleſs air, beauty, and delicacy, 
and no wonder that all the reſt of the European nations take 
the French faſhion of ornaments, for their rule and pattern to 
imitate. It is on this, and no other account, I mean on ac- 
count of the patterns, that ſome of our ladies of quality are ſo 
fond of French ſilks, otherwiſe the manufacturing of them 
is by far preferable here in England. However, our weaving 


manufactury, eſpecially in the flowered way, is of hte 
; | years 
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| years fo much improved, that now but few ladies will pre- 
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© fer a French brocade to one which is manufactured here in 
* Spital-fields, or at Canterbury, except it be ſuch as are very 


45.1 
x4 


EL 


rich. 


Now if then ſuch improvements are made, it may be 
required to know, what can be the reaſon that til] there 
© is a fondneſs for French. patterns, when with eaſe we might 

be ſupplied with deſigners, or pattern-drawers from France, 
to be employed in our filk manufacturies? in anſwer to 


= which, I beg leave to give the folldwing reaſons. 


1. Every fabricant, or manufaQturer at Lyons, in the flower'd 


: way, tho' he employs ſeveral hands in drawing of patterns, 


is à pattern-drawer himſelf, and qualified as ſuch by his 


manufacturer thus quali 


= Lemon in his time. : 
« 44 2. A good deſigner or pattern-drawer meets with more 


judgment, he has the whole management under his own care 
and direction. On the contrary here in England, take 
London and Canterbury together, I know of no more than one 


„ as was the late ingenious Mr. 


encouragement and conſtant employ in France, than he would 
3 find here; for there he ſells or diſpoſes of his deſigns not 


by meaſure, or ſo much per inch, but by his merit. Here 
the moſt ingenious artiſt is put upon a level with the meereſt 
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bungler, w 


is frequently made preferable, and advanced 


3. In France, when once a deſign is fixed on and approved, 


it becomes a faſhion, and is followed by the manufacturers 


1 for a conſiderable time, till, by conſent, it is thought proper 


to introduce another mode. 


And likewiſe, 


4. The great demand for French gold and ſilver brocades, 


== and flowered ſilks, at moſt courts in Europe, is of great ad- 
vantage to the French manufacturer, who, on that account, 
is enabled to be at more expence in mounting a loom, being 
© ſure to keep it employed till the tackle is wore out, an 
= the loom fit to be mounted by a new pattern. Here, on 
=== the contrary, the manufacturer has not that advantage, ſince 


XX what he doth is chiefly for home conſumption ; and it fre- 


= 2 
__ 
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delivered one or two pieces. 


== quently happens, that when a pattern is fixed upon by the 
mercer, the weaver, after a great expence in mounting the 
loom, is, perhaps, ordered to put it down before he has 
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5. Some weavers, to ſhew their own taſte and judgment, 
will frequently cauſe a pattern-drawer to alter a good defign, 
by taking out ſuch and ſuch flowers and leafs as they diſlike, 
putting others in the room of them, and by that means mur- 
der the deſign, and make it deformed; without any cohe- 
rence, taſte, or humour ; with which the pattern-drawer is 
obliged to comply, if he values his cuſtom. 

I could muſter up ſeveral other reaſons, why, for the 
generality, Engliſh patterns are not liked ſo well as the 
French; but to ſum up all, it is-becauſe they, for the moſt 
part, are not ſo well executed in the loom. 

I am a real well-wiſher to the ſilk- manufactory in general, 
but more eſpecially to the flower'd branch ; and I could wiſh 
that every maſter-weaver was a deſigner or pattern-drawer 
himſelf, or to have at leaſt ſome erudition in the art of draw- 
ing, ſo as to deſcribe his own thoughts to the pattern-drawer 
he employs by rough ſcratches, and thus, by mutual con- 


ſultation, bring things to bear with pleaſure and ſatisfaction : iN 


on both ſides 


My adviſe therefore is, that every manufacturer who intends 


to bring his ſon up in the draught branch, to keep him from 


bis infancy to drawing. Children who buſy themſelves, after E 


ſchool-time, in the occupation of 'one thing or other, for the 
generality diſcover an inclination for drawing ; and if they are 


ſupplied with a few halfpenny prints of various kinds, with a 


few pencils and colours, it will ſet them up, and they will, 
with a little encouragement, advance and make ſome improve- 
ment in drawing and colouring birds, flowers, beaſts, houſes, 
trees, &c, or any thing they are delighted in moſt. Thus 
they may, by degrees, be fitted to be put to a drawing-ſchool, 


or have a maſter to attend them at home; nor will it be amiſs, 
after a lad is pretty well verſed in drawing, to beſtow him 
for ſome time to a flower-painter, where he may be 
inſtructed in deſigning, colouring, and ſhadowing of natura! 
flowers and ornaments ; and after this, in his apprenticeſhip, X77 
he will be qualified to employ both his genius and hands in 
deſigning, drawing, and colouring of patterns, according to 
thoſe rules almoſt every weaver is acquainted with, and 
therefore needleſs to be mentioned here. I ſhall only RF 


attempt to ſhew the qualifications a deſigner or pattern?-. 
drawer ought to be poſſeſſed with; and firſt, he — 3 
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be well verſed in drawing of all kind of things, have a 
true notion of ſymmetry and proportion, and above all, 
excel in drawing of ornaments, and natural as well as arti- 
fficial, and imaginary or ornamental flowers. 

* 2. His fancy ought to be unlimited, neither ſtrictly tied 
to, nor departing or ſwerving entirely from nature. *Tis 
from the excellent genius of an artiſt, that we ſee extra- 
vagant varieties, or admirable novelties in patterns; the eye 
is charmed, the mind is filled with pleaſure and delight, and 
our judgment is perſuaded that the produce did not derive 
from the compaſs of a narrow conception. His imagination 
muſt be ſtrong and lively, and, like the poets of old, tranſ- 
form things in various ſhapes, yet ſo as not to exceed the 
= conceived poſſibilities or beautics of nature; that is, he muſt 
not give the ſize of a cabbage to a roſe, nor that of a 
= pompkin to an olive; yet this was, I remember, not many 
Tun ſince, the prevailing French faſhion among our Engliſh 

ies. 

3- A good deſigner or pattern-drawer will ſcorn to make 
uſe of thoſe pitiful means many pretenders are fond of, and 
that is, to copy, tear, and pillage other mens perfarmances 
limb from limb, in order to compoſe a figure which they 
call their own, and are not a little proud of it. This has, 
to my knowledge, been, and {till is, a frequent practice, by 
ſome of our modern pattern-drawers, and the taſte of our 
Engliſh ladies prevails at preſent in their favour. 

4. He ought not to be a ſtranger to the ſcience of geo- 
metry, and the rules of true proportion : this will qualify 
him to form a right judgment of what he ſees in others, and 
to give ſufficient reaſons for his own performances. He 
ought to follow the principles Mr. Hagarth gives in his 
Analyſis, obſerving the line of beauty, ſo as to make it the 
foundation and ſupport of all his deſigns, in ornaments, 
flowers, branches, leafs, c. 

5. To conclude, a good deſigner or-pattern-drawer ought 


3 do be well acquainted, not only with the implements belong- 
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ing to a draught - loom, but alſo with the nature and ma- 
nagement of mounting the ſame, and to ſee the artiſt em- 
ploy'd therein be an ingenious, juſt and honeſt man; for I 
myſelf have formerly experienced the ill conſequence of em- 
ploying ſuch journeymen, as through ſelfiſhneſs, ſloth and 
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idleneſs, will, by ſly and pitiful means, only to ſave a little 
time, mangle and ſpoil the beſt deſign, tho? ever ſo well exe- 


40 


cuted by the pattern-drawer. 

Before I conclude, I beg leave to obſerve one great and 
material miſmanagement in the flower'd filk manufactory, 
which is, the employing too often ſuch hands in copying 

defigns on the rule paper, as were never brought up to 
it, or know little or nothing of the art of drawing. This 
is a grievance I have often complained of ; but inſtead of 
being commended, I have been blamed for my care. This 
ſhews how neceſſary it is for a manufacturer to have acquired 
thoſe qualifications I mentioned before. 


Of the various kinds of Flower d Silks. 


Good deſigner and pattern-drawer for the flower'd ſilk 
manufactury, is to be well acquainted with the dif- 
ferent ſorts of works, and regulate his deſigns, and patterns 


accordingly: of theſe the following are among a multitude 
of others the principal ſorts. 


1. Gold and ſilver brocades. 

2. Grand deſigns for gold, ſilver, and ſilk brocades. 
3. Gold and ſilver tiſſues, 

4. For paduaſoys, and double ground brocades. 

5. For luteſtring brocades. 

6. For damaſks. 

7. For flower'd velvets. 


The taſte of patterns changes with the times, and is 
according to the faſhion, either brought over from France, or 
ſet on foot by our own manufacturers, if approved of by 
the court and other ladies of quality and diſtinction: but a 
general rule ought to be obſerved in the management of 
patterns for every particular ſort of flower'd or brocaded 
filks. As for example : 

I. Patterns for gold and ſilver bracades ought to be com- 
poſed of ornamental ſtalks, leafs and flowers, bold, folid 
and free, and, according to the richneſs thereof, to ſpread 
in more or leſs branches : here the pattern-drawer is under 
ſome reſtraint ; on the one hand, to ſave the waſte of filver 
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J an the wrong ſide of the ſilk; and, on the other hand, to 


* keep the number of ſhuttles, or the workmanſhip, as low as 


poſſibly he can, except it be in ve 
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5 * ſome 
” ſmaller ſort of natural flowers, coloured and ſhaded to the 


rich ſtuffs, where the 
price of workmanſhip is not minded, whether it be two or 
three ſhillings per yard, more or leſs, 


2. Grand deſigns for gold and filver ſtuffs with colours are 
commonly pretty full of work, eſpecially when deſigned for 


* waiſtcoats : the gold and ſilver ſhould always be ornamental, 
© intermixt with moſaick, and at proper places ſet off with 


plate. But the ſilk brocade muſt be compoſed of the 


greateſt perfection. Sometimes ſhapes of waiſtcoats are 


only brocaded with rich borders down each fide, and the 
L pockets and flaps, 
belonging 
* which the pattern- drawer contrives his deſign, by repeating 


together with the ends of the ſleeves 
to it. For this the ſhape is cut on paper, after 
the length of it, which never ought to be above fix 
inches. | 

3. Gold and ſilver tiſſues are commonly drawn with large 
ornamental flowers and leafs, ſometimes nos to imitate 
nature; the ground-work is frequently filled up with 
moſaick-work of one ſort or other; ſometimes ſilk flowers 
are introduced, but they muſt be ſmall and few. 

4. Paduaſoys and double-ground bracades require a grand 
look; the flowers and leafs are generally natural, and as 
much as poſhble to imitate embroidery. Sometimes the 
brocades are work'd on a paduaſoy double tiſſue, the colour 
of the figure whereof is commonly that of the ground, 
and the device of a running trail, or ornaments with 
moſaick, or any thing that may be pleaſant and agrecable 
to the eye. The flowers and leafs are in ſome rich brocades 
in blue, red, green, and yellow, or ftraw-colour heightened 
with filver, but a deep orange with gold. 

5. Luteſiring bracades are either upon a plain or figured 
ground; the deſign muſt be open and airy, compoſed of 
various ſorts of flowers, careleſsly diſpoſed and garniſhed ; 
care muſt be taken to prevent, as much as can be, the 
expence of workmanſhip, and yet to make as great a ſhow 
for the money as poſſible. There are likewiſe luteſtring 
tobines, which commonly are ſtriped with flowers in the 
warp, and ſometimes between the tobine ſtripes, with bop. 
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caded ſprigs. Some have likewiſe a running trail with the 
colour of the ground, as other luteſtrings. 

6. Damaſe patterns require the boldeft ſtroke of any; the 

flowers and leaves ſhould always be large, and the ſmall work 
omitted as much as poſſible, except it be in the middle of a 
leaf or a flower. I remember that one year an attempt was 
made to introduce ſmall flowers for the faſhion, and a great 
number of looms were ſet to work accordingly ; the late Mr. 
Hindſbliſt, at the great wheatſheef, who then employed me 
in drawing of his patterns, ordered me at the ſame time to 
draw his damaſks more larger and bolder, than I had done 
any time before; and he judged right, for his faſhion prevai- 
led, and had the preference before the other, which was ſoon 
over, and the large deſigns continued in vogue; nor will a 
damaſk figure of whimſical fancies, be of long continuance. 
Several attempts have been made that way, but without 
facceſs. A bold ſtroke with the line of beauty, and well 
ſhaped ſtalks, leafs, and flowers, natural or imaginary, are 
the only things a deſigner has to obſerve in the compleating 
of a well - deſigned damaſx pattern. 
7. Flawered Velvets, except thoſe deſigned for furniture, 
are commonly but ſmall deſigns ; the uncut bordering the cut 
velvet, the ground is but little ſeen, which is ſattin, and is 
chiefly deſigned to part the flowers and leafs. from each 
other. The patterns for veluers are drawn much in the ſame 
nature for gentlemen's wear; but when for a lady's winter 
dreſs, they are done with an open ground, and larger flowers. 
From what I have advanced it will appear that ornaments, 
ſtalks, flowers, and leafs, are the principal objects in de- 
ſigning of weaving patterns; theſe ſeem to me the moſt be- 
coming for embelliſhing a lady's dreſs; and notwithſtanding 
that for many years paſt, the manufacturers have puzzled both 
their on, and tortured the pattern-drawer's brains to con- 
trive new faſhions and uncommon devices, and have endea- 
voured to change the face of nature, by introducing whims 
and maggots of their own, they have ſeldom ſucceeded, but 
nature has always had the pre-eminence, and her charms 
have-ever prevailed, and been the admiration at a brilliant 
court. | 

Whims have, to my knowledge, been carried to an extra- 
vagant rate, and no jack-pudding, on a mountebank's ſtage, 

ever 
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© over had more ridiculous trumperies on his jacket, but what 
have been imitated on ſilk. Pitchforks, and hangers, ropes 
and ladders, ſea - ſhells upon trees, and I know not what, have 
been, by ſome weavers, thought proper devices for a lady's 
” dreſs. I here call to mind a ridiculous inſtance ; a manufac- 
turer, whether mercer or weaver I am not poſitive, came to 
a pattern-drawer * in Spital-fields, ordered him to draw a 
pattern for a ſilver brocade luteſtring ; the pattern-drawer, 
made ſeveral ſcetches with a charcoal on a piece of paper, 
but none pleaſing his cuſtomer, he aſk'd him, what he would 
have him draw ? The ſervant-maid happening to broil ſome 
* ſprats on a gridiron, the cuſtomer, pointing to the chimney, 
ſaid, you aſk 'me what you muſt draw ; draw the gridiron 
and ſprats, it will make as. odd a pattern as you can think 
on; his order was obeyed, the pattern was drawn, approved 
of, put into the loom, manufactured, and had the deſired 
end: it was a good pattern, becauſe it was odd, and it fold 
well. 
But why ſhould we plague and torture our brains, for 
whims of our own, when nature ſo bountifully has furniſhed 
us with endleſs varieties of ſubjects, which only want to be 
well compoſed, by a bright imagination and an artful hand, 
Every ſeaſon of the year produces vegetative plants, flowers, 
and ſhrubs, as afford far greater varieties than we are able to 
imitate, though we lived to the years of Methuſalem. I 
Spring opens her bountiful treaſure every year, and clothes an 
enamels the earth with endleſs charms of beauty; ſhe invites 
us to imitate her as near as poſſible in all her ſplendour. Here 
the ſweet bloſſoms of the almond, the peach, the apple, the 
pear, plumb, cherry, and innumerable other trees and ſhrubs, 
afford us ſubjects without number: the green meadows, 
fields and gar ens, abound with the greateſt veriety of flowers: 
the tulip, hyacinth, ranunculas, &c. &c. are now in their 
2 beauty; and what ſhould be the reaſon manufacturers 
ould not exert their {kill in furniſhing ladies with dreſſes 
ſuitable to the Spring, and garniſh them with the ſweet bloſ- 
ſoms and flowers that ſeaſon affords. 
The Summer will in like manner furniſh a manufacturer 
with a vaſt variety of new and beautiful objects, for the 
| faſhion 
Mr. Budwine, who was the firſt that brought the flower'd ſilk 
manufacture in credit and reputation here in England, 
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faſhion of that ſeaſon, and the produce of flowers thereof, if 


well combined by the artiſt, and diſtributed to the beſt advan- 
tage, will charm the eye, and raiſe the admiration of a cu- 
rious beholder. The Autumn changes the ſcene, and exhibits 
to our view different ſorts of flowers, and likewiſe a vaſt va- 
riety of charming and delicious fruit, as enables the manu- 
facturer to oblige the ladies with an imitation in their ſilks, 
and make it a faſhion for that ſeaſon. And laſt of all, the 
Winter invites us to. make choice of ever greens, or to viſit 
the green-houſes, ſtowed and crowded wh. vaſt varieties of 
exotic plants of ſurprizing oddneſs and beauty, and give a 
filk manufacturer abundantly more freſh objects than he ſhall 
have occaſion for, to introduce a new and admirable taſte for 
the faſhion of the Winter ſeaſon. | 

But if it ſhould be inſiſted on by the manufacturer to change 
the face or faſhion of natural flowers into whims and chi- 
meras, then the beſt taſte for patterns of that kind, 'is, .in my 
humble opinion, that of the Chineſe, who, in their pictures, 
and other things of ingenious performances, diſcover an ex- 


_ cellent genius, and may ſupply our imagination with vaſt va- 


rieties of whims and fancies. The taſte peculiar to that 
nation will allow us to introduce birds, butterflies, houſes, 
fiſh, and many other things, which, in the natural flower'd 
way, would not look ſo well, and except highly finiſhed to 
the life, abſurd and ridiculous | 

And now I ſhall conclude with one more obſervation with 


reſpect to pattern-drawing, and that is, the timorouſneſs of 


the manufacturer, and his apprehenſions leſt others ſhould 
gain the advantage over him by their patterns, and therefore 
thinks a freſh hand will 'do wonders. By that means, if he 
is a man of note in the trade, the new pattern-drawer will 
ſoon come into vogue, and the old experienced one will be 
diſcarded. This is a great diſcouragement for an artiſt to 
exert his abilities, ſeeing he is lighted, his dependance for 
getting his livelihood truſtrated, and himſelf forced to ſeek 
out for other employment to get a maintenance for himſelf 
and family. "Theſe ungenerous proceedings I have experien- 
ced myſelf. 

ore I leave this ſubject, I ſhall give the curious a ſhort 
detail of the manufacturing or weaving of flower'd ſilks in the 


loom, not daubting but that it will be acceptable to the 


ingenious 
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Ingenious reader. The firſt and principal concern, in order 
me litate it, is the choice of « pattern; in this the ma- 
nufacturer takes ſome time to deliberate, and in order to ſa- 
tisfy and pleaſe his own fancy, which every one thinks to be 
the beſt, he cauſes ſuch alterations and amendments to be 
made in the model by the pattern drawer as ſeems beſt to his 
judgment and liking, - After which it is drawn and painted 
upon paper, on which are ſquares printed from copper-plates z 
theſe ſquares are again ſubdivided to anſwer the threads of the 
Warp, as run lengthways of the piece, as likewiſe of the 
"ſhoots ; and the pattern, for the whole breadth of the work, 

is drawn ſometimes for 1000, ſometimes for 800, and ſome- 
times for 600 cords. The more cords a pattern is drawn 

upon, the more curious and finer- the work will appear in 
the ſhapes of flowers and leafs ; ſuch as ſtint the warp to 
* boo cords, will not only bring diſcredit upon the pattern- 
** drawer, but likewiſe on the manufactury itſelf. For were 
the ſame model to be mounted in two different looms, the 
one of 1000, and the other of 600 cords, the latter would 
appear to a vaſt diſadvantage to be viewed with the former. 

As it is in the warp ſo likewiſe it is with the ſhoot. The larger 

® ſquares in the ruled paper for the warp are, for the generality, 

divided for 8 cords, but for the ſhoot in 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 to 
156 lines. The manufacturer having made a proper calcula- 
tion, according to the nature of the work, orders the pattern 
to be drawn upon 8 and 8, 8 and 9, 8 and 10, and the like, 
and for 1000, 800, or 600 cords, which being done accor- 
ding to order, the pattern is ſent to the patter-nreader, who ha- 
ving a frame prepared with ſuch a number of cords or liſh, 
as the pattern is drawn for, and having placed the ſame under 
it, he, or ſhe, works the flowers, by croſſing the warp with 

* other liſh, each colour ſeperate ; thus going through the whole 

5 1 of the pattern, it is taken altogether out of the frame 
and carried to the journeyman weaver, who then transfers 
the liſh the pattern - reader employed for the ſhoot, to the ſame 
number of packthreads of the warp, as are faſtened to one 
ſide of the loom. Every thread of the warp, we muſt know, 
is by the enterer conveyed through a loop, which has a ſmall 
long weight or lingoe hung below, to counter-balance the 
packthreads that go from the top of thoſe loops, and are 
3 paſſed over pullies in a table directly over the loom, which 
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contains as-many pullies as there are threads to the warp, and 
which are continued in a horizontal pofition on one fide 
of the loom, where they are ſpread on a croſs piece, faſtened 
to two ſtaples. Theſe are called the tail of the mounture ; 
and. from each of theſe packthreads, juſt by the ſide of the 
loom, are faſtened other packthreads, called fimple-cords, 


which deſcend to the ground. To theſe, as I hinted before, 


the journeyman transfers the liſh he had from the pattern 
reader; ſo that by a-draw-boy's pulling theſe: ſimple cords, 
he' raiſes all the threads as are — . in the ſhoot of the 
pattern, and are read in accordingly by the pattern- reader; 
for to do this they faſten a loop or potlart to as many of 
thoſe ſimple cords, as there are threads of the warp to be 
pulled up at every ſhoot, or every throw of the brocading 
ſhuttle. To diſtinguiſh the changing of colours in brocading 
them, they faſten a piece of worſted or ſilk to the loop, of 
the ſame colour the workman is to uſe, and the draw- 
boy, when he pulls that loop, names the colour which comes 
next to be changed, to give notice to the weaver in the 
loom to take the proper ſhuttles. 
2 for embroidery are contrĩved ſo as to be adapted 
to the ſeveral purpoſes they are deſigned for; if intended 
for gold or ſilver, then they are commonly compoſed of 
ornamental foliages, leafs, flowers and trails. The deſigns 
for embroidery of gentlemens cloaths ought not to be above 
ſix inches long, and if they can be brought in a ſhorter 
compaſs it is ſo much the better, as the repeating them in 
a border will be more agreeable. The judgment of the 
deſigner ought to ſhew itſelf in embelliſhing the work with 
plated gold, ſpangles and twiſt, and contriving varieties of 
bendings and turnings; of which he is to conſult the em- 
broiderer, WhO can give him the beſt light, and inform him 
what 4s practicable for him to execute. Some, if not moſt 
of gold and ſilverembibidery, is firſt done upon vellum, 
whichafirſt is cut out in proper ſhapes, according to the 
pattern, and · then ſewed to the velvet or cloth; after which 
it is embelliſhed by the embroiderer with ſome ſmall works 
of plated gold and ſilver, in moſaic- work, ſpangles, Tc. 
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Shich faſhion of late has very much prevailed. The deſigner 
& likewiſe from the ſame pattern to contrive the ſhapes 
r the ſleeves and pockets, ſo as to correſpond, and join 
Pgether, without a perceptible breaking or confuſion. Special 
re muſt be taken to draw the pattern exact and well upon 
the velvet, filk, or cloth, by which the embroiderers are 
guided to perform their work. 

As of late years great improvements have been made in 
He ſilk manufactury of weaving, the embroidery in ſilk has 
t been ſo much in vogue as it was ſome years ſince : but 
hat is done in that way is commonly in imitation of 
Epatural flowers, as nothing elſe can exceed it, on account 
bf beauty and colours. Ihe deſigns for this work are com- 
monly drawn only with an out-line, ſhadowed with Indian 
Mk, then pricked with a needle, and pounced with charcoal 
guſt, on white, and powdered white chalk upon dark or 
Toloured grounds, and then drawn with a pen. The em- 
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Proiderers being guided, by the ſhadowing of the pattern, 
"Dow to proceed, pitch upon colours ſuitable to each flower 
por leaf, and work their ſhades accordingly. Every em- 
proiderer ought to be very well qualified in either drawing 


Himſelf, or at leaſt to form a good judgment in the choice 
of a pattern, that being the chief thing to ſtrike the eye 
either with admiration or contempt ; and, on that account, 
he is to ſpare no coſt in the purchaſing of good deſigns, as 
they may be the means whereby to eſtabliſh his credit and 
reputation. | 


IV. Of Callico-Printing. 


F I TH reſpect to drawing of patterns for the callico- 
1 printers, they are for the generality in imitation after 
che faſhions of the flowered ſilk-manufactory, with only 
ſuch variations as may beſt anſwer the nature of the dif- 
s ferent ſorts of works, of which there is great variety ; the 
principal of which are the whole chints, by which they can 
4 © imitate the richeſt filk brocades, with a. great variety of 
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ſometimes in groupes or feſtoons of flowers or fruit, and 
ſometimes in ſprigs and branches careleſsly flung, ranged or 
diſperſed in a natural and agreeable manner. Of late the RR 
ground has by ſome printers been dyed of a cloth colour, 
and the white has only appeared in the heightening of the 
flowers, and in the ground-colour, where it is preſerved by 7 
a paſte, in imitation of a filk tobine : this makes, eſpecially 2 
when firſt new and glazed, a rich and handſome ſhew. 
_ like manner are blue grounds which colour is more 
ing. | . \ 
Black, or dark ground chints patterns, are done with the 
ſame variety of beautiful colours, but differ from the 
former, in that the ground is more cloſe covered with tra 
flowers and leafs, and the white is only preſerved in tbe 2 
heightening of them. This has a great effect if wel! 
managed, not only by the pattern-drawer, but alſo by the 
hands it muſt paſs through in the printing of the ſame, 
Great improvements have of late years been made in this 
art, and chints done here in England, under the care of a r 
certain gentleman, have, for art and beauty, ſurpaſſed any 
as have been brought from the Ea/t-Indies. "Theſe chints XRF 
patterns are generally drawn and painted with three reds, 
two purples, blues, greens and yellows, from which, being 
blended one with another, a variety of other colours are pro 
duced, ſo as to appear upon the cloth like a curious painting ; 
for by that means are introduced the crimſon, orange, olive, 
buff, chocolate, and ſeveral other changes and ſhades. 7 
Next to the whole chints are the half chints: theſe = 
differ from the former, in that they are printed with only ß 
two reds, and no purple. The patterns as ſerve for one, 
will, in the management of the printing, ſerve for the other, 
both with reſpect to the white, as coloured or black 
grounds, AAR | bo "Rev —C 
I now come to patterns for five colours; theſe are drawn 
with one, or a full ſingle red; and a black out- line for all the 
reſt of the colours, as blue, green and yellow; ſometimes 
the yellow is ſhadowed off with the red; both white and 
black grounds are printed in theſe colours, ſome in ſtripes, 
page or other whimſical fancies. | | of 
ext to theſe in order are the three coloured patterns; 
theſe are for the common or coarſe cottons, on — 
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© the ſmall variety of colours, which conſiſt only in black, 
red and blue; the pattern-drawer is obliged to make ag, 
much ſhew as he can in his deſign, However, ſome work. 
of this kind has been done on fine cottons, in imitation of 
needle- work, to great perfection, very much admired, and, 
& wore by ladies of the firſt rank and faſhion, for a diſhabille 
or undreſs. 
= To theſe three-coloured patterns we may add thoſe for 
two purples and blue. | KF 
= The laſt of all are the ſingle purples; theſe are com- 
= monly done with ſmall flowers, ſome with an open ground, 
and ſome much covered. Some patterns are with running, 
& trails, others are ſet, or in ſprigs ; ſome are for white, 
and ſome for black or chagreen grounds. In ſhort, there is 
no end of various faſhions and changes, which of courſe 
muſt cauſe great ſtudy, perplexity, and labour to a pattern- 
drawer. | rp St ; 
I be art of callico-printing being arrived here in England 
to a greater perfection than in any other part of Europe, 
both with reſpect to patterns, beauty of colours, and curious 
2 = workmanſhip, it may not be diſagreeable to the ingenious 
reader, and to all lovers of art and uſeful improvements, to 
give a ſhort account of the conduct obſerved in the manage- 
ment thereof through all its branches, from the weaver's 
oom, till fit to be fold at a draper's ſhop. AE 
We then muſt know, that in the latter end of the reign 
of queen Anne a duty was, by act of parliament, laid on 
All printed ſilks, callico and linnens ; and at laſt the printing 
and wearing of callicoes was prohibited, except of ſuch as 
were to be exported abroad. The printing buſineſs was by 
that means for ſome time interrupted, becauſe linnen had 
never before ſucceeded to take good colours, till at laſt ſume 
ef the printers did, by their aſfiduity, conjectures and ſtudy, 
ud out to bring colours to as great an accompliſhment and 
beauty upon linnen, as heretofore there had, been produced 
upon callicoes. And in order to improve it ſtill more, 
| ſeveral manufactories were eſtabliſhed at Mancheſter for the 
eeaving of chread- cottons, in which they ſo well ſuceceded, 
chat now they are hardly diſtinguiſhable from a fine callico. 
his has proved a great advantage to printing, and that 
unt of bufineſs has ever fince encteaſed to admiration. by the 
the 4 *'Vor. __ E as encourage- 
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ent and particular fayour of the fair ſex, who 
find that nothing is comparable to the agreeableneſs of a 
well-printed fine cotton for a diſhabille or undreſs ; the 
cleanneſs and beauty whereof they can ſo eaſily renew. 
But to come to the purpoſe intended, we muſt know, 
that after a thread, cotton, or linnen is wove, and ſent to 
the draper in London, it is by him delivered to the printer, 


_ who has it conveyed from thence to his warehouſe. 


The printer having received the linnen drapers orders 
about the e puts the pieces, after they have been 
ſtampt by the King's officers, to his people, to prepare them 
for printing, by well cleaning and bucking them in the 
river, and otherwiſe galling, drying, and calendering them 
for the colours they are intended for. Thus prepared, the 
pieces are carried to the printing-ſhop, where the journey- 
man receives his orders to print ſo many pieces with the 


print of No. 1. 2. or whatever other number the print, he 


as orders for, is marked with. Here I muſt not omit the 
moſt eſſential branch belonging to the execution of the 
printing buſineſs, next to preparing of colours, and pattern- 
drawing, and that is, the cutting of prints. In this the 


real artificer exerts his ſkill, not only to keep to the « 


pattern he has before him, drawn upon a block, but by his 
judgment improves, and finiſhes the deſign, to a greater per- 
fection. This is not to be e of being the caſe 
with all cutters, for. there are many, who, having a good 
deſign, well drawn, upon the block before them, will, 
nevertheleſs, mangle and deface it by their ill management 
of the knife, that when it comes to be printed, it has hardly 
the appearance of the pattern he had carefully delineated to 
him, upon the block. However, ſuch hands are not to be 
rejected, fince, in caſe they are not paſt improving, they 
may be employed in ſome ordinary work, till, by practice 
— endeavours, they become more proficient, and able to 


perform ſuch works as require a maſterly ſtroke for the com- 


pleteſt execution. Thus much may ſuffice relating to the 
cutting of prints, and grounds for the ſeveral colours belong - 
ing to them. The manner of their working, and the imple- 
ments they uſe, being a ſubject which it is not my deſign to 
touch upon, I now reſume the thread of my ſubje& where 
it broke off, which was in the printer's room, or the Firn 
9 | | op. 
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© ſhop. Here the journey-man printer receives the prepared 
© and calendered pieces, for which he has orders to print ſo 
© many of one, and ſo : 

© by certain numbers: he ſpreads it upon an oblong ſquare 
© table, of a conſiderable thick ſubſtance, covered on the ſur- 
© face with a ſwan-ſkin blanket. Then taking the print in 
© his right hand, and an oval round 'mallet in his left, he dips 
the print on the colour, that is f wry a teating-boy or 

1 ted c 


= with madder, a reddiſh drug, imported from Holland in large 
© quantities, and of which 
= among the callico-printers and dyers, more eſpecially among 
© the ſcarlet-dyers. Several pieces being tacked together, one 
end of the firſt is put over a wince, and whilſt the copper is 
= boiling, a man ſtands and turns the wince, whilſt the copper- 
man man 
© ſpreading them with a tick, in order to take an even colour. 
After the copper-man finds them fufficiently boiled, and the 
Colour or colours to his liking, the pieces are taken out of 
that copper, and then conveyed to another copper, where 
5 or are boiled in water and cow-dung, in order to take out 
an 


S they are then by the 
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many of the other print, diſtinguiſhed 


girl, with a bruſh, upon afine wor! which is ſtrain'd 


© with a leather under it to a round hoop-frame, and fwims 
on diffolved 
© furniſhed his print with the colour, he lays it on the linnen 
or cotton, and with the mallet gives it two, three, or more 
=X knocks, according to the ſize of the print, and then taking it 
off, repeats it, by obſerving the joining both at the ends and 
ſides: one table being done, he removes the printed work 
from off the table, and thus proceeds with another, till the 
whole piece is done. If at the ſame time the ſecond colour 
is to be grounded in, he doth that before he removes the 
work from off the table he has printed. | | 


gum that is in a ſhallow tub; and having thus 


The pieces thus printed and ground, are from the printing= 


27 ſhop conveyed to the copper or boiling-houſe, where the 
= copper-man, who has the boi 


ng them under his care and 
nt, puts them in a large copper, and boils them 


ere is a vaſt conſumption, both 


the pieces, and keeps them from entangling, 


clean them from all greaſineſs, as might remain in them z 


. carried to the river, and, being 
nnſed and clean'd from all filth and naſtineſs, are by them 


4 ſpread on the graſs to be bleached or whitened, whereby the 


received a 


ground, which, by boiling in the madder, has 
E 2 reddiſh 
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| mddifh tee is taken out, and the cloth, except the printed 


part, reſtored to its original beauty of a clear white; then 
they are taken up, carried to the river, rinſed, and hung 
upon the poles, to dry; being dry they are carried to the 
warehouſe, from whence they are delivered to the pencilling- 
ſhop, where the colours of blue, green and yellow are 
pencilled in, upon frames for that purpoſe, according to the 
pattern as is laid before them. 

This is the method uſed for the common work, for three 
or ſive colours. The chints, after the black, red, and 
purple is printed and grounded, are firſt ſcalded in a copper 
with a little madder, and when taken out and rinſed they are 
hung up to dry; being dry, they are carried to the grounders, 
who lay on the light-reds in the flowers, with ſtamps or 
nts of various ſizes, upon printing-tables ſpread with 
blanketting. -- This being done, and the colour upon the 
pieces dry, they are carried again to the copper, and boiled, 
as. has been related before. 

ITbe colours being pencilled in, the pieces, when dry, are 
again carried to the riyer, and, by the current of the ſtream, 
cleaned; from all ſuperfluities and colours left upon them; 


then they are dried, carried into the warehouſe, and there 


folded up, in order to be ſent home to the drapers they be- 
long to: ſuch is the management of printing callicoes, cot- 
tons, and linnens ;. of the ſeveral branches a manufacturer 
ought to be thoroughly. experienced, by ſtudy, vigilance, 
and. aiduity ;; ſo as to be qualified to inſpect, order, and 
inſtruct every one of his workmen in their ſeveral employ- 


ments. 


The principal ſecret for carrying on the printing buſineſs is 


that of preparing the colours, which every maſter ſtudies to 


bring to as great perfection and beauty as poſſibly he can. 
He that has the advantage of producing the beſt colours, 


will not fail of  encreaſe of buſineſs, and encouragement 


among the drapers, provided at the ſame time he can ſhew 
a ſet of good patterns; for one without the other, his work 
will not be compleęat. | | 

Before the printing or pencilling of the blue colour was 
found out, the printers were obliged to dye it; the blue in 
chints were dyed in a blue-fat, after the reſt of the cloth was 
covered over With wax, which cauſed a. great deal of 
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WT trouble; labour and fatigue. The Indians in their chints fill 
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are obliged to follow the ſame way; they, as yet, not being 
poſſeſſed of the ſecret” of printing or pencilling their blues. 
This has proved of ſingular advantage; for as before the 
callicocs and linnens, for common wear, could only admit 
of black and red, when now, by pencilling the blue, and 
che yellow upon the blue, five colours, namely, black, red, 
blue, green and yellow are produce. 
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T is a common notion among connoiſſeurs, that painting 
1 and ſculpture had their origin at one and the ſame time, 
as both are founded upon one and the ſame principles, vis. 

© deſigning or drawing: and as ſculpture was in vogue in Abra- 


bam s time, we may reaſonably conclude, that the art of 


painting at the ſame time had at leaſt made the ſame pro- 
greſs. However, it is not my intent to enlarge upon the 
hiſtory of painting, as to its origin, progreſs and improve- 

ment; I ſhall only obſerve, that the invention of this noble 
art is claimed by ſeveral nations, and both the Egyptians and 
Oreets have conteſted for the honour of it. Whether it was 
the one or the other we are uncertain ; but this we are well 
aſſured, that painting ſhewed itſelf, as well as ſculpture, in 
Ereat perfection among the Greeks; from whence it was 
brought into Italy, and from thence all over Europe. Pliny 
tells us a ſtory of one Corinthea, a girl of Sicyone, who 
being in love with a certain youth, and finding him afleep 


near a lamp that was burning, the ſhadow of his face, 


E Ewhich appeared on the wall, ſeemed ſo much like him, that 


: ſhe was enticed to draw the out-lines of it, and thus made 
> portrait of her lover. But as men are naturally inclined ta 


Pmnitate things, it is reaſonably to be ſuppoſed, that ſhe was 
not the firſt as introduced that art upon that occaſion ; but 


E 3 | that 
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that the art of imitating nature, by drawing and painting, | 
was in vogue long before her time. 


I now come to my intended purpoſe, which is, to give 


bours in the exerciſe of that noble art of painting in oil- 
colours, a ſhort introduction to it by the following rules. 
And, 

x. Every one as intends to make ſome progreſs in paint- 
ing, , ought to be well acquainted with the art of drawing and 
deligning. A 

FHF out 0 have ſome tolerable judgment in the © 
choice of ſuch colours as are fitteſt to paint with in oil; a 
likewiſe how to blend and mix them for the ſeveral purpoſes 
of light and ſhadow, as well as the variety thereb 11 14 
in the colouring of a picture, as alſo procure a laſting freſh- 
neſs to a piece of painting. It is the opinion of ſxilfu 
artiſts, that a picture in oil- colours carmot long maintain is 
primitive 1 1 2 that decay A 4 4 
vantage to fome es, as improve wing old; for wi 
time wil take and wear off that — from 2 carnation, = 
or fleſh-colour, and look ſofter and more natural than at fitſt. | 
Flowers, on the contrary, and the like, appear more beauti- 
ful and ſplendid, and more pleaſing to the eye, when freſh © 

7 than they do when ſtript of their beautiful colon 


With reſpe& to colours it may be affirmed, that earth-| 
colours are the beſt for laſting, eſpecially * een 
The principal are White, black, red, yellow, blue and 


White i is the principal colour, and this is white lead, or 
flake-white 3 but care muſt be taken that it is not Aar! 
with lime, chalk, or other things, which in time change and 
turn yellow, For black we uſe ſea- coal, ivory-black, and co|- 
len's-earth, For red, vermilion, common Engli/b — 1 
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umber. For blue, ultra- marine, and verditur. For green, 
terre · verte, or green- earth, flake-green, and verditur. All 8 
theſe colours anſwer well in ol, only the laſt is apt vY F gu 
grow dark in time. 1 
$0p-colours are not ſo fit to be uſed in oil, for they 0% 
oul work foul, but prove fading in ſun-ſhine, or * 1 


7" '$cnoort ff Arms. 55 
ut mineral and earth colours will ſtand both. How far 


Haying on the colours ſeveral times over may conduce to a 


0 gire picture's duration is ealy to account for; as the ſtronger and 
leifurs "Fuller a colour is laid on with the pencil, the more lafting 
in oil- will be the painting. For which end, ſeveral maſters have 
rules. laid on their colours to a great thickneſs, eſpecially in ſuch 
es require being viewed at a diſtance. Some of the original 
paint- paintings of Rmbrand are done in this manner, with great 
ng and Judgment and boldneſs. OR” Uo 
8 From all that has been ſaid may be ſeen, that the duration 
in che of paintings is ſubject to change; but that however time 
oil; aa may improve, nay frequently add more beauty to a picture 


urpoſes than the artiſt himſelf could do: hence the beſt maſters 
btained have fo blended their colours, as that time ſhould produce 

that intended effect. | 4 
However, to ire the colours for duration, and to 
tain is make them leſs liable to change, the grinding and mixing 
s an ad · them up with clean and ſweet nut - oil, inſtead of linſeed-oil, 


d; for will contribute greatly, ere if mineral colours be em- 
rnation, ploy'd: beſides the advantage [of varniſhing a picture with a 
| at fir. varniſh prepared with gum-opal and ſpirit of wine, which, 
> beauti- like the common varniſh of the ſhops, is not, liable to 
en freun change, the painting in mineral colours has been practiſed 


| coloun amongſt the moſt antient painters: and the celebrated Vene 
tian painter Gioggio, who had brought colouring to the higheſt 

t earth- perfection in his time, uſed for his carnations no more than 

painting. four capital colours; by judiciouſſy mixing which, he 

lue and © diſtinguiſhed all ſorts of complexions, ages and ſexes ; 
and he alſo knew how to heighten his colours, that 

lead, o! ſhould for a long time retain their beauty; particularly his 

green, which was not ſubject to fade, as it generally is, 


ange and In the more early times, when painting was yet in its 
and col? infancy, the figures were not coloured or ſhaded, but only 
red, che out-lines drawn with one ſingle colour; and when they 
and drew or painted, they were wont to write underneath the 


name of the thing. In proceſs of time the art came to im- 
itur. Al 25 and ſeveral colours to be employed, however, each 
gure in one colour only. Simon Cleones invented the imi- 

© tation of the carnation, veins and arteries, the folds in dra- 

peries, and Pas the figures more than one colour. Arifti- 
As was the „„ the paſſions in his paintin 1 
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Wi In thoſe days the greateſt performances were in water 
11 colours, laid on high and glaring : Protegenes, to make his 
| colours laſting, was wont to lay them on fourfold, that if by 
accident or injury of time one layer or two ſhould drop off, 


Wi another might appear in the room. This was the ſtate of 
1 l: antient painting: what improvements have been made in it 
Wi fince would carry us too far to relate. We ſhall ny obſerve 3 
% that the Flemiſb painter, Jobn Van Each, was the firſt who 


| diſcovered, in the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
| way of painting in oil, whereby pictures came to retain their 
1105 beauty for many ages together. 
| _ Monfr. Santerre, a modern French painter, is ſaid to have 
| been fo great a maſter as to give his works ſuch an air of 
; freſhneſs, that, after 30 or 40 years, they ſhould look as if but 
WH. newly finiſhed ; for which purpoſe he employed only four or 
0 five earth or mineral colours, by mixing which he could, tho 
. not without ſome trouble, produce all the variety of colours; 
4 he laid them on for three or four times, and he made uſe of 
104 no lake, or any other colour that he thought would fade and 
1 decay. | | | 
1 Whether Monſr. Le Blon did take the hint from Monſr, 
1 FSanterre, when he endeavoured to fix a true harmony of co- 
16 lours in his paintings, by blending the three principal colours, 
| viz. red, yellow, and blue, ſo as all viſible objects might be 
dal by it, I will not determine. Monſr. Le Blon has 
alſo reduced the harmony of colouring in painting to certain 
infallible rules; whereas, according to the common practice 
of painting, the colouring is the effect of meer chance or 
RR work at firſt, * but improved by experience; all painters 
uſually affirming, that there can be no certain rules given for 
mixing colours; but Monſr. Le Blon publiſhed, ſome years FR 
ago, an ingenious book on this ſubject, intitled Coloritto; or, f 
the harmony of colouring and painting. P —_ 
1 By theſe rules Monſr. Le Blon brought to bear his painting le 
any object in its natural colours, by means of three copper- WF P 
lates with three principal colours. The plates he had done e 
chiefly after the metzotinto manner; only the darker ſhades, 
and ſometimes the out- lines, where they were to appear very e 
ſharp and dark, are done with a common graver. Each V« 
plate is not compleatly engraved, but only contrived to take W 
ſuch x portion of the colour as is neceſſary, with the other 
Boot Sade Ro nao; May os Bae. two 
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| two plates, to blend them together, and render the picture 


complet. n 2 1370 61094 21 row 
But, not to ſwerve from our ſubject, we muſt know that 
in painting light and colour are inſeparable, for wherever 
there is light there is colour. Thus colouring comprehends 
two things, the local colour, and the claro-obſcuro;' The 
local colour is that which is natural to each object, and which 
the painter ought to improve by compariſon, and know the 
union, ſympathy, and, antipathy of them. | 
The claro-obſcuro is the art of diſtributing the lights and 
ſhadows to advantage, and is the only means to ſet off the local 
colours, and the whole compoſition in a picture. To obtain 
that art we ought at firſt ſetting out, in the exerciſe of painting, 
endeavour to copy after ſuch maſters as are celebrated for their 
excellent colouring. Titian's way of oolouring ſurprizes 
every beholder, not to mention ſeveral others, as have excel- 
led in beautiful colouring, and in obſerving the claro-obſcuro 
in their pieces to admiration; and therefore young perſons 
ought to be very careful at firſt to make choice of good per- 
formances to copy after, leſt, by firſt taking up a CY manner, 
they get a habit that they never after can break themſelves 
of, For if a diſciple will only follow his maſter's bad manner, 
without feeding his mind with the beautiful performances 
of others, as are more celebrated, he will find it very dif- 
ficult to get rid of that taſte, nor be in a condition to change 
it for a better; wherefore let him in time endeavour to copy 
after good pieces, and, if he cannot always come at originals, 
let him be contented with excellent copies, and let him by 
all means not neglect, whenever he has an opportunity, to 
viſit the cabinets or apartments of the great, and, like the 
bees, gather the beauties, and collect them in his memory, to 
feed on them as occaſion {hall require, Foy 
Ho young perſons, as are deſirous to attain to the know- 
ledge of painting, may proceed in the firſt beginning of their 
practice, the following rules, if well obſerv'd, will be ſuffi- 
cient to lead them on in the right path to that delightful em 
ployment ; and, becauſe all materials cannot eaſily be had in 
ſome country towns, as they may in London, I ſhall endea- 
vour to give him proper inſtructions for to provide himſelf 
with things upon occaſion, And firſt, 15 
I ſhall hew how te make ſize, and to prime cloth for to 
paint upon. l ake 
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Take glew, let it for ſome time ſoke in fair water, then 
boil it in a pipkin *till it is quite diſſolved, and of a mode- 
rate thickneſs, as it is requiſite for a good fize. With this, 
after you have ſtrained your cloth or canvas on a frame, and 


rubbed it ſmooth with a ſleek-ſtone, you ſize it over; if you 
add a little honey to your ſize it will keep it from cracking. 
When your priming is dry, then whiten it over with 


whiting and fize, and laſt of all, when thorough dry, paint 
it all over with a -greyiſh colour of white-lead, and a little 
black, ground with linſeed-oil, and 1aid on the cloth ſmooth 
and even. This being dry, you may then begin to draw on 
it your deſign as you intend to paint. | 
Linſeed-oil is the beſt for pictures, except it be for carna- 


tion, white drapery, linnen or Jace, for which nut-oll is 


much preferable ; the linſeed-oil being apt to turn yellowiſh. 
Moft painters make uſe of drying oil, with which they mix 
the linſeed to temper their colours; others, inftead of drying 
oil, make uſe of oil of turpentine, which cauſes indeed the 
colours to dry quick, but the beauty of them will in time 
fade away. | 


II. How to paint the face. 


1 firſt made a rough ſketch upon ou primed 


cloth with white chalk, you draw the ftrokes for your 
out-line more carefully over again with your pencil, of any 


dark or brown-red colour; then lay your colours you intend 


to uſe upon your pallet, one by one, round about towards 
the edge of it. (See plate III. fig. 1.) Firſt a pretty large 
quantity of white, then alittle vermilion orredlead, and alittle 
lake; next place your brown coldurs, then your blues, and 
yellows, and laſt of all a little black. In doing this I would 
obſerve not to crowd the pallet with too many colours, but 
make choice only of ſuch as are not ſubje& to change; 
theſe are either your earth or chymical colours. Your endea- 
vours muſt be to imitate Monſr. Santerre, and Monſr. Le Blon, 
as has been related before, in mixing, tempering, and blending 
all the varieties of colours of only three of four principal ones: 
but this is an art as may ſooner be acquired by application and 
practice than by demonſtration and rules. Yf you intend 
your picture after the life, and have drawn the „ 
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” the manner as has been obſerved before, you place the | 
” ſon you are to paint in a good light, ſo as to make a gentle 

” reflection; for a glaring light makes hard and unpleaſant 
© ſhadows: the north light, if it can be had, or north-eaſt, will 
© anſwer the purpoſe better than any other; let it be open, 
without any reflection of trees or walls, and likewiſe high, 
© that ſo your ſhadows may fall downward. Place yourſelf ſo 
© before your frame that the light may ſtrike from your left 
© hand to your right: have a tin box, with ſeveral diviſions, 
one for to hold your pencils, another your colours tied up in 
= bladders, a third for to hold ſome linſeed oil, and one empty 

to diſcharge your pencil, or clear it by dipping it firſt in the 
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arna- dil, and then preſſing the colour out of it between your 

oil is and the edge of the box. Thus ſettled, and the perſon to 
wiſh. de drawn placed in the proper attitude, according to the firſt 
mix = deſign, examine whether you can make any amendment in 
rying the out-line, and after you have ſatisfied yourſelf on that ac- 
d the count, then obſerve the complexion of the perſon ; if of a 
time fair one, then mix on your pallet ſome red lead, lake, and 


white, tempering them to the colour of the cheeks, lips, &c, 
but faintly, remembering you may add when you pleaſe, 
and make your colour deeper or — 3 but you will find 
tit a hard matter, when too deep, to rectify it without ſpoiling 
” the picture. You now muſt watch and catch the graces that 
| in the countenance, In ſmiling you muſt obſerve how 
the eye changes and contracts, how the mouth extendeth 

a little upwards, and how the cheeks raiſe themſelves towards 

the eyes. Under and about the eyes you will perceive a de- 
licate redneſs, and underneath them ſomewhat inclining to 
le; this you will moſt frequently diſcover in fair and 
eantifal faces, and muſt be carefully obſerved. The man- 
ner of working, blending, and ſweetning your colours, one 

in another, muſt be the fruit of induſtry and practice, and 

as you find your inclination is bended to follow the method 

of one painter or other, as has made himſelf admirable in 
your eyes by his performances. To preſcribe certain rules is 
impoſhble, above thoſe of your natural capacity, and appli- 
Cable experience. This firſt ung, or dead colouring, you 
perform with bold, but judicious ftrokes ; and though near 
at hand they ſeem rough, uneaven, and unpleaſant, yet at 


ſome diſtance they will have the deſired effect, which you are 
4 to 
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to introduce im the ſecond and third ſitting; to view it at a 


nearer diſtance; ſor though your work be ever ſo rough, if 
but the likeneſs is there, it will be in your power to ſweeten 


and cloſe it neat and curious as you pleaſe. 


Having thus far advanced in painting the portraiture, with 
— carnation or the complexion of the face, you now muſt 

ring in thoſe blue taints as appear about the corners and 
balls of the eyes and temples; theſe you muſt work exceeding 
ſweet and faint, and by degrees bring in your ſhadow and 


- deepening, according as your light falls, with either hard or 


gentle touches, and be ſure to make out the ſtrong ſhadows 
in the dark fide of the face, under the naſe,” chin, and eye- 


bros, and bring the work in an equal roundneſs, and by 


viliting all the parts of the face, as it were at rant om, a 
will better obſerve the likeneſs, roundneſs, and colout ing 
thereof, and, in amending places you will find defective, you 
will-render your work compleat. f 


Fun e III. To paint the hair. 


OU now diſpoſe the hair in ſuch form and turnings as 
| may beſt become the picture, and anſwer the likeneſs of 
the faſhion the perſon is wont to diſplay it in, be it a peruke 
or the own hair. For black hair take lamp-black, or colins 
earth, and where it is to be lighter add to it ſome umber, red- 
lead, or temper your colours according to that of the hair 
you are about to imitate, giving it an eaſy turn and graceful 
diſplay about the face, in the neck, or over the ſhoulders, 


IV. Hnw to proceed at the ſecond fitting. 


1 ſecond ſitting will require more time, but that will 
be according as you intend to beſtow more or leſs pains 
upon your work. | i 

'The- perſan being placed in the ſame attitude as at firſt 
fittings:you now more narrowly examine the features and 
likeneſs' of the picture, and whether you have in your firſt 
performance come up to the true reſemblance of the original 
before you; you then make uſe of the ſame colours, in the 
ſame places as you did before, working, blending, and 
ſwectening them one into another, ſo as none of your _—_ 
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de left with an hard edge, or in patch-worxk, 

© the lighes and ſhadows, and by little and little to work them 
© over and in one another: and, after having beſtowed an hour 
or two, you may then lay on the ground behind your picture, 
© obſerving the ſtrongeſt ſhade thereof to fall on the fide where 
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the light falls on the perſon drawn. This colour — 14 
© made of colins earth, brown oaker, and yellow oaker, wi 
a little indico to make it-of a.greeniſh.hue. 7; 
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obſerving all 


v. Of painting the rape. 

$6.0 Nerd mo Nie „ A wolley nag 
HE back ground being laid on and dry, you then ga 
about the drapery, and finiſhing, the hair, whilſt the per- 
{on is before you, who by that time perhaps will be as much 


* 


| tired of being confined, as you by your employment; and be- 


ing gone, you muſt ſpend ſome time by yourſelf in working and 
ſweetning your colours to perfection; you then lay on the co- 


7 lour for the linnen or lace, and finiſh the drapery, accotding to 
the colour of the ſtuff fixed upon, in the ſame form and fold 
you drew them in your firſt deſign. The colours for drapery 


or apparel muſt be mixed and tempered to what is laid before 
you. But to give novices in the art of painting ſome inſtruc- 
tion on this head, I ſhall endeavour to do it by the following 
precepts, - wn a le 

For linnen, as headcloths, rufflles, necklaces, &c. mix 


7 charcoal black, and flake-white, with clear oil of nuts, and by 
adding more or leſs, either of the one or the other colour, 


you may make your ſhadows either lighter or darker... In 
8 lace or cambricks, you add a little ultramarine or 
t. 


VI. For velvets. 4465 


5 1 F OR black velvet take lamp- black and verdegreaſe. for 


laying on the firſt ground; which being dry, take ivory- 
black and verdegreaſe, then heighten it with a little white, 
and ſhadow it, mixt and tempered with Tamp-black. . 
For 2 velvet take lamp- black and white, work it with 
ſtrong lights and ſhadows upon your cloth or picture, and, 
when dry, draw it over with verdegreaſe, tempered with a 
little pink-yellow. If it is to be a ſea-green, then do it 
"a 11 8 e without 
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— — If of a graſs- green, add a little maſticot to 
v 0 | Re "n 
For fol velvet take vermilion, and ſhadow it with Spani/ 
brown ; for the deepeſt ſhadows take fea-coal-black, and 
brown, together with fome of the vermilion; when 

„ glaze it over with lake. 

ll For crimſon or carnation velvet, take more or leſs white 
"mn to the vermilion, and proceed as before. | | 

0 For blue velvet, you temper ſmalt and white with oil of 
ill For a yellow velvet, take maſticot and yellow oaker, and 
1 for the deepeſt ſhade uſe umber. - N 
1 | 1 For a tawny velvet, take Spaniſb brown, white, and lamp-- 
4A black, with a little verdegreaſe, give it a ſtrong light and deep 

a ſhade, and when dry, glaze it over with and a little 
wh red lead. | ; 
j For purple velvet, take oil, ſmalt, and lake, of each an 
C equal quantity, temper them together with white, bright or 
1918 fad, according to your difcretion. 1 

. For aſh - coloured velvet, take charcoal black and white, 

Tl 2 tempering like unto a dark ruſſet, it will be of an aſu- 
115 colour. 5 
For hair - colour velvet, take umber ground by itſelf, with 
0 oil, and where your glaſs ſhall be brighteſt, mix ſome 
i white, and where the folds are, lighten or darken them 
„ with white and umber. In all velvets you muſt work your 
4 colours at firſt fad and obſcure, and then give them a ſudden 
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For white ſattins, take flake-white, grind it by itſelf with 
1 oil of nuts, and temper it with ivory-black, lighter or dar- + 
WW: ker at diſcretion. Þ 
1 For green ſattin, take r Hg. mix with it ſome white/, 
1 and in the brighteſt lights add ſome pink to it. x 


1 VII. For ſattins. = 
Wit) OR black ſattins take lamp-black, grind it with oil, 2 
1 and temper it with white, and where you will have it le 
1 W mine moſt, mix with it a little lake. ; © 
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1 For yellow fattin, take maſticot, yellow oaker, and umber, 
1 | in the 
| 
| 
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ö 4 finiſh them diamond-cut with lights and ſhadows, then with 
1 umber, E 


ſhadow? 


"one another as you think moſt proper to anſwer your end. 
9 * 


Ter the purple ſattin, you uſe ſmalt and white, glazing it 
_ over when dry with lake. 


© it with oaker. 
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oaker, and in the darkeſt umber, You: blend them in 


lue ſattin you do with ſmalt and white. 


l 


*Y" and la! 
| e tawny ſattin. +4," .cad Tre, where 
harms my ; and wht lark add more W 


4 1 uſe red | b ) a 

| Wafer red ſattin, grind Spaniſh brown by itſelf, mix it with 
vermilion, and where. by mix your 'Veiemilion with 
>= white. A* | 


For hair - coloured ſattin, mix umber and white, and with 


© theſe make your ſhadows, for,the deepeſt places add ſome 
ſea- coal black. | 


In painting of taffeties you proceed in the ſame manner as 


© with painting of ſattins, only laying on. your colours and 
* ſhadows one by ow, —— blend them together. 

In painting of a cloth drapery 
© only you don't give it ſuch ſtrong lights. 


you proceed as with ſattingg 


or a buff-colour, you take oaker 


and white, and where 


7 you would have it darkeſt, mix it with a little umber, and 
© when you have wrought it all over, take a broad pencil, 
and glaze it with a little umber and ſea-coal, 


* 
þ . 


For yellow leather take maſticot and yellow oaker, ſhade 


VIII. Metals. 
DOR iron, take lamp-black, well tempered with white 


F and alittle blue. 


For filver, take charcoal-black and white, and with theſe 


4 temper your lights and ſhades. 


For gold, take lake, umber, red lead, and maſticot z theſe 


© are the colours for gold; you firſt lay on the ground with red 
lead and a little pink: the deepeſt ſhade you do with umber, 
add and the light with maſticot. XL 
elf with . 

* or dar- brought them to their ſhape and form, give it a ſpeck wi 
= white only. | W ns 


For pearls, you temper charcoal and white, and me 


Precious ſtones you imitate by their natural colours, and 


tranſparent-colours varniſh them over, to give them a W 
s Fire 
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or eight times, once every hour tlien lay it between ſome 


done with your fingers roll and rub off all the paper, till 2 by 


ou imitate in painting by, tempering vermilion and 


b ;fur; the red "me; for the 10s, finale ard White 
the 1 ih — blended with vermillion. - 1 == * 
A The 8 tf inte, apt pri with oil-tolouts, | "IN . 
8 8 7 7 | 
As print on a piece of clean, white crown 3 

F eas leaped mult be the ſame dimenſion of the print; 0 


the following manner: firſt, take the metzo- 
. 25 and draw it through clean water; repeat this fix 
moiſten d printing paper, and let it-there remain all night: the 
next day you may ſet your glaſs before the ſire, and when it 
is warm take ſome Straſburg turpentine in a tea- cup, or elle i 
4 pannakin; and warm it over a clear fire; then take a 
large bruſh of hog's hair, and dipping it into the turpentine, 
it ny and even upon the glaſs: then, the print 
being thorough 1. ſoaked, you take it out from between the 


2 and lay it gently” a the glaſs; beginning on one end, " 
and proceed gradually to rub it gentiy down; and thus you ll — 
go on till 2 whole print lays cloſe, and you perceive no = 
wind- bubbles between the paper and the glaſs. This being la 


you ſee no remains of it, but only the print upon the glaſs: why 
thus the moſt difficult taſk of your work is done. If your 
print is on a ſtubborn paper, then roll it up, tie it round co 
with thread, and boil it in fair water, and that will make it or 


fit for pesling. When your glaſs with the impreſſion on it a} 
is thorough dry, have your fs colours diſpoſed, of all the dif- bie 
ferent ſorts as painters uſe, on a pallet, and paint the ſeveral ye 
parts with ſuch as are ſuitable to them, on the back fide of FR mi 


the print, which will guide you by the out line, where to © of 
break off one, and to begin another. The ſhadows of the RE 


print will make the ſhadow of your colour; but if you S @m 
chooſe to have one deeper ſhadow added to what is already = 
upon the glaſs, then let them be laid on firſt,” and the lighter = 
colour after, which you may blend together, ſo as to imi- vel 
tate a real painting. Whatever colours you lay on, let them bla 
be ſtrong · bodied, that they may make the better appearance gre 
Gy! bien bebe. of the Es pr colouly uſed for this art th col 
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N 5 thus mixed and tempered with linſeed, and a little dry- 


4 in dil. . . 
A For the carnation, or fleſh-colour of a fair complexion, 


you muſt temper flake-white, with a little vermilion, or 


© red-lead, and but a very ſmall matter of fine lake; for the 
© lips a little more vermilion and lake: you mix this carna- 
tion with nut-oil. 


For a brown complection, make uſe of burnt oaker and 


. white: if a tawny-moor, you temper collen's-earth, with a 


little burnt oaker, and a very little white. | 
The hair is generally laid on with a mixture of umber, 


and a little black and white. If it turns upon the yellowiſh, 
then add to this a little oaker, with a ſmall matter of ver- 


milion; thus you may temper it deeper or lighter, as you 
would have it. For flaxen hair uſe flake-white, oaker, and 


RE 2 ſmall quantity of collen's earth. 


The colours for garments are manifold. 1. For blue gar- 


==X ments, you temper the beſt ſmalt with flake- white. 2. For graſs- 
green, take verdigreaſe and pink-yellow. 3. A ſea-green is 
3 made with green verditer, pink and flake-white. 4. A crimſon 


is a mixture of vermilion, lake and white. 5. A ſcarlet you 
lay on with vermilion only. 6. A cherry is tempered with 


4 N vermilion and white. 7. For yellow, mix either yellow orpi- 
2 ; ment, or maſticot; if you will have them paler, add flake- 


white or white-lead to them. There are ſeveral other yellow 


colours you may have at the colour- hops. 8. For an 
= orange-colour mix orpiment, and a little vermilion. 9. For 
2 purple, temper ſmalt, lake and white. 10. For a violet, 
bice and lake. 11. A ſtraw- colour is made of flake-white, 


yellow-oaker, and a very little umber. 12. Aſh-colour is a 


q mixture of black and white. 13. Cheſnut-colour is mixed 
of umber, lake and white. 14. Angels wings, or dove- 


: 4 colour, is tempered . with white, a little lake, and ſome 
=X ſmalt. 


For trees you temper the following colours. | 
I. The bodies of trees are commonly painted with pink, 


* r white, yellow oaker, and ſome ſmall matter of 


lack. 2. For the leaves that are near in fight take verdi- 


: i greaſe and pink; or if you want to have them of a darker 
colour, then mix indigo with pink. 3. The leaves of trees 
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which are more diſtant, muſt be done with green verditer 
pink and white. 

The colours you lay on behind the picture, you muſt 
chooſe according to the colour of the hair; if the hair is 
light, it requires a dark ground ; if the hair is dark or black, 
it muſt have a light ground. The colours for the dark 
ground are made of umber, white and black; and a light 
ground is compoſed of umber and white. 

For the fore-ground in landſkips you temper oaker, pink 
and white, with a ſmall matter of verditer. Country-cot- 


yellow oaker and ſmalt : the ſame colour likewiſe ſerves for 
ſtone buildings. Brick houſes or walls are done with yellow XX 
burnt oaker, and white, if they are at a great diſtance 
but if near, then take India red, and a little white. Mi 
Sky colours are prepared of ſmalt and white for the higheſt 2 
ſky ; for the lower more white is added; and yellow tem- 
pered with a ſmall matter of vermilion, for the lowermoſt of 
all. Obſerve, that in all your ſky-blues, and whites, you 
temper your colours with oil of nuts. J 


III. To work in cryons or paſiils. 


HERE are ſeveral methods uſed in the execution of © 

this art: ſome practitioners follow the rule of a certain 
French artiſt, whoſe cuſtom was to reduce the ſeveral colours 
he intended to make uſe of into powder, and place them in 
little boxes before him upon a table, then with ſtubbed pen- Rt 
Cils, the ends filled with cotton, he rubbed them in on : RK 
fine white medium or crown paper. The finiſhing ſtrokes oi 
the deep ſhadows he reſerved to do with ſharp-pointed RY 
peſtils of red and black chalk. This manner of painting bi 


in cryons is pretty neat, but not laſting ; becauſe the colours th 
not being bound are apt to fall off, and cauſe the work to be ve 
defective. ſo 
Others do it with paſtils, the length of one's finger, com- m 
poſed of ſeveral colours, mixt and ground together, of- Pl. 


ood conſiſtence, and rolled up in paſtils; when dry they 2 
t for uſe, and moſt practitioners work with them on blue 
paper, paſted on cloth, and ftrain'd ; they rub in the colour: 
with ſtubbed pencils, or with a twiſted piece 'of 1 * 
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| © ne bit of ſpunge put in a quill, or otherwiſe, nay even with 


© their finger's end. gs : 
; The laſt and beſt way is, in my opinion, this; you colour 
the on which you intend to draw your picture, with 
g papers 
© carnation or fleſh-colour, as near the complexion of the per- 
= ſon who is to be drawn as poſſible. You may at the ſame 
time colour other papers with different complexions, and put 
them by againſt you ſhall have occaſion for to uſe them: in 
doing of which you uſe a moiſt ſpunge ; your colour muſt 
be bound either with gum-arabick, or ſize, ſo as to prevent 
its coming off by rubbing: this being done, and the car- 
nation dry, you draw the out-lines faintly with red chalk 
then with your ſeveral paſtils you rub in the colours, and 
with your bruſhes, or the end of your finger, you blend the 
one into another, after the manner of oil-painters; and, as 
it is impoſſible to ſharpen your peſtils to ſuch a point as need- 
ful, you muſt finiſh and cloſe your work with red chalk, and 
black chalk, which, with your penknife, you may ſharpen 
at pleaſure to a ſmall point. 
= There are various ways of making paſtils ; ſome make 
= uſe of milk, beer, ale, or new wort, to bind the colours ; 
others uſe rotten fize : but the beſt way is to do them in the 
manner following. Suppoſe you want cryons for a brown 


o 


ution of complexion, grind' flake- white, red lead or vermilion, 
a certain  Engiih oaker, and a little pink: to theſe add a ſmall quantity 
colours of plaiſter of Paris; mix and incorporate it with the other 
them in colours, thick and ſtiff, like moiſt clay; then take it off the 
ded pen» ſtone, and roll it between the palms of your hand as long as 
in on : you think fit, and lay them to dry in a ſhady place in the 
trokes of ⁴ air, but not in the ſun, nor before a fire. 

z-pointed In this manner you mix and temper all your other colours; 
painting but -obſerve that ſome colours require more, others leſs of 
e colours the plaiſter of Paris ;' fome none at all. There are ſuch as 
ork to be RR you will be obliged to mix with other colours, as is the crim- 


er, com- lt 


her, of 3 
* they arc 


on blue ll 


1e colours 


' paper, 


| little 


fon,” where you will find it neceſſary to mix a little ver- 
== milion along with the lake, in order to work it with 
"i pleaſure. 06.4 et | | | 
In chis manner you may 
wich beautiful 
= rocks, water, 


paint all manner of landſkips, 
„ and all other colours requiſite for 
„Oc. remembering when you mix or 
colours, as umber, indigo, oaker, or 

of | the 


cretion, better than can be done by the pen. 454 
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the like, you take leſs plaiſter of Paris; but where the 
colours are looſe and ſandy, you muſt bind them, by adding 
more of it : practice will inſtrut how to proceed with diſ- 


The following receipt I judged would not be unatceptable to cen- 5 
noiſſeurs in painting, which was communicated to the publick, 2 


in the Gentleman's Magazine for the year 1753, P. 563- 5 + 
IV. To reſtore decayed paintings... f „ 


HE works of the greateſt maſters are often in danger 4 a f of 
of being loſt by the decay of the canvas upon which 


T 


they are drawn ; a method of remedying this inconvenience, - 
therefore, cannot but be agreeable to all true lovers of fo 
painting. | 3 | 12 1 
Let the decay'd picture be well cleaned, and ſpread with me 
its face downwards upon a ſmooth table, the back of it is tra 
then to be well moiſtened with boiling water, and, when 

the canvas is ſufficiently ſoftened, the picture muſt be turned til 


up, well ftretched out, and nailed down to the table all round XR 
the edges. The painting is then to be covered over with ol 
ftrong glue very hot, and a linnen cloth, half-worn, of the 
ſame ſize as the picture, to be ſpread upon it, and nailed 
down round the border: it is then to be expoſed to the ſun, 
to be dried as ſoon as poſſible. When it is dried, it is to 
be detached from the table, and nailed down again with the 
back of the painting uppermoſt. A little raiſed border of 
wax is made all round the edges, and the table being placed 
exactly level, a mixture of aqua fortis and water is poured 
upon it; if this, mixture be too ftrong, it will burn the RR 
painting, care muſt therefore be taken to prevent this, by a8 
dipping your finger in the mixture before you uſe it; and ii ane 
your finger does not turn yellow immediately, it is a ſign ca 


that the liquors are mixed in a due proportion. This mixture wo 
remains upon the canvas till the texture is quite diſſolved, Wyo 
and the threads rotted ; the liquor is then poured off, and wt 
the threads of the canvas are eaſily taken off with a ſpatula, con 
and the cruſt of painting will remain alone, glued with its but 
face, downwards to the linnen cloth before-mentioned : the qui 
cruſt is then to be waſhed and cleaned with pure water, after- BW dee 


wards 
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a — | | wards wiped with a fine ſoft ſpunge, and to ſtand till it be 
Ti quite dry. 


It is then to be cover'd with glue, wherein a little brandy 
5 70 be mix'd to make it ſtronger; upon this glue a new can- 


* 
M # 
1 N 
1 . 


vas is immediately ſuperinduced, ' ſpread ſmooth, and well 


. preſs d, fo that it may ſtick in every part. The beſt way of 
publick, preſſing it is with plates of lead, or ſlabs of poliſhed marble, * 
563 care being taken to wipe the new canvas from time to time, 

to prevent its ſticking to the plates, by means of the glue 
which oozes through it. All that now remains to be done is 
| to take away the linnen cloth and glue, that cover the face 
danger "of the painting. As ſoon, therefore, as the laſt glueing is dry, 
1 which che whole is to be detach'd from the table, and the linen 
Mmence, cloth turned up, by moiſtning it with the mixture of aqua- 
vers of fortis, and common water, its texture will ſoon be deſtroyed, 
and it may be taken away, and then the glue may be eaſily 
ad with E moved by the means of hot water. Thus is the painting 
of it is transferred entire and perfect upon a new canvas. 
, when When paintings are upon wood, the wood muſt be pared 
e turned ettiill it be very thin, and the mixture of aqua fortis and com- 
Il round mon water, being poured upon what remains, will ſoon diſ- 
wr ſolve its texture, and render it eaſy to be taken away. 
5 © x 
42 750 V. Infirufions to paint in water-colours, by Mr. Edwards. 
E un, 4 \ 

it is to ] HERE are two ways of painting in water; one b 
we foe = mixing white with Kos 2 1 laying on a thick. 
order 0 ; 


body, the other is only waſhing your paper or vellum with a 
g placed thin water tinctured with colour. The firſt method is thus 
3. poured BY performed: When you have a drawing finiſhed in out-lines, 
burn the you lay in your colours mixt with white, in ſuch a medium, 

this, by as to be about the middle colour, between your higheſt lights 
; and it and deepeſt ſhadow. The diſtances muſt be done firſt, be- 


is a ſign cauſe the out- lines of the parts more forward, may then be 
$ mixture worked over the more diſtant and firſt finiſhed parts, when 
diſſolved, Wl — have laid your ground-ſhadow firſt, with the ſame co - 

off, and Wl ours you have laid on, only with leſs white in them, *till you 
a ſpatula, come to your deepeſt ſhadows, wherein is no white at all; 
d with is i but it is to be remarked, that theſe ſtrong ſhadows are re- 
ned : the WT quired only in the front objects of the picture, and that the 
ter, . Leep ſhadows of the fine colours muſt be allayed with black 
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or brown, to give them their natural obſcurity. When the 
dark ſhadows are finiſhed, you may begin to heighten the 
lights, by adding white to the colours with which you laid in 
the different parts of your picture; obſerving always, that 


as objects are little ſhadowed, they muſt be little or nothing 
heightened, when very diſtant ; but front figures may be 
heightened very much; yet we ſhould avoid uſing pure white, 
in the heightening of an object, unleſs it be of a white colour, 
or has a poliſhed ſurface, or be ſome other body that reflects 


the light very ſtrong, 


When all the particular parts of a picture are finiſhed ſe- 
parately, the whole is to be carefully ſurveyed and conſidered, 
to ſee that there is harmony throughout: For if diſtances 
neareſt to the foreground are too faint, they will ſeem to be 
farther off than their perſpective proportions will allow; o« 
if your greateſt diſtances are expreſſed too ſtrong and diſtinct, 
they are brought too near, ſo that after finiſhing the parts, 


there generally wants fome amendment in the whole. 


In a piece of painting ſpecial care ſhould be taken that 
there be no very ſharp, or hard lines, or any ſudden lights 
immediately bordering on dark ſhadows, On the contrary, 
the out- lines of objects ſhould be ſo broken into the ground 
behind them, as not to be preciſely traced, and many pain- 
ters have harmonized all their colours, by never introducing 
a direct red, blue, yellow, or hardly any other gay colour, 


without ſome little mixture of allay, 


This method of uſing water-colours is called painting, the 5 15 
other is called waſhing or ſtaining, and the ſubject may be 


either a drawing or a print. N 


To make an intire draw ing in the thin or waſhing way, 


it muſt firſt be drawn in out- lines, and then you may pro- 


ceed to finiſh it with different colours in its different part, 0. 
as the nature of the thing requires, 1 to waſh wi 


water thinly tinctured with colour, at firſt, and gradually pro- 
ceeding to uſe it more ſtrong in your ſhadows, employing no 
white at all throughout your work, but carefully leaving the 
white of your paper in the high lights of white objects ; and 
very thinly wathing the lights in coloured bodies. You are to 
obſerve, that this method is no more than making a drawing 
in Indian ink, only inſtead of making it all black, you ule 
hne prepared colours in the different parts of your 7 
| rints 
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Prints may be coloured this way, without white inter- 
In order to procure colours that will be exceeding 
fine, and run very ſmooth in this way of waſhing, mix a 
little gummed colour in a large ſhell, work it well with your 
finger, then thin it with water, and let it ſettle a little, and 
by pouring a little of the top of it into another clean ſhell, 
you will procure a fine free-working colour, which you may 


Wales as light as you pleaſe by the addition of water. If a 


colour doth not ſpread itſelf freely by reaſon of any greaſineſs 
on your paper, if you touch your pencil ever ſo little in ox- 


e parts, 7 5 
nor under gummed; that which is too much gummed or ſized 


cen that 


en lights 


:ontrary, 
ground; 
ny pain- 
roducing 
y colour, 
an over-gummed paper will hardly 

ting, the proper medium may be found by that which only ſticks a 
T may be 
4 XX per be white or not, provided it be of an even clear grain and 

ing way, ſurface. A caſt on the yellow or cream will not hurt the 
nay pro- 
ent part, ps 
raſh with Rs 


gall, it will make your colours run free. Always obſerve in 


| i theſe firſt and lighteſt colours to uſe a large pencil, in order 


to fill up the ſpace you have to cover with all convenient ex- 


& pedition ; for if you are ſlow, and let your colour dry in parts, 


and touch again over the edges, your colours will be blotchy 
and _ . 


Paper, for drawing on in this way, ought to be neither over 


in the making, is ſo hard and cloſe, it will not take in the 
colours at all, and what is laid on at firſt is apt to waſh off 
again in the ſecond ſhadowing ; and, paper not ſized, hath a 
contrary inconveniency, for the colours are apt to run through 


it, and ſpread beyond your defign on the out-fide : a proper 
paper may be choſen by touching it with your tongue; an un- 
= gummed paper will ſtick very cloſe to the top of your tongue; 


ually pro: 
loying no Wl 


2aVIng the 


ects ; an) Wl 
You are to 
a drawing 


„ you ule 
picture. 


Prins Wi 


ſtick at all, by which a 


little to the tongue. It is of ſmall import whether your pa- 


4 drawing when finiſhed. If a print that you would colour be 
on a looſe ungummed paper, it may be prepared for colouring 


by waſhing it over, once or more, as it may require, with a 
thin paſte made of wheat-flour, boiled in water, and letting 
it dry on between each waſhing. 


* 
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VI. M.. Edwards's new method of making pictures of birds 
with their natural feathers. | 


IRS T take a thin board, or pannel of deal or wain- 
ſcot, well ſeaſoned, that it may not ſhrink, then ſmooth] 
paſte on it white paper, and let it dry; and if the wood 
its colour through, you may paſte on a ſecond paper, and it 
will be whiter : let the ſecond paper dry, then get ready any 
bird that you would repreſent, and draw it as exact as may be 
on your paper'd pannel, of its natural fize, (middle · ſized 
birds are the beſt for -this work) then paint what ground- 
work, or tree, or other thing, you deſign to ſet your bird 
on, together with the bill and legs of the bird in water-co- 
lours, leaving the bird to be covered with its own natural 
feathers. You muſt firſt prepare the part to be feathered by 
Jaying on pretty thick gum arabic, diflolved in water, with a 
large hair pencil; then lay the pannel flat, and let it dry hard, 
and when dry, cover it with your gum-water a ſecond time, 
and let it dry, and then a third, in caſe you do not find it 
lie with a good bory on the paper ; the thickneſs of a ſhilling 
when dried hard is ſufficient. When your piece is thus pre- 
pared, take the feathers off from your bird as you caſe them, 
beginning at the tail, and points of the wing, and working 
upwards to the head, obſerving to cover that, part of your 
draught with the feather that you take from the ſame part 
in your bird, letting them fall one over another in their na- 
tural order: you mult prepare your feathers by cutting off 
the downy part that is about their bottoms, and the larger 
feathers muſt have the inſides of their ſhafts ſhaved off to 
make them lay flat; the quills of the wings muſt have their 
inner webs clipped off, that in laying them the gum may 
hold'them by their ſhafts When you begin to lay them, 
take a pair of ilecl pliers to hold the feathers in, and have 
ſome gum-watec, not too thin, and a large pencil ready to 
moiſten the gummed ground work by little and little as you 
work it, then lay your feathers or. the moiſten'd parts, which 
mult not be wateriſh, but ſomething tacky or clammy, to 
hoid the feathers: you ſhould prepare a parcel of imall 
leaden weights, in the form of ſugar loaves, which you may 
cat in ſand, by fiſt making holes in its ſurface with a SY 
BEG -  ſties3 
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ſtick theſe weights will be neceſſary to ſet on the feathers 
you have newly Tayed on, to hold them to the gum, till they 
are dry and fixed; but you muſt be cautious left the gum 
come through the feathers, for it not only ſmears them, but 
ſticks to the bottoms of the weights, and will be apt to pull 
off the feathers with the weights, which will diſorder your 
work. When you have wholly covered your bird with fea- 
thers, you muſt, with a little thick gum, ftick on a piece of 
paper cut round, of the bigneſs, and in the place of the eye, 
which you muſt colour like the eye of the bird; when the 
whole is dry, dreſs the feathers round the out line that may 
chance to a little, and rectify what may be mended in 
any other part ; then lay a clean ſheet of paper on it, and 
on that a heavy book, or ſome ſuch thing, to preſs it; after 
which it may be preſerved in a frame covered with a glaſs. 


VII. Diractians for taking the figure of butter-flies on thin 
gum'd paper, in order to ſlick them on paper, by way of 
embelliſhment. 5 


AK E butterflies, or field- moths, either thoſe catched 
abroad, or ſuch as are taken in caterpillars, and nurſed 


in the houſe itil they be flies, clip off their wings very cloſe to 


their bodies, and lay them on clean paper, in the form of a 
butterfly when flying ; then have ready prepared gum arabic, 
that hath been ſometime diſſolved in water, and is pretty 
thick, if you put a drop of ox gall into a ſpoonful of this, 
it will be better for the uſe; temper them well with your 
finger, and ſpread a little of it on a piece of thin white pa- 
per, big enough to take both ſides of your fly; when it begins 
to be clammy under your finger, and the paper is in proper 
order to take the feathers from the wings of the fly, then lay 
the gummed fide on the wings, and it will take them up, 
then double your paper ſo as to have all the wings between 
the paper, tuen lay it on a table, preſſing it cloſe with your 
fingers, and you may rub it gently with ſome ſmooth hard 
thing; then open the paper, and take ont the wings, which 
will come forth tranſparent ; the down of the upper and un- 
der fide of the wings {ticking to the gummed paper, form a 
juſt likeneſs of both ſides of the wings in their natural ſhapes 
and colours, The nicety of taking off flies depends on a 

_ Juſt 
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juit degree of moiſture of the gum'd paper; for if it be too 
_ 1 will be blotted and — , — if too dry, your 
paper will ſtick ſo faſt together that it will be torn in * 
ration. When you have opened your gum'd papers, and 
they are dry, you muſt draw the bodies from the natural 
ones, and paint them in water colours; you muſt take a 
paper that will bear ink very well for this uſe, for a ſinking 
paper will ſeparate with the wet, and ſpoil all. 


E e- eh.. ut 
BART) N. 
Introductory rules for finding the natural ſha- 
dows of the SUN, as likewiſe thoſe of the 
- 'Torcn, LAMP and CANDLE. 


F credit may be given to what the antients have related of 
painting, that as the origin or firſt diſcovery thereof was 
accidentally owing to ſhadow, ſo in proceſs of time the 
improvements of ſhadow has rendered it compleat, and 
brought it to that perfection we now behold it in. It is light 
and ſhadow which ſtrikes the eye with admiration, and 
gives life and beauty to a picture, even in pieces as have 
not the advantage of colours, but are merely the product of 
a painter's ſkill, by diſplaying light and ſhadow artfully, by 
only painting grey in grey, or, as artiſts term it, in claro ob- 
0 - pieces in miniature, tho' ſhaded only with Indian ink, 
are by ſome curious hands done to admiration ; as are like- 
wiſe ſuch drawn with only a black lead pencil, This art is 
by the Europeans brought to great perfection by demonſtrable 
geometrical and mathematical rules; ſo that any one as is 
intent to make ſome proficiency and advancement in painting 
or drawing, may without much trouble attain to the know- 
ledge thereof. | LN 
The Chineſe, and other eaſtern nations, tho* people of 
eat ingenuity and artful inventions, are yet very much at a 
is with reſpect to light and ſhadow ; and tho' they are very 
| expert 
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expert in carving and modelling, their pictures, for want of 

ſhadow and perſpective, are far from being perfect. 
It is not my intent to enlarge in this preamble or intro- 
duction, but proceed in giving the neceſſary rules for diſ- 
playing light and ſhadow in painting or drawing, by a me- 
thod plain, eaſy, and intelligible. I have omitted, in a 
great meaſure, ſuch unn ry rules or rays, as might ren- 
der the acquiſition, of this art intricate, and diſcouraging in 
the purſuit thereof to young beginners, but rendered it as 

eaſy and intelligible as the nature of it will permit. 
By a natural ſhadow we underſtand a diminution of light, 
cauſed. by the interpoſition of ſome body which is not tranſ- 
parent, and renders upon the plane the form and figure of it, 
according to the different ſorts of lights: the ſun gives it - 
of one faſhion ; the torch, lamp and candle of another; and 
the day, which gives no frame for it. The ſun's ſhadow is 
always parallel to the object; that of the torch is given by 
rays iſſuing from the center thereof ; this cauſes the ſhadow 
to be never equal to the body, but more large, and encreaſes 
or diminiſhes according as it is removed. The ſhadow 
cauſed by the day not having ſtrength ſufficient to frame the 
figure, renders only a confuſed darkneſs from the object: 
this having no rule, every one giveth the ſhadow according 
to his fancy and diſcretion. 
For to find the ſhadow we muſt ſuppoſe two things, the 
light and the body: the light gives the ſhadow, and the 
body ſhape and figure. To comprehend this we muſt take 
notice of two points, the one relating to the foot of the 
light, which ought always to be taken on the plane where 
the object ſtands; and the other of the torch, or any other 
lightened matter; the rule for the ſun and the torch being 
e with only this difference, that the ſhadow of the 
un is given by parallels, and that of the torch or lamp by 
the central rays of the flame thereof. For example: (plate 
IV. Ag. 1.) if by the ſun we take the ſhadow of a cube A, 
we muſt, from the ſun's height B, draw a perpendicular line 
to touch the angle of the plane C D; then from the corners 
E E draw parallels to this: and to find the end of the ſhadow 
we muſt draw a line from the ſun B, paſſing the angle of 
the cube at F, which will diſſect the line C D in G; then 
drawing a parallel to chat by the angle H, it will gun 
me 
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of the cube, drawing the two points I and G together. 
Thus by determining the place of the ſun, and the point 


line E at the point I, which will give the end of the ſhadow 


underneath, to draw the lines of an angle, and making other 
lines parallel, you will have the ſhade caſt before, or on any 
other ſide, as you may ſee by the figures 1, 2. | 

With reſpect to the ſhadow of a cube from a torch, we 
muſt from the point O, the foot of the light, draw rays by 


all the angles of the plane of the cube OD, OE, OF, OG; 
then from-the flame of the torch draw other oblique lines by 


— 


line A at the 


the elevated angles, till they divide the lines below from the 
point O, and by joining the points I K with a right line, 
we thall have the ſhadow of the cube; as you ſee in fig. 3. 


Plate IV. 
The ſun never ſtanding till, all elevations of the ſame 


height, tho* diſtanced from one another, give an equal 
ſhadow, according as the ſun advances or retires : wherefore 
if we intend to cauſe a ſhadow of ſome object or other, we 
muſt determine the place of the ſun, and the point under it, 
and draw from thence the two lines which deform the 
ſhadow, as here the wall A giveth the point of its ſhadow in 
B, and if from the point B you draw to the point of light 
C, the line BC ſhall be the Cds of the wall D, as it is 
of A, and of all as ſhall be in the ſame line to the point of 
light C. But if the light come from the bottom, or from 
before, we muſt come lower or more forward with the point 
under the ſun, and draw lines from the one and the other b 
the angle A to the point of fight M, which will determine the 
ſhadow. See plate IV. fig. 4. 

If an object is ſquare, then draw from the point A under 
the ſun parallel lines from the angles of the plane, as AD, 
CF; then from the center of the ſun B draw a line to the 
angle the fartheſt remote, as at'G, which will divide the 
point D ; draw a parallel to this at the other 
angle, which will divide the line A in I. From the point D 
and I draw lines to the point of fight F, which will deter- 
mine the length of the ſhadow. + See fig. 5. plate IV. 

If it be a round we muſt elevate perpendiculars from the 
foot as from VN, which is the middle, and KP the fide; 
then from the center of the ſun, paſſing the upper part of 
the round at N, draw a line, till it divides the parallel at the 


point 
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— 


peine O, which determines the length of the ſhadow; che 


em is found after the ſame manner, by drawi 
panels NO om the upper part, and one from the eln 
, as you find it more clearly explained in fig. 6, plate TV. 
The ſhadow of a bowl or globe, fig. 7. plate IV. is found 
by dropping perpendiculars from both its ſides, whereby we 
muſt frame the plane for to fix the line from the ſun by a 
tangent, till it divide the line Rat the point T; likewiſe 
another parallel to that at V, to divide the fame line R. 
The diſtance between T and V will be the compaſs of the 
ſhadow. pe} G 3 
To find the ſhadow of the board I, draw the perpen- 
dicular M, which will divide the ray NO; then drawing a 
line from under the ſun MP, and from the board elevated, I, 
a line which divides MP, and gives the dimenſion. of the 
ſhadow. . | 1 | 
To find the ſhadows of objects againſt the wall we muſt 
from the foot of the light Q, and from the center of the 
light P, draw rays, . which, paſs the corners of the plane of 
the object R; but becauſe they meet with the bottom of the 
wall ＋. we muſt, at the meeting of the angle 8, elevate all 
thoſe lines: then draw from the center of the light other 
lines at the top of the object R, Which ſhall divide the lines 
of the plane, and mark the place of the ſhadow upon each 
of them. Thus by finding out the foot of the light or lamp, 


one may have the ſhadows of A* in what place ſoever 


they be: to find the ſhadow of 
of the light. The piece Y has the point Z, and the piece 
the point & for the foot of the light. See fig. 8. plate IV. 
For to find the ſhadow of ſeveral parallel planes we muſt 
proceed in the following manner, and as it is illuſtrated in 
the plate. The firſt plane is the ground whereon is placed a 
chair; the ſecond is the upper-part of a table, which is pa- 
rellel to the plane of the chair, and either above or below 
the table there may be one, two, or three more of thoſe planes, 
on which we may find the foot of the light, for to find out 
the ſhadows of the objects which ſhall be there. For ex- 
ample, the foot of the light is the point C, and B the light; 
from theſe two points C B we muſt draw lines below and 


, the point X is the foot 


above the object O, for to have the ſhadow E upon the table. 


Now, to have the ſhadow of the chair A, which is upon the 
ground, 
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ound, we muſt upon the ſame level or ground find the 
Bot of the light upon the table, which is the point C; to 
accompliſh this, M. draw. from the point of diſtance (which is 
here beyond the length of the paper) a line by the foot of 
the table F, then fran the corner G drop a perpendicular, 
which ſhall divide . the line of diſtance at the point H, b 
which we muſt draw a parallel HI, to the upper-part of the 
table; and by which we ſhall. find what we ſeek for, by 
drawing from the point of ſight K, a ray paſfing by the cen- 
ter of the foot of the light & to the end of the table L, we 
muſt from the point F, drop a perpendicular upon H I, 
which will give the point M, from which we muſt draw a 
ray to the point of ſight K, and dropping upon this a perpen- 
dicular from the point C, dividing the ray 1 K, it gives the 
point N, for the foot of the light. This being found, you 
proceed in the ſame manner for the ſhadow of the chair, and 
draw lines by all the angles of the plane of the chair, and 
from the light B draw other lines by the upper- part of the 
chair, which divide thoſe of the plane, and mark where the 
ſhadow is to go. Fg. 9, plate V, will explain it better than 
a long and perplext deſcription ; the above will be ſufficient]y 
intelligiable. _ a ee . e e, . 
The ſhadow of the ſun in all ſorts of figures, naked or 
cloathed, is found by the fame rule as of all other bodies, 
namely, by parallels, both under the figure, and thoſe that 
come from the ſun: For example, let the figures be what 
they will, we muſt from under its feet A, draw a line 
to the point of ſight B, upon which you draw perpendiculars 
from all the points, as may help to find the true ſhadow: 
from the hand C you let fall a plumb-line, which ſhall divide 
at the point D, and from the elbow E, drop one to the point 
F, another. from the hat G, which will give the point H, 
from all which points you draw parallels to the baſe. The 
height of the ſun being fixt upon, we muſt draw a line, 
which ſhall touch the brim of the hat G, till it divides the 
point L, which will be the end of the ſhadow. Then draw 
a parallel by the point C, till it divides the line D, at the 
pet O; this ſhall be the ſhadow of the hand with the ſtaff. 
To the point E you draw a parallel, which will divide F, 
at the point P, this ſhall ſhew the ſhadow of the elbow ; wy 
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WE co of all places, whereby we may mark the extent of the 
= haidow. Ser fig. 10, plate V. EI HA 4 4 79 
[ As by the torch, ſo, in like manner by a lamp, we ma 


ad the ſhadow of a cube, or any other. object ; for we m 

= from the foot of the light, which is the point O, draw par 
—_ ral} from all the angles of the plane, then from the point 
C, draw rays to paſs the angles of the cube elevated, or at top, 
till they divide the parallel lines below, and they will deter- 
mine the extent of the ſhadow of the cube. See plate V. 12 
To find the ſhadow of an object às has more breadt 4 
top than below, you firſt make a plane of the top at its bot- 
WE tom, by dropping perpendiculars : the height of the ſum be- 
ing fixt-upon, you drop from its center à perpendicular, and 
draw from all the angles of the plane parallels to it, then 
from' the ſun draw a line paſſing by the angle D, until it dir 
vide the line of the plane thereof at F; after this is done, 
draw a parallel to it at the angle A, to divide the line B at G, 
from which and the point F you draw to the point of light E, 
then from the point H, draw to the point G and 1. ind you 
will have the ſhadow compleat. The ſhadow of the crols is 
produced after the ſame manner, and is fully illuſtrated in the 
ME. SONY A. 12, 1 e de 
The ſhadow of a pyramid by a torch, is the ſame as if it 
were by the ſun; after having made the plane B, C, D, E, 
and drawn two diagonals to find'the midft of the plane F, you 
cauſe a perpendicular to drop from A, then draw from the 
four points to the point A, and the pyramid is framed; then 
from the foot of the torch paſs a line through the centre F, 
and. from the torch-light draw another to paſs by the top of 
the pyramid A, till it divide the line F, at the point I, which 
will be the boundary of the ſhadow, and by drawing C to I, 
and E to I, it will be compleat. See fig. 14, plate U. 

How the ſhadow of a bowl is found by the ſun has already 


been taught; the following is a ſhort inſtruction how to pro- 


ceed in finding the ſhadow of a bowl by a torch or lamp: 
firſt take the roundneſs of the bowl by a pair of compaſſes, 
which is the circle A, through which draw a diameter B C; 
below the circle, touching it, draw a parallel to B C; then 
from the two ends of the diameter B C, drop a perpendicu- 
lar en each fide to the bottom line, by which you _ the 

52 1 7 8." Plane. 
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plane . After you have drawn from the foot of the light I, 
ines which touch the plane on one fide and the other, one 
paſing the middle of it, which will ſhew the breadth of the 
ade, you muſt, draw lines from the light of the lamp, one 
of which touching the bowl between. A and B, divides the 
line T H, at the point M, which is the. end, and the other 
from the light of the lamp touching the fore-part of the bow! 
at C, divide the line I H at the point Q, the begin- 
ning of the ſhadow, . See plate V. fig. 15. The ſame rule 
is to be obſerved in cups, vials, flaggons, and other round 
ieces,. which have more breadth on top than at bottom : the 
How will explain the manner of proceeding 
The ſhadows of the ſun are always caſt on one fide, for it 
is impoſhible they ſhould, at one and the ſame time, be of one 
figure towards weſt, and of another towards eaft. But a 
torch, lamp, or candle, will caft their ſhadows diverſely, the 
one towards eaſt, another weft, this north, and that ſouth, 
according to the poſition of bodies about them. The foot 
of the light A, ſerves for a center, whither all the ſhadows 
draw, and the light B, where they muſt end, with this dif- 
ference, that thoſe neareſt to the central ſhade have'theirs 
ſhorter ; and thoſe farther off increaſe according to their diſ- 
tance in length. See fig. 1. plate VII. N. 

The ſecond figure has not the light in the middle, yet the 
order of ſhadow is the ſame; they all draw to the foot of the 
light C, and are determined by the point of the light D. See 
Hg. 2. plate VI. | 5 


* The drawing of a plane, in perſpective, for a circle, bowl, 
or other round ſubſtance, is done by drawing the compaſs of it 
into a ſquare with diagonal lines, and that into perſpective. 
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HSIHSSS$0ISUSSSSSIESHUTNIGTOOGD 
PART, 
Of WATER-WORKS, and FounNTAINS. 


* is ſcarce any thing in nature, be it ever ſo 
beneficial and ſerviceable, but what may, by ſome cauſe 
or other, exceed the bounds of its limits, and derogate from 
its firſt original good, into ſome deſtructive and prevailing evil. 
What in this ſublunary world is of greater benefit, and of 
more ſervice, both to the animal and vegetable productions, 
than water, whilſt kept in its limits and confines? And 
again, what in nature is more violent, horrible and de- 
ſtructive, whenever it exceeds its bounds, or is obſtructed 
and prevented from its natural courſe ? Since the general de- 


luge, which over-ſpread the face of the whole earth, we. 


have had many ſhocking inſtances recorded in hiſtory, of 


towns, cities and countries ſwallowed up by inundation ; and 


were it not for making uſe of ſuch means, and artificial con- 
trivances, to curb or refiſt the violence of that element, many 


> | more of ſuch calamities and diſaſters would daily happen, 


and continual devaſtations of fields, meadows and lands would 
be made uſeleſs, and turned into lakes, ſeas, and other 
ſtanding waters, from which now, by the, ingenuity and in- 
| duſtry of men, they not only are kept by intrenchments, 
dams, fluices, and other contrivances, from ruin and deſo- 
lation; but great ſeas and lakes have been turned and con- 
verted into arable land, pleaſant towns, and flouriſhing 
Cities, , 
I do not intend to enlarge on this ſubject, it being a taſk 
as would require a volume of itſelf ; but ſhall only take notice 
of ſuch contrivances of art and ingenuity, wheicby water is 


made a pleaſing ſcene for recreation and delight, exhibited to 


publick view in pleafure-gardens, ſquares, markets, and other 
places of reſort; when firſt the water, by its natural courſe, is 
conveyed through pipes from a high torrent, and from thence 
to ſtream forth through leſſer tubes or pipes, à are hid in 

Vox. II. G various 
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various repreſentations of rocks, figures of men and beaſt, 
fiſhes, fowls, &c. fuch high torrents will afford admirable 
caſcades, ſpouts, and, in ſhort, all that art can contrive or 
invent for delightful water-works. 24% When in a low 
current of water a motion can be given to enſigns, mills, &c, 
for to force a ſufficient quantity of water up into a reſcrvoir 
that lays higher than the garden, where the fountains and 
caſcades are to be ſupplied. There is no country in the 
world by nature more ſuited and better ſituated for an artiſt 
to diſplay his genius to adorn parks, gardens, ſquares, and 
other places, than England, and yet none where it is leſs 
encouraged and oy ed : I could, were it my intent, fill this 
volume with a deſcription of the moſt famous and moſt ad- 


mired water-works, caſcades and fountains, which excite | 


travellers to viſit thoſe places where they are to be found, 
as in Italy, France, Spain, and other foreign parts; but, 
for brevity's ſake ſhall only take notice of the ſurpriſing cu- 
rious water-works of the king's gardens at Verſailles in 
France, which, at an immenſe expence, are ſupplied with 
water from the river Seine near Marly, by a curious water- 
engine, that forceth it up a high hill into two large baſons, 
and is from thence conducted by aqueducts and pipes to the 
gardens at Verſailles. 8 

Among the vaſt variety of admirable repreſentations of 
artful inventions, are the grotto, the baſon of the crown, the 
fountain of the pyramid, the caſcade of the water -alley, the 
pavilion fountain, the water-bower, the theatre, the water- 
mountain, the baſon of Flora, Apollo's baſon, the baſon of 
Saturn, the baſon.ef Bacchus, the baſon of Latona, the laby- 
rinth, wherein are exhibited the fables of Æſep, and many 
others, too numer@us to be here ſpecified. My principal aim 
at preſent, is to give the curious reader a few general hints for 
contriving of ſome water-works in miniature for his own 
private amuſement, or for decorating of beaufets, ſide- boards, 
or tables of defarts at grand feaſts, and elegant entertainments, 
and this only as a ſpecimen for his improvement; and ſuch 
alterations as himſelf ſhall think proper, according to the 
conveniency and ſituation of the place they are to be ex- 
hibited in. | | | | 
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To farce water by deſcent, ſo as to fiream through various kinds 
off figures in a-litthe fountain. Plate VII. fig. 1. 


ET ABB be a ciſtern placed above the cieling of the 
hall or place here the fountain is to Rand, either near 
the wall of a ſide board, or over a table deſigned for a 
deſart; C a baſon, decorated round the rim with ſhells, 
ſtanding} on a reſervoir D, into which the water empties it- 
ſelf, and is from thence, by a private pipe, let out into the 
yard; E a palm · tree, which- reaches from the baſon up to 
the cieling, incloſing a pipe, whereby the water is conveyed: 
from the ciſlern A B to the baſon C; F a ſtopple, to keep the, 
water in, or to let it out of the ciſtern; the baſon C has a 
Joſe covering, which you may decorate with little hollow 
res-of- ſilver, copper, braſs, or elſe with porcelain figures 
the Chalſes manufacturing, for to diſcharge: little ſtreams 
from their mouth, noftrils; bills, or whatever may have an 
opening for that purpoſe. You may, for want of them, 
make! uſe of figures made of wood, or formed of wax, or 
other materials, painted over, having ſmall pipes concealed: 
within them: theſe figures may be made in imitation of men, 
beaſts, birds, fiſhes, &c. The palm tree may diſcharge, 
if made of tin, droppings from the ends of the leafs; it 
may be repreſented ſtanding on a little iſland, with ſome land- 
animals ſpouting water. The reſt of the ſurface, painted in 
Imitation of water, may be garniſhed with ſwans, ducks, 
dalphins,, &c. Having thus compleated your deſign, you 
may, by turning the cock, . or- pulling the ſtopple out of the 
eiſtern, diſplay your art to the admiration of the ſpeRators, 
or put ai ſtop to it when you pleaſe, by cloſing the vent- 
e. 12 


A fountain for a dgart of a' different contrivance. 


2 SE a ſtrait round barrel A to he made of tin, braſs, 
or copper, of what length and dimenſion you pleaſe; 
n round board D to the inſide, ſo à8 it may with eaſe ſlip 
up and daun; coat the rim round with leather, for to keep 
the water above board; underneach it faſten to the middle a 
Pliable ſteel ſpiral ſpring G, by which the board: may be 
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forced from the bottom to the top of the barrel. Faſten the 
other end to the bottom B, and fix to the board D, cloſe to 
the center of the ſpring, a cord H, which reaching down 
below the middle of the bottom of the barrel through a little 
hole, you may thereby pull down the board D, in order to 
empty the baſon when full. The conveyance of the water 
into the baſon C, and the figures which are to ſend it forth 
in little ſtreams muſt be thus performed: the baſon, which 
may be in ſize of what bigneſs you pleaſe, yet proportionable 
to the place where the entertainment is to be, muſt have a 
fat or a convex cover, on which you place ſuch figures as have 
been taken notice of in the foregoing direction; at the bot- 
@m of the baſon let there be a round opening E, cloſe to 
the middle of the top of the barrel ; at one end of the cover 
muſt be a hole F, which you may open and cloſe at pleaſure: 
this machine muſt be fixed, ſo that the top of the barrel may 
be level with the table. Somebody pulls down the board by 
the ſtring G, while another fills. the barrel through the hole 
F : this done, cork the hole, then the ſpring will force the 
water by means of the board into the baſon, and from thence 
into the fountain figures ; the baſon being full open the hole 
F, and pulling down the board with the ſpring, all the 
water will empty itſelf into the barrel again; then cloſing 
the hole F, and letting looſe the ſpring, the fountain will 
play as before. 

For the better explanation you may have recourſe to fig. 2. 
plate VII. where A is the barrel; B the bottom of the barrel; 


C the baſon; D the round board; E the opening by which 


the water enters in, and empties itſelf out of the baſon into 
the barrel; F the hole in the cover of the baſon; G the 
ſpiral ſpring ; H the ſtring faſtened to the board D, by which 
it is pulled down. 


To force water into little ftreams by compreſſion. 
n a barrel to be made of copper, cloſe at bottom, 

of what height you pleaſe; fit a plug of pretty hard 
and heavy wood ſo as to ſlip up and down with eaſe, the 


ſides of this plug to be covered round with leather; bore 
ſeveral holes through towards the middle thereof, over which 


you faſten hollow figures of fiſhes, birds, &c. having ſmal! 
+ pipes 


28888. 
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ipes as may ſpin little ſtreams from thyir mouth, bill, Cc. 
may alſo be made to the figures round the bot- 
tom of the barrel or cylinder. Fill the barrel with water, 
and put the wooden plug on the ſurfacq, the preſſure will 
cauſe the water to ſpin from the little figures, and from the 
figures at the bottom of the barrel. | 
A the barrel, B the plug, C the figures on the-ptug, D 
the figures at the bottom of the barrel. See plate VII. fig. 3. 


An experiment of forcing water by air compreſſed. 


HR a pretty large pot or veſſel, ſquare or round, 
cloſe covered, in the fide of the upper part whereof fix 
a clack of leather and wood, with a piece of lead upon it; 
on the top of the middle of the veſſel place a hollow ball of 


copper, with a pipe as may reach almoſt to the bottom of the 


veſſel, having a braſs cock at top. Fill the veſſel about half 
full of water, and blow into the hole of the clack ; your 
breath will enter the veſſel, and when in, the lead will preſs 
down the clack. Repeat this ſeveral times, and the veſlel 
will be filled with air, and preſs upon the water, then turn- 
ing the cock, the water will ſpin out for a conſiderable 
time. | 12799 
A the veſfe], B the clack, C the hollow ball, D the bras 
cock, E the pipe by which the water is forced up. See plate 


_ VL fe. . 


Another experiment. 


KEE T AA be either a ſquare or round veſſel, with a par- 
tition in the middle, having a funnel at top, B, (here 
repreſented in a gardiner's flower-tub); C is a pipe, the end 
whereof muſt reach from the funnel almoſt to the bottom of 
the lower veſſel, as at D; let there alſo come from the par- 
tition a pipe, which reaches almoſt to the top of the upper 
veſſel, as at E: in the top of the upper veſſel let there be 
another pipe, F, reaching from almoſt the bottom of the 


upper veſſel, and extending itſelf through the figure, and 1 


gardiner's watering-pot ; in the top of the upper veſſel mu 
be a hole, G. When you will uſe it, fill through that hole 
the upper veſſel with water, then ſtop the hole with a cork, 
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part wich wine, neither of both will mix together; but 
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and pouring ſome water into the funnel” B, the water in the 
upper veſſel will run out of the pipe F, through the watering- 
pot, and ſo continue till all the water in the upper veſſel is 
run out. The water from the tunnel prefling the air in the 
lower veſſel, maketh it aſcend through the pipe E, and preſs 
the water in the upper veſſel, which having no other vent 
but through the pipe F, it runneth out of the gardiner's 
watering-pot into the tunnel or veſſel with plants. See plate 
VIII. fig. 2. 


A figure flanding on a cube or ſquare pedeflal, to ſound a wind- 
ah ba Sean. Plau Vill. A. 3 n 


Peau à cubic ciftern, A, to the lid whereof you fix a 
copper concave hemiſphere B, having -at bottom one or 
two holes C; let there likewiſe be a hole in the top of the 
ciſtern D to pour in the water, with a cork to it. On the top 
of the ciſtern fix an image of Fame, Mercury, or a trum- 
peter, with a ſmall pipe of reed or braſs concealed in the 
trumpet, which has a communication with a pipe that 
through the figure. At the foot of the figure,” where the 
pipe begins, have a little braſs cock E; there muſt likewiſe 
come out of the ſide of the hemiſphere a little ſhort pipe F, 
having a clack within. Fill the cube or pedeſtal with water, 
about the third part full, blow then into the hemiſphere 
divers times through the pipe F, and the air will force the 
water out of it, and make it riſe round the ſides ; turn then 
the cock, and the preſſure of the water will force the air out 
of the pipe E, and cauſe the trumpet to give a ſound. 


4 Pitcher, which bolds wine and water ſeparate, a device to 
Aieceive ſuch as are unacquainted with the ſecret. 


T Ef the pitcher A have a partition B in the middle, 
. which muſt have divers little holes bored through; the 
handle C muſt be hollow from top to bottom, and have a 
communication” with the inſide of the pitcher, and, by a 
ipe, through the middle of the partition. If you fill the 
ower part with water, and ſtop with your finger or thumb 
the hole at the top of the handle D, and then fill the upper 
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F you withdraw your finger from that hole, you will have the 

wine and water mixt: with pouring the wine firſt in your 

you will ſerve yourſelf with good wine, and with- 

rawing your finger, you will ſerve your gueſt with wine and 

water 3 or, if you have drank all the wine, with water only. 
See plate VIII. fig. 4. 


Another experiment to procure ſounds by air and water. 


ET an earthen; veſſel, or one of glaſs, made in the 

ſhape here repreſented A, having a little hole at the 
top B, into which you faſten a reed or pipe C; it muſt like- 
wiſe have a little hole at the bottom D. If you prels this 
veſſel in a tub, or pail, with water, tie air in the veſſel A 

Will force its vent through the little hole B, and cauſe the 
pipe to give a loud found. See plate IX. fig. 1. 


== ID K 4 watey-dial. 


epare à veſſel A B with a round opening at top, as may 
receive another light - veſſel C, fitted for that opening, 
and of an equal height, cloſed at top and bottom; on this 
place fix a little figure, repreſenting either Time or Death, 
holding a ſmall cord in his right-hand, the one end whereof 
is wound about a ſpindle, to which is fixed the index for the 
dial D, which is placed on à pillar:ſtanding. on the fquare 
vellel. Fill that veſſel A B with water, and place the other 
Con the ſurface within the opening: having fixed a little 
cock towards che bottom of the lower veſſel E, and placed 
the index right, turn the cock, and the water will flowly 
empty itſelf by drops out of the veſſel A B, and thereby 
_ cauſe the figure to ſink lower and lower, pulling all the while 
the little cord with the index, ſhewing-the hours of the day. 
The ingenious artiſt will apprehend the conſtruction of this 
little whinv by the repreſentation, more than by the de- 
ſcription: Ser plate IX. fg. 2. | | 


| Another water- dial. þ 42 | 

DRepare a glaſs tube A of. about two or three inches dia- 
meter, and twelve or more inches high, open at top, 
to pour in the water, and to convey into it an index of 
a Ren Dog * 8 wood, 
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wood, B which ſhall ſhew the hours of the day, Then 
the tube, which at the end has a ſmall orifice, to a bottom of 


wood, to cauſe the water to drop into another veſſel, here 
repreſented by a ſhell C. The index pointing to one, mark 


out the reſt upon the tube by your watch or an hour-glaſs, 
*till all the water is ſunk to the bottom, and dropt into the 
ſhell, Then turning the cock, and taking off the cover from 
the top, you may give it a freſh charge of water, as may be 
requiſite for that hour of the day, when you put it in. See 


Another water-dial, 


C USE 4 tube to be made of glaſs, tin, or copper, 
which may be hid in a wooden clock-caſe, having a 


dial- plate on the top of it; behind the dial 200 muſt have a 


frame work, with a ſpindle, to which is. faſtened the index 
for to ſhew the hours ; one end of a fine cord is fixed to the 
ſpindle and. wound round it, the other end to a little block, 
which, when as it were the clock is wound up, or ſet going, 
muſt ſwim on the ſurface of the water in the tube, At the 
bottom of the tube muſt be a ſmall hole for the water to drop 
into a pan, which is placed for that purpoſe underneath it, 
and hid within the pedeſtal; and as, by the dropping of the 


water, the little block ſinks down, it will draw the cord 


after it, and the index in the dial- plate will point the hours. 
See plate IX. fig. 4. 4 | | 


To make an image as ſhall always turn, and land upright, in a 


glaſs of water, 


WI KE the lower part of the image of wax, and the 
upper part of wood; then paint it all over with oyl- 


colouts, and put it into a glaſs globe, which has an opening 


at bottom, having a foot or ſtand fixed to it after the figure 


is put in. And which way ſoever you turn your globe, the 


image will hang or ſtand upright in the middle thereof. See 


Plate X. fig. 1. 
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Another water-dial. 


REPARE a ciſtern A A, with a partition in the 

middle. Fix a pipe B from the upper to almoſt the bot- 
tom part of the lower ciſtern, another ſhort pipe C, muſt be 
in the bottom of the upper, for the water to drop down. into 
the lower ciſtern. There likewiſe muſt be a ſmall pipe D, 
with a long neck at the lower ciſtern, which you may cloſe 
or open at pleaſure. To the upper ciſtern fit a board E, with 
a leaden dps on top, ſo as it may flip up and down with 
eaſe. Faſten a ſtring to the middle of the board, and poiſe it 
fo as to hang level, and at the other end a weight F, not quite 
ſo heavy as the board. This done, prepare a caſe, to the 
top of which faſten a ſpindle with a pully, the groove or crevice 
whereof furniſh with little ſhort pins, in order to make 
the cord, which ſlides upon it, the apter to make its way 
more regular and ſteady. Let one end of the ſpindle come 
out of the middle of the dial plate, and an index faſtened to it 
to ſhew the hours of the day; then fill the upper ciſtern 
with water, and the board will preſs it down, and through 
the pipe C it will empty itſelf by drops into the lower ciſtern, 
and cauſe the ſpindle with the index to turn round, and ſhew 
the hours in the dial-plate. When the water has emptied 
itſelf out of the upper into the lower ciſtern, then blow, 
having turned the cock, at the hole or pipe D, and the water 
will aſcend again into the upper ciſtern. Sce plate X. fig. 2. 


Sounds procured by air and water. 
ROVIDE an oblong ſquare ciſtern or box A, having a 
funnel B, at top on one end, and a little cane or reed C 
coming out of the other end of the veſſel, on the top of 
which place a bird. Towards the bottom of the ciſtern fix 
a crane to' carry off the water, as it comes into the funnel, 
from a ciſtern-cock, or other fall of water: being thus ſet to 
work, the air will enter the little reed, or pipe C, and cauſe 

the whiſtling of a bird. * | 
If you will have ſeveral birds chirping, prepare a ciſtern 
with divers diviſions, one above another, each part having a 
leparate pipe, all proceeding from the body of each bird'on 


Sounds 
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top, which muſt have reeds or pipes concealed within them, 
and likewiſe to each part muſt be a crane to carry off the 
water out of one part down the other. See plate X. fig. 3. 4. 


A little fountain. 


ET A be a bowl, furniſhed with water from a ciſtern B, 
fupported by four palm trees, as have pipes the inſide, 
communicating with the bowl above and the veſſel C below. 
The water which falls down the pipes will force itſelf up 
again through the bill of the ſwan D. The water which falls 
on the cover of the lower veſſel will diſcharge itſelf through 
the mouth of the lion's head by a pipe E. See plate X. fig. 5. 


To prepare @ curious fountain for a deſart at a grand enter- 
tainment. 


ET A be a table for a deſart, B the baſon of the 
fountain, which muſt be hollow between the rock and 
hell work and the ſurface, whereon are placed various figures 
of ſwans, dolphins, &c. contrived to ſpout water in ſmall 
ſtreams. The hollow part of that baſon is plentifully fur- 
niſhed with water, from a large ciſtern in the yard, or the 
adjoining room or kitchen C; then forces itſelf through the 
ſeveral _—_ and pipes, and thus cauſes the fountain to play 
with caſcades and other decorations, as you are minded to 
exhibit. The little model here will give you a hint of further 
improvements of your own. See plate XI. fig. I. 


Chiming of bells, contrived to be performed by water. 


AUSE a hollow cylinder A, to be made of wood, with a 
broad foot to it, by which it may be ſupported upon 
the water it is to be placed upon in the Bru B. At the one 
rim whereof is a ſet of bells C, and on the uppermoſt D a 
key to each bell, with a hammer to it, which by the pins 
in the cylinder, by which the tunes are ſet, will be lifted up, 
| and falling upon the bells, will cauſe a melodious chime. Un- 
6 derneath the box B, place a veſſel to receive the water that 
| comes out of a pipe at the bottom of the box. See plate XL 
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To make a thermometer or @ weather-glaſs with water. 


AUSE two glaſſes to be made A B; the upper bowl with 
| 6 a tube to be much leſs than the lower one. It matters 
not to be very curious about the lower bowl, an ordina 

bottle will ſerve the ſame purpoſe. Having provided bot 
glaſſes, fix them into a frame according to the model, plate 
XI. fig. 3, or any other faſhion ; then divide and mark the 
tube into ſo many equal degrees as you think fit. Fill-the 
bottom about one third with water, and rarify the air 
in the glaſs A C, until the water has roſe to ſuch a degree as 
ou think moſt fitting for the temperature of the weather. 
2 into the neck of the lower bow! a little hollow crooked 
cane'or reed, D, whereby the air may paſs in and out, fo as 
not to touch the water; then cloſe it up with good cement, 
and it is done. | i eee 
N. B. The end of the tube muſt reach down into the wa- 
ter of the lower glaſs, almoſt to the bottom. 


How to prepare the water for a weather-glaſs. 


AKE two ounces of verdegreaſe in powder, and infuſe 

it ſo long in a pint of white wine vinegar, till it has 
contracted a pleaſant green colour ; then pour off the vine- 
gar, and mix it with a pint and half of diſtilled rain water, 
add thereunto fix ounces of Roman vitriol in coarſe powder, 
let it ſtand *till the vitriol be all diffolved, ſtrain or filter it 
through cap- paper, and put it into a clean bottle, well ſtopꝰd 
up, and ſet it by for uſe, as occaſion requires to make uſe of it. 


many 


holes 
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holes B B, holding within it the body of a pump E F M, 
whoſe ſucker DE is raiſed and lowered by two levers 
CO CO, with each of them two arms, ſo as to be wrought 
by the hands of a man; and each lever is pierced in the mid- 
dle by a mortiſe, a a, wherein an iron nail, which paſſeth 
through the handle of the ſucker, turns when the ſucker is 
raiſed or lowered. Near the body of the pump is a copper 
veſſel 1 HK, which communicates with it by the tube G, 
with another tube K NL, which in N may be turned every 
way. To make this engine play, water is poured upon the 
cheſt, which enters in at the holes in the cover. This water is 
drawn into the body of the pump at the hole F. When the 
ſucker is raiſed and when the ſame is depreſſed, the valve of 
the hole F ſhuts, and forces the water through the hole M, 
into the tube G, whoſe valve H being raiſed, the water enters 
into the pot, and hlling the bottom, it runs through the hole 
K, into the tube K NL, and the hole of the tube G is ſhut 
by the valve H, the air in the veſſel has no vent, and it hap- 
_ pens, that when you continue to make the water enter into 
the veſſel by the tube G, which is much thicker than the 
aperture, at the extremity L, at which it is diſcharged, it 
muſt needs be that the ſurplus of the water, that enters into 
the veſſel, and exceeds that which at the ſame time iſſues 
through the ſmall end of the jet, comoreſſes the air in the 
veſſel, by which means, whilſt the ſucker is raiſed again, 
that new water may enter into the body of the pump, the 
compreſſed air in the veſſel drives the ſurplus of water by its 
ſpring, in the mean time that a new depreſſion of the ſucker 
makes more water to enter, and cauſes alſo a new comprel- 
ſion of air; and thus the ſtream of the water, that iſſues by 
the jet, is continual, | 
A pump by Mr. Coniers. 
HE ſtructure of that pump is contrived in this manner: 
A AA, fig. 1. plate XII. is the body of a ſquare. taper 
pump, made of oak, elm, or deal-planks, with a valve at 
bottom aa, BB the bucket, in whoſe middle is a valve b, 
CE the iron to raiſe the bucket; D the wood at the 
bottom of the bucket, containing the valve; Erthe handle 
for raiſing the bucket, containing the valve, to be managed 
Þy fewer hands than ordinary pumps are; which may oof 
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8 Altered fo as to employ a horſe, or mill, or other ſuch like 


way, more advantageous than that of this handle managgd 
by the ſtrength of men; F, a ſquare taper box with holes in 
the lies, and open at bottom, in whoſe narrower part is 


| | encloſed the narrow end of the . of the pump; Gan ad- 


ditional bucket of a larger dimenſion, to be placed on the 
iron! work of the pump about H, when it ſhall be needful to 
lengthen” the taper of your pump, and thereby to raiſe the 
water more forcibly to a greater heighth ; I, the ſpout of 
the pump to caſt out the water, of the ſame breadth with the 
fide of the pump; K K the iron or wooden work ſet off, or 
bent back, if needful, and placed behind the pump, for the 
eaſier and fuller motion of the pump handle, in which it 
moves. This pump is 8 f foot long, and 1 foot 8 inches 
broad at top, and about 8 inches broad at bottom, where it 
is inſerted in the box. It throws 8 gallons at a ſtroke, and 
21 ſtrokes being made in one minute, there are 169 gallons 
delivered in that time; where it is eaſy to compute what 
quantity is thrown out in an hour. This kind of pump may, 
by ſome contrivance, be made of a tree bored through with 
a taper bore, and a baſket may be uſed at the bottom of the 
pump inſtead of the box-colender. | 


© V Grottos and fhell-work. 


FJOTICE will be taken, in its proper place, concerning 
Grotto's in general, here I muſt remark that but few of 
theſe delightful, and recreative'places, are to be met with in 
this — which has the greateſt advantages by nature, 
on account of its ſituation, and the beſt opportunities for 
collecting the moſt rare and beautiful ſhells from all parts in 


the known world. I ſhall therefore preſume to lay before the 


curious a plan for Grotto's, as may with eaſe and ſmall ex- 
pence be imitated in every private pleaſure- garden, to the 


great delight and ſatisfaction not only of the owner, but like- 8 
wiſe to all as may have an opportunity to be admitted to the 


ſight of them. 
Let us ſuppoſe there is a canal, baſon, or fiſh-pond, in, or 
elſe a river flowing along the ſide of, your garden, The 
water from one or the other may eaſily be conveyed by pipes 
to what diſtance you pleaſe, and conſequently to that place 
"IE where 
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where you intend to build your Grotto, which is either of 
leſs or bigger dimenſion, according to your own liking and 
fancy: there you fink the ground to the depth you would have 
it, and make the advance to it by ſteps, or a ſloping walk 
from the garden. Now as this is to imitate and repre- 
ſent a natural grotto, cave, or cavern, frequently met with 
among cliffs, rocks, hills, and mountains, and to make 
them appear in the ſame manner and ſhape, ruſtick, con- 
fuſed, and without order, we muſt endeavour, in copying after 
them, to come as near the reſemblance of nature as poſſible; 
for the nearer we come up to it the more valuable, perfect, 
and artful the work. will be looked: upon, and. efteemed. 

Having copied the natural ruſtick order, either by natural 
rock- ſtones, or by. glaſs- or melt - houſe · furnace cynders, and 
divided the apartments in their proper dimenſions,. we muſt 
convey the water from the main large pipe to ſmall ones, 
proceeding from thence in ſeveral branches, to proper places in 
the rock - Work, in order to unite them to hollow figures, or 
to the ſmall pipes concealed in them, as upon turning a cer- 
tain cock may ſtream out water. Thus the grand and ruſtic 
work being compleated, and the figures for the water- works 
fixt to their proper ſtations, we muſt now, by artful contri- 
vances, ornament, embelliſh, and dreſs it up in the greateſt 
beauty and imagination that art can produce. For this pur- 
poſe we have in forehand made choice of a large quantity of 
various kinds of ſea-ſhells, pieces of looking-glaſs, cryſtal, 
coral, amber, pieces of marble, agat, or whatever may be 
agreeable to ſet off, embelliſh, oY add. grandeur and beauty 
to the place. The pavement is commonly laid of black and 
white marble, or ſome inlaid moſaic of various. coloured 
pebbles. The figures, whence iflue forth ſtreams of water, 
are for the generality caſt of lead. The entrance. is orna- 
mented with the largeſt ſhells ; the moſt beautiful are reſerved 
for the inſide, they are fixt to the main; grotto by a cement, 
which is prepared in the following manner. 

Take of quick-lime 6 ounces, 1 pint of wine, mix it, 
and let it ſtand 5 or 6 days, ſtirring it every day, after which 
pour off the clear, and mix it with the powder of calcincd 

int-ſtones, which you pound in a mortar. You may give 
it what. colour you pleaſe, by mixing ſome earth colours 
among it. | ; The 
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The cement for the firſt and coarſer work is made of two 
parts of white roſin, four parts of bees- wax melted together, 
to which add fine powdered marble, or free-ftone, two or 
three parts; one part of flour of brimſtone; incorporate it 
all together qver a gentle fire, and afterwards kneed it with 
your hands in warm water : with this cement you join the 
ſtones, cinders or ore, firſt heating them a little before the 


The chief concern required in building of a grotto, is to 
be very careful in the choice of ſome rang and e 
deſigu, both to the ſtructure and embelliſhments thereof, by 
which the workmen may be regulated how to proceed. The 
draught will, at firſt view, ſhew the effect of the front, which 
ought to be bold and grand. Here the figures ſhould be in their 
ful proportion, whatever they may be in the inſide of the 

„What light ſoever is let in muſt be from the entrance, 
and if more than one apartment, it is thrown in at an opening 
on top by a ſky light. This inſtruction, I hymbly conceive, 
may be of Tome uſe and ſervice to gentlemen as are ſkilful 
and experienced in the art of building, who may improve 
upon what is here advanced, to the beſt of their ſkill and 
knowledge. My private thoughts, and the ideas I conceive 
on this ſubject, convince me of the — — of bringing 
them into execution; moreover, I have explained my con- 
jectures more fully in the adjoining print, by which the cu- 
rious may, perhaps at one view, conceive my intention, which 
Imay have not ſo well expreſſed with my pen in the above 


direction. i 
I now beg leave to take ſome notice of the aſſiduity, di- 
ligence, and application, which has for ſome time paſt, and 
prevails among the Eagliſb ladies, in ordering and com- 
ling of gratto's in miniature, and in imitating of nature, 
forming artificial lowers from curious ſhells, to the admi- 
ration of every curious beholder. Myſelf have had the plea- 
ſure to be highly delighted with a performance of that kind, 
by a' young lady of fingular ingenuity, wherein both taſte, 
art, and elegancy, made a beautiful and admirable appear, 
ance ; as are ſeldom met with together, and without which 
combination, the work, with the greateſt pains and expence. 
beſtowed thereon, is but of little conſequence : I therefore 
would adviſe the fair ſex, or female virtuoſos, to provide them» 
n ſelves” 


_ 
2 


J 
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ſelves firſt with a good deſign, before they ſet about their 
work, and conſult beforehand the deſigner, in making x 
draught, as may beſt anſwer their intention and humour, 6 
that thereby he may be qualified to lay before them a plan, 
or pattern, to their liking and ſatisfaction. For if ſhells, 
eſpecially in grotto's are not put together, or diſtributed in 
ſome order, and according to the rules of art, or in the imi- 
tation of nature itſelf, they will have but little effect, nor be 
much eſteemed among the connoiſſeurs, but be looked upon a; 
a piece of medley, without any deſign; artful contrivance, 
{kill, or beauty. | ; | 

In order to give my private thoughts about the matter, [ 
ſhould, were I to have the direction of building a grotto in 
miniature, make choice of either a dining or a drefling room, 
and decorate the one on purpoſe for an elegant entertainment, 
and the other for ſome private uſe, and for admiration of ſuch 
ladies, or other viſitors, as ſhould have admittance, and the 
favour-granted them to ſee it. 

As to the former, I ſhould place it within the wall in the 
nature of a beaufet, to which the water might be eaſily con- 


veyed by branches of ſmall pipes. The depth ſhould be of a 


ſemicircle, according to the width thereof, and the heighth 


| peportqnable to the room. The ſides, and the arch over it, 


would line in imitation of rock-work, either with flint, 
oar, or lumps of melted glaſs, of various colours, intermixed 
with ſeveral forts of moſs. I would have little pedeſtals, 
neatly carved, and gilt, fixt at proper diſtances, in rows round 
about the grotto, to put wine-glafſes upon. Theſe pedeſtals 
ſhould, in imitation of-maſks, heads, beaſts, birds, or reptiles, 
from which ſhould iflue forth ſtreams of water, running 
own into a filver, china, copper, or marble baſon or ciſtern, 
which ſtands on the beaufet, trom whence another convey- 
ance is made into the adjoining room, to carry off the water 


when too full, and likewiſe that which runs beſide it, where 


may ſtand bottles both within and around the ciſtern, for 
cooling the wine; before the beaufet ſhould be a marble {1ab 
or table The rock-work of the grotto being finiſhed, I 
now would decorate and beautify it with the choiceſt of ſea- 
thells, pieces of Jouking-glaſs, coral, ſpar, cryſtal, and other 
things, as would add grandeur and luſtre to the performance, 
obſerving always to put the larger ſhells towards the bottom, 
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; and the leſſer towards the top. If at the ſame time the chim- 


ce is ſet out with pyramidical rock-work of ſhells, 
rcelain figures of the Chelſea manufactury, it will add 


porcelain figures I would likewiſe introduce in the grotto, 


Ind ſome to ſpout water in fountain ſtreams, 


I now ſhall beg admittance into a lady's dreſſing room, to 


Wc whether I can contrive a grotto in miniature, not only 
co adorn her toilet, but likewiſe to make it ſerve inſtead of a 
© dreffing-box. This I ſhall endeavour to do by deſcribing and 
S explaining the model I have drawn for that purpoſe in plate 


VIII. fie. 2. 


A A is a neſt of drawers, which has ſeveral diviſions for 


different uſes. B the middle large drawer. CC two deep 
S fide drawers, with two ſhallow ones underneath them. D 
the middle ſhallow drawer for pens. E a drawer to contain 
W writing-paper. F a looking-glaſs at the further end of the 
E = G, which is to be garniſhed with the moſt beautiful 


ells, moſs, cryſtals, coral, &. H an ink-ſtand with a 


ſtopple of Chelſea china image-work. I a ſand box of the 
& ſame. K a box for wafers of the ſame, LL two beautiful 
& ſhells. Ma drawer, the front embelliſhed with curious 
EZ ſmall ſhells. The drawer B to be framed with ſhell work; 


and the front to be a picture enamelled, or painted in wa- 


5 ter- colours, with a glaſs before it. N two front corner ſup- 
porters, carved and gilded, in the figures of turtles, or elſe 
natural turtle-ſhells. The two fide pillars to be of looking- 


glaſs, framed with ſmall ſhells. 
This explanation will be ſufficient for the ladies, not only 


to give directions to the cabinet maker, but alſo to improve 
& their fancy and ingenious contrivances, in making other uſe- 
ful and ornamental grotto's, for their own ſatisfaction and 


amuſement to the admiration of others, as take delight in ſee- 


ing ſuch curious performances. 
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Er 


GNoMoNICKSs;. or the Art of DIiALLiNG. 


PROBLEM I. 


I. How to prepare the fundamental quadrant for the erecting if 
ſun- dials. ö 


RAW the line a b, erect thereon at b a perpendicular, 
&# b c, from b deſcribe the arch @ c, which is the fourth 
part of a circle, and containing go degrees. Then look for 
the elevation of the pole, or the latitude of the place where 
the dial is deſigned for, which for example for 2 IS 51 
degrees, 32 minutes, abſtract this from the go degrees and 
there remains 38 degrees 28 minutes. This done divide the 
arch a c in three equal parts, each whereof containing 30 
degrees. The part de divide again in three parts, each con- 
taining 10 degrees. 'T heſe 10 degrees divide again in two, 
each containing 5 degrees, canſequently from à to f 35 de- 
grees. Divide F gin 5 ſingle degrees. The complement 
of the elevation. being 38 degrees 32 minutes, draw between 
the 38 and 39 from F to g a line %, which is the equinoc- 
tial, draw. another croſs it i 4, to make a right angle, and 
be either further or nearer as Im, to the arch, according to the 
fize of the dial you intend to do, and your fundamental qua- 
drant is ready, the uſe whereof you will ſee in the following 


PROBLEM II. 
To prepare a ſuperior eguinoctial dial. 


AN equinoctial dial is one deſcribed on the horizont:! 
plane, or on a plane parallel to the horizon. j 
Draw from the center a, as you think proper, the blind 


_ Circle 5, c, d, e, divide the ſame by ce and b d, in four equal 


| 4 10 part, 
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+» RE parts, by which a 4 will give the 12th hour; 4 e the 6th 
7 — 1 and à c the bih enn hour; again divide each 
= quadrant in fix equal parts, and the whole circle into 24, 
[ che number of hours of day and night, then draw from 
the center a, through thoſe diviſions, the hour-lines, as you 

ſee in fig. 2, this done erect a perpendicular ſtile according 
to the proportion of the dial; then fix it parallel to the hori- 
zon ſo that the line + d be parallel to the meridian, and c & 
direct towards eaſt and ſouth. Fix the elevation according to 
the equator, and the dial will ſhew the hours exact This dial 
ſhews only the hours from the vernal to the autumnal equi- 
nox, that is in the ſpring and ſummer ; in autumn and wins 
ter it is of no uſe, If you will bring in the half hours, divide 
the ſpaces between the hours in two, and if in quatters, di- 
yide again the half hours in two. In the elevation of this dial 
you will do beſt to cut a paſteboard, or one of wood, after the 
Rang quadrant, and if the place on which the dial is to 
be fixx'd is horizontal, to ſupport it ſo that it may reſt on the ſide 
bh, and the lower part a6, to be parallel to the meridian, and 
ſo that h may be towards the ſouth, and ò towards the north, 


PROBLEM III. 
To make an inferior eguinoctial-dial. Fig. 3. 
8 out of a the ſemi- circle 5, c, d, draw the 


line 6 4 which gives the two 6 hour lines; and to that 
out of a the perpendicular a c, which doth give the 12th 
hour; divide again the four quarters, namely 6, a, c, and 
c, a, d, in 6 equal parts, through which, from the center a, 
draw the lines for the hours, as is expreſſed in the figure, 
The elevation is after the ſame manner as the former. 


P ROB L E M IV. 


AL 


To make a ſuperior palar- dial. Fig. 4. 
* E from the fundamental quadrant fig 1. the length 


4, or any other length, ſhorter or longer, according to 
the bigneſs of the dial; deſcribe the circle , c, d, e, from the 
center @ ; divide the ſame with the Tine A B, or b d, and c 4 
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in four equal parts, then will A B give the equinoctial, and 


ce the twelve hours line. Then draw to the line A B the 
two parallels g F and hi, the width of a c and a e, divide 
each quadrature of the circle in 6, and the whole circle into 
24 equal parts ; draw from the centre a through ſuch diviſions 
unto the lines /g and h 7, the blind lines af, ah, am, an, 
a , ar, &c. then draw F h, mn, or, &c. together, where 
the central or hour-lines interſect the lines Fg and þ ;, 
where over each of thoſe perpendicular lines you mark 
out the hours in their order, as you ſee in the figure. 
The gnomon or ſtile you erect perpendicular with a ſharp 
point in the center a, it may not be longer than the breadth 
of the ſemi-circle, or the meaſure you have taken from the 
fundamental quadrant, 54. The dial itſelf is elevated accor- 
ding to the latitude of the place, ſo that h i be towards ſouth, 


and Fg, towards north. This dial indeed ſhews the hours 


of the day throughout the year, but no longer than from 6 
in the morning to 6 o'clock in the evening, and not quite fo 
long. 


PROBLEM V. 
To make an inferior polar ſun-dial. Fig. 5. 


r proceed in the making of this dial in every reſpect 
as in the former, with this difference only, as not to 
mark in more hours than are ſat down in the figure, in 
order to omit what is of no ſervice to it. The elevation is 
the ſame as in the ſuperior, F g toward north, and 5 i to- 
ward ſouth. A B in this, as well as in the ſuperior, muſt 
be placed parallel to the horizon. 


PFRODBL EM YT. 
To make a direct erect oriental ſun-dial. Fig. 6. 


RAW the line @ ö, which repreſents the horizontal line, 
take out of the fundamental quadrant the width 5 {, 

and ſetting your compaſs in a, deſcribe the arch c 4, of the 
- ſame length as that in the fundamental quadrant, draw from 
a through d, the line a, d, c, which is the equinoctial, and 
he according 
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according to the arch c d, is ſo much elevated above the hori- 


zon as the equator is really elevated over that. Take further 
out of the fundamental quadrant the length 5 4, or, at your 
pleaſure, longer or ſhorter, and deſcribe therewith out of o, 
on the line c a, the blind circle g, h, i, p, draw to c a, the 
width of the ſemicircle oi, the parallels 7, u, x, y; divide 
the circle through 7 g, with Y p, in four equal parts; again, 
divide g p and pi, in twelve equal parts, then draw thro' 
them from the center o the lines o mm, on, Cc. In like man- 
ner on the other ſide, og, or, &c. fo that the firſt 3 thereof 
both ſides are drawn through the center, alſo backwards to- 
wards x and /, at laſt draw g, m, r, n, &c. as you ſee in the 
figure, together, and they will denote the lines of the hours, 
which you may draw to what length you pleaſe, according to 
the ſize of the dial. Then erect the gnomon or ſtile perpendi- 
cular, the length of the ſemi- diameter o i, place the dial fo 
as for the plan to be perpendicular towards the eaſt, but the 
line @ b to parallel to the horizon: this dial will ſhew the 
hours in the morning untill 11 o'clock. 

N. B. The figure of this dial repreſents it in the form of 
one fide of a cube, whereon in the front may be drawn a 
meridian, on the other two ſides an oriental and occidental 
behind a ſeptentrional, and on top a horizontal ſun-dial If in- 
ſtead of a perpendicular gnomon you make one in the form of 
A, and fix it on the 6th hour line with its legs p 9, about in 
s #, having the ſame height of the ſemi-diameter oi, it will 
not only be more ornamental, but anſwer better the purpoſe 
for to ſhew the hour of 11. 


PROBLEM VII. 
To make an erect direct occidental ſun-dial. Fig. 7. 
95 drawing of this ſun- dial is in every reſpect the ſame 


with the former, only in that it is done the reverſe, 


ſhewing the hours in the afternoon as that thoſe in the fore- 


noon ; the figures theref re muſt be placed accordingly, as 
you ſee in the print. This may ſerve for the other fide of the 
cube, or behind the oriental ſun- dial; which you may fix 
on a ſupporter, and place before a window in your room, or 


1n your garden, 
H 3 PROBLEM 
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Pp ROB L E M VII. 
To make a direct meridian vertical ſun- dial. Fig. 8. 
\ RAW the line þ c, which ſhall give the 6th hour line, 
and from a draw the perpendicular à e, which will give 


the 12th hour, take with your compaſs the width 6 K, from 
the fundamental quadrant, and place the ſame from à to d 


draw through d the line F g, parallel to the line bc, Take 


farther from the fundamental quadrant the width & 7, place it 
from 4 to e; draw through # to F , the parallel hi, and 
from e, with the width of e d, the ſemi- circle &, d, /, divide 
the ſame in 12 equal parts, draw thro? theſe diviſions from e 
the lines e f, e n, en, &c. Draw after this likewiſe from 
a, through 7, m, u, &c. the hour- lines, as the figure ſhews, 
and the dial is ready drawn ; the elevation whereof is front- 
ing exactly towards fouth perpendicular. The _—_ is 
made either of wire or tin, according to the heighth of 
the equator, as here 38* 28!, or according to the fundamen- 
tal quadrant the angle a, b, 5. 


PROBLEM IX. 
To draw a ſeptentrional direct vertical ſun-dial. Fig. . 


RAW the line þ c, as the 6th hour's-line, erect there- 

on out of a perpendicular à e, place thereon from 4a, 
to d, the length, þ 4, from the fundamental quadrant ; take 
likewiſe from thence the length & u, place it out of d, in , 
draw through d and e, the parallel /g, and h i, to b c; and 
from e the ſemi- circle h, d, i, divide the ſame into 12 equal 
parts, and draw to the firſt of them the lines %, 24, el, 
em, en, eg; again, draw from a, 8 , . 
the hour lines 4 f, a , Cc, and your dial is drawn, which 
with its plane muſt be perpendicular fronting north. The 
gnomon muſt be erected in a, ſo that he may be exactly over 
the line a c, turned upwards, and be fo high from its plane 
as the equator, or the angle a, 5, , in the fundamental qua- 
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PROBLEM X. 
To take a horizontal ſun-dial. Fig. 10. 


RAW the line 5 for the 6th hour's line, and from a, 
D the perpendicular a e, for the 12th hour. Take from 
the fundamental quadrant the width h i, place the ſame from 
4 to d, and draw to hc, through d, the parallel Fg; further 
take from the fundamental quadrant the length 5 n, place 
the ſame from d to #2, and draw to f g, through # the parallel 
h i, deſcribe with the ſame width out of „ the ſemi-circle 
þ, d, I, divide the ſame in 12 equal parts, draw through them 
the lines / e n, en, Cc. and from a, the hout-lines a f, 
4 n, a tn, &c. lengthen the firſt three on both ſides through 
a, over b c, as you ſee in the figure, according to which you 
mark down your figures, and the dial is done ; the gnomon 
whereof muſt be erected in a, over the line à e, according to 
the elevation of the pole, or the angle in the fundamental 
quadrafit. The plane of this dial muſt be fixt parallel to the 
horizon: a, to front exactly ſouth, and e north. This dial 


is the compleateſt of all the reſt, for it ſhews all the hours of 
the day throughout the year. 


PROBLEM XI. 
To make a ſun- dial in the ſhape of a croſs, which ſhall ſhew tht 
hours, without a gnomon or flile, Fig, 11. 12. 


6 a wooden croſs to be made in the form of fig. 12. 
which at b c, is 2 f inches, 6b a, 4 inches, a d, 12 in- 
ches, cf, 8 f inches, e 6, 3 inches, and 46, 3 + inches, ſo 
that a bc, e 64, and conſequently all the other corners and 


angles be right; paint it over with an oil-colour, if it is to 


in the open air, or with ſize- colour, drawn over with 
a varniſh, if not much expoſed to the weather. This done, 
take a ſheet of paper a, ö, c, d, fie. 11, draw thereon a 
quadrant as e, a, b, divide the ſame into 6 equal parts with 
m, u, o, p, q, and draw through them the lines am, an, a o, 
a h a , lay the ſaid ſheet on a ſmooth table, and the croſs 


With the corner @ upon the center of the quadrant, the fide 
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of it a b, place juſt under the centre of the croſs @ c, and 
obſerve where the lines am, an, ao, ap, ag, pals un- 
der the croſs which will be in , 5, t, u, which points 
you mark upon the croſs; then lay the quadrant with the 
centre @ on the corner of the croſs f, ſo that the line a c, of 
the quadrant run under Fg of the croſs ; obſerve again where 
the lines 4 4, @ p, ao, underneath extend, and mark the 
points of them on the croſs. Again, lay the quadrant with 
the center @ under the corner of the croſs , ſo that the line 
a h of the quadrant be juſt under Y x, and mark down the 
points on the croſs, Further, lay the quadrant with the centre 
a, under the corner of the croſs h, ſo that the line a b, of 
the quadrant run juſt under h x, mind where the lines a nm, 
a n, under F x, run, and mark down the points. Thus 
proceed likewiſe with the ſides i), y g, and z ; draw then 
from the marked points all ſtreight lines, like thoſe for exam- 
ple in fig. 12. So likewiſe g 10, þ 9, i 8, ſo that for ex- 
ample, bg 10, bhg, i 8, Sc. make all of them right 
angles ; proceed thus all round, and write down the hours as 
you ſee in fig. 12, and the croſs is finiſhed ; then cauſe a 
ittle board to be cut as = ſee in fig. 13, on which make 
the angle a, b, c, according to the elevation of the pole, or 
to that of the fundamental quadrant, at the top whereof fix 
two ſtays, as e e, and bore at the bottom a hollow as 4, 
and have a foot or ſtand turned to it, as that in fig. 12, on 
which place the board perpendicular, ſecuring it with a pin 
to the ſtand, and having bored two holes in the croſs, for 
the ſtays to fit in, put it on the ſtand, and the ſtructure will, 
when all put together, make an agreeable ornament in a 
garden or other places. The fide 4 a muſt be juſt towards 
eaſt, and c f towards ſouth. 

In this manner you may make other ſhapes of ſun-dials, as 
that in fig. 14. and fig. 15. The 4 hollows in the croſs fg. 
14. you may furniſh with particular dials, which either by 
their corners, or elſe by a gnomon, may ſhew the hours of 
the day. So that @ be a polar ſuperior, -b an oriental, c a 
polar inferior, and d an occidental one. Theſe hollows muſt 
be cut out exactly in a ſemi-circle. | 
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PROBLEM XII. 
To make a ſun- dial in a ring. Fig. 16. 


AUSE a ring to be made of tin, braſs, or copper, of 
GC about 1 foot diameter, and 6 inches high, or wide, 
with a ſmall round hole, or a crevice a-croſs from one 
ſide to the other, as fig. 17, then draw on a ſheet of paper a 
ſemi-circle, as b, 4, c; divide the ſame in 12 equal parts. 
Place the ring with the round hole or crevice exactly over 


the center of the ſemi-circle a, and ſee where the lines upon 


the paper under the ring extend themſelves ; obſerve within 


the compaſs of the ring ſuch points, and from them draw the 


hour-lines on the ring perpendicular, ſo as to form right 
angles ; write to them the hours, as the print ſhews ; elevate 
the ring with a, according to the elevation of the equator, 
and the ſun will ſhew in the inſide of the ring the hours, 
through the round little hole, with a bright dot, or a ſtroke 
a- croſs through the crevice. This dias only ſhews from 
ſeven o'clock in the morning to five in the evening. 


PROBLEM XIII. 

To make a moveable univerſal ſun- dial on a Globe. Fig. 18. 
N a perfect round globe to be turned, ſearch with 

a pair of calliper compaſſes the middle thereof, according 
to which you draw round it a line 6, 6 ; divide the ſame 
into 24 equal parts, and write thereon the hours of twice 
12, and the dial is ready: then cauſe a ſtand to be turned, 
the top whereof is to imitate a cup for the globe to reſt 
upon : lay the ſame, ſo that the line 6, 6, with 6, 5, be 
always elevated according to the equator ; the upper 6 to- 


wards ſouth, and the lower towards north; one 12 towards 
eaſt, and the other towards weft. Thus ſhall the ſun illumi- 


nate it in one part, and leave a ſhadow on the other; and 


wherever the light ſeparates from darkneſs, there it denotes 
the hour of the day. | 


You may, at an equal diſtance from the lines 6, 6, 
deſcribe two ſmall circles, divide them likewiſe in 24 equal 
parts, erect a gnomon in their center, and thereby mark 


down 
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down the hours; ſo that where upon the line 6, 6 is 12, you 
place the 6, and ſo on. Thus will you have two equi- 
noctial dials, which, however, at the time about the equi- 
nox, are but of little or no uſe. | 

This globular ſun- dial would be one of the completeſt, 
did light and ſhadow part more diſtinEt ; but as night and 
day part with one another in the duſk, it has the ſame effect 
on this dial. However, if the cutious have the different 
countries marked out on the globe, they. may be ſatisfied 


where it is night, or where it is day. 


PROBLEM XIV. 


To make all manner of ſun-dials, regular. or irregular, either on 
a ſmooth or raiſed ſurface. Fig. 19. 


AK E a ſmooth board, as a, 5, c, d, about 18 inches 

wide, and 21 inches high; draw on it an exact hori- 
zontal dial e, and erect the gnomon according to the rules 
already given. Then take the intended figure for yout other 
dial, and examine what fort of ſun-dial wall be beſt cor- 
reſponding with the make and ſhape thereof, according to 
which erect a gnomon or ſtile; faſten the body on an even 
board, fo that the gnomon be directly towards that part of 
the heavens for which it is deſigned; then move the board, 
with the horizontal dial, at ſun-ſhine, till the ſhadow ſhews 
a certain hour; then examine where the ſhadow of the 
gnomon is caſt on the body of your figure, according to 
which you draw a line. Turn the horizontal till the ſhade 
ſhews directly another hour; remark the ſame upon the body 
of your figure, according to the ſhade caſt from its gnomon. 
Thus proceed, fo long as you can mark out any one hour 
upon your figure, then elevate it with a ſupporter, as fig. 20. 


To. prepare plummets : of great uſe in placing and fixing of ſun- 
dials. Fig. 20 & a1. 


| A it is highly neceſſary for elevating and fixing of ſun- 


dials to be furniſhed with a plummet, the ſame may be 
made and uſed in the following manner; as you may ſee in 
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of equal length, and d e is divided into go degrees; ſo that 
the whole ſtructure, when placed at h c, on a horizontal 
plane, the rpendicular F will diſſect always the 45th de- 

ee: and 5 this you may examine a horizontal ſun-dial, 
whether it be right or wrong elevated. But if you will 
have the height of the equator you place þ c up, and count 
he height thereof from the 45th degree towards d or e: but 
ſince the elevation of the pole cannot be tried with this in- 
ſtrument, there is another, fig. 22, much better for anſwer- 
ing all the purpoſes. You may prepare it thus: Cauſe a 
board to be made of good dry wood, about 12 inches long, 
and fix inches wide, planed very ſmooth-and even, ſo that 
a, b, to c, d, be parallel to each other, and all the four cor» 
ners be of right angles: draw further to the fide a, 5, an 
exact parallel line e, /; place thereon the femi-circle e, h, F; 
divide the ſame into 180 degrees, to the center whereof place 
a ruler g h, on a round pin, ſo that with the one edge it 
may difſe& the ſemi-diameter into a quadrant, and free to 
move itſelf round its axis : write the numbers of the degrees 
from h to e, and from h to f, from 1 to go degrees, and the 
inſtrument is ready, and may be uſed for the following, and 
many other purpoſes. 


1. If you will examine a horizontal plane, then place the 
ſide c d on the ſame; if the ruler diſſects in h, a quadrant, 
the plane is right horizontal, 

2. To examine the elevation of an equator place the ſide 
c d, and ſee how many degrees the ruler cuts off from 5 
towards ff, or towards e, and whether they be as many, more, 
or leſs, as ſuch an elevation contains. 

3. To try the elevation of the pole you proceed in the 
ſame manner as before. 

4. To find whether a wall, or any thing elſe, inclining or 
reclining, to which a dial is to be fixed, clap that ſide @ e 
againſt it; if the ruler drops juſt from h to e, then there 
is a reclining; but if from h, towards f then is there an 
inclination, You muſt obſerve this by the by, not to place 
your inſtrument on the bare wall; but having firſt faſtened a 
ſmooth board or a rule againſt the wall, and then made the 
aboye trials, you will prevent the occaſion of a defective 


dial, 
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dial, which might have been occaſioned by the unevenneſ; 
of the wall. 

5. Will you try whether a place declines or not, you clap 
towards it the ſide @ &; to the ruler you fix a rectify'd 
mariner's compaſs, moving the rule after it ſo long, till the 
needle ſtands on the nab, hi line, and the ruler will ſtand 
exactly upon 5, and thus is the place ſtrait towards ſouth ; 
but if this cannot be found, the places decline. The inſtru- 
ment being clapt towards ſouth, and the rule coming between 
h and f, the place declineth ſo many degrees from ſouth to 
eaſt, as there are between the ruler and þ ; the ruler coming 
between h and e, then the place declines from ſouth to weſt ; 
if the ruler comes to ſtand at /, the place is juſt towards eaſt; 
if at c, juſt towards weſt ; conſequently 9o degrees from 
ſouth and north. If you clap the inſtrument from north, and 
the ruler drops juſt upon , then the plane of the place is alſo 
directly oppoſite north: if it comes to ſtand between þ e, 
then the place declineth from north towards eaſt : is the rule 
between 5 F, it declineth from north to weſt ; of both as 


many degrees as from 5h to e, or /, are counted to be 
when examined. 


PROBLE'M XV. 


To ſee by the ſhadow of the moon on a ſun-dial what time «f 
night it is. 


3 into an almanack after the moon's age, either 


after the new, or the full; that is, count how many 


days there be ſince the change of either the one or the 
other. Multiply the number of thoſe days with 4, the pro- 
duct whereof divide with 5; add the product to the time and 
hour which the moon ſheweth on the ſun-dial, the ſum will 
give the right hour of the time. For example: The moon 
is 5 days old, you multiply that number with 4, the product 
is 20, divide that with 5, and there remain 4. Now if the 
gnomon caſteth the ſhadow upon 8, and you add 4 to that 
number, then 12 is the right hour of that time of night. 
Having thus briefly, yet plainly, ſhewn the art of dialling, 


it will be requiſite to give a ſhort explanation of ſuch aſtro- 


nomical terms and things as are made uſe of in the foregoing 
| problems, 
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problems, which ſome of my readers may perhaps not be ſo 
well acquainted with; that is, to know what is meant by 
1. The elevation of the pole. 2. The degrees of a circle. 
3. The equinoctial line, or the equator. 4. The meridian, 
the horizon, &c. 


1. The equator, or elevation of the pole, is that height 
which from the north pole we ſee to our horizon. Let us 
ſuppoſe to ſtand on the equator, then ſhall we have to each 
pole, that is, the north and ſouth poles; go degrees, and 
conſequently both of them will be, by compariſon, on our 
horizon, and we ſhall ſee neither the one noc the other, nor 
have any elevation. 

2. If, for example, we live directly under the pole, then 
we have 9o degrees to the equator, which then muſt be our 
horizon ; ſo that in this caſe there is no elevation. On the 
contrary, if we advance from the equator to the north, then 
the north pole, as it were, riſes over our horizon, ſo that we 
may plainly ſee it: on the contrary, the ſouth pole ſinks 
deeper and deeper below it. Now the height which we 
perceive from the north pole to our horizon is called the 
elevation of the pole : hence we may judge, that all thoſe 
who live either eaſt or weſt, in a direct line with us, have 
one and the ſame elevation; but that on the contrary, all 
ſuch as are diſtanced from us, tho? in a direct line towards 
north and ſouth, muſt have their elevation different from 
ours. It is here to be obſerved, that the latitude of any 
place, or the diſtance of it from the equator, is the ſame as 
the elevation of the pole ; for whether I ſay London is 51 deg. 
32 min. latitude; or, the elevation of the pole is at London 
51 deg. 32 min. it matters not which, they are both ſyno« 
nimous terms. 

3. The equinoctial line, or equator, is a circle, which, if 
it were poſſible for us to paſs in a direct line from ſouth to 
north, we ſhould find it juſt half way. This line is likewiſe 
called the equator, and when the ſun is under it, then day 
and night are of an equal length all the world over. This 
equinoctial line is divided by aſtronomers into 360 degrees, 
each degree containing 60 minutes; from this line to the 
north pole are go degrees, and as many to the ſouth pole: 
the equator exactly divides the ſouth from the north. _ 
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4. The meridian, on the contrary, diſtinguiſhes or parts 
welt from eaſt; ſo that, by compariſon, a globe divided 
by the,equator and the meridian would fall into four quarters. 
But let us make this more plain: In all places, or wherever 
T live, I have every day mid-day, or noon, and the very 
inſtant this happens, the ſun, I, and both the ſouth and 
north poles, are together in a direct line, and this is only 
the continuance of one moment ; for no fooner has the fun 
paſſed over my head than my meridian is removed : hence we 
may conclude, that all who dwell more eaſt from us, have 
their meridian, or mid-day, ſooner than we; and all thoſe 
as are more weſt, have their meridian, or mid-day, later than 
we. Thoſe that live in a direct line with us, towards the 
fouth or north pole, have their meridian at the ſame time as 
we; ſo that if all the meridian lines were to be drawn on 
2 terreſtrial globe, the whole would be covered, and be black 
end all black. This meridian line is, in like manner as the 
equator, by aſtronomers divided into 360 degrees. 

| horizon is to be conſidered in the ſame manner 
as the meridian; for were it poſſible, that the inhabitants 
of the world were to dwell next to one another, every one 
would have his own horizon ; and he that would have his 
own horizon exactly with me, muſt either ſtand on my 
ſhoulders, or I on his, Now the horizontal line is that 
great circle of the ſphere, which in that place divides the 
upper hemiſphere, or half compaſs of the heavens above, 
from the lower hemiſphere which is under us, and hid from 


our fight. This is the true or rea} horizon, as it divides the 
firmament in two equal parts. 


Of painting fun-dials. 

W E ſhall firſt ſhew in what manner to prepare the planes 
0 for them: | | 

They for the generality are of two forts ; firſt, ſuch as are 


ugaink the wall of a building, or thoſe drawn on boards. 
O 


r the firſt ſort the wall is prepared by a plaiſtering of lime, 
ſand and hair mixed together; this, when dry, is well 
drenched with linſeed oil, as long as it will ſuck in any, 
which afterwards is painted over with drying oil and white 
lead; thus it will be durable, and ſtand againſt wind and 
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weather, Some temper the above mixture with ox blood, 
and hold it much more preferable for duration. If your ſun- 
dial is to be done on a free-ſtone, then drench it with linſeed 
oil and white very thin, till it will ſoak in no more; this 
will make it more durable. | 

Dial boards are the beſt made of oak, and of the reddeſt 
fir that is clear from turpentine, In preparing them be ad- 
viſed to cut them to the length you intend your dial ſhall be 
of, of as many flips as will make up the whole breadth, then 
ſet them to dry: when you think that they are dry enough, 
ſo as to ſhrink no more, let them be ſhut with good joints, 
and glued together, and let every joint be ſecured with two 
wooden dove-tails. Then let the face of the board be well 
plained, and ſquared every way. The framing about it muſt 
not be nailed to the boards, that they may have liberty, elſe 
by the confinement with nails, they will be apt to ſplit or 
warp by the change of weather. 
In order to have your dial-boards well glued, take a quart 


of water; ſet it on the fire, and put in it a pound of good 


glue, boil it gently till the glue is all diſſolved, and of a 
proper conſiſtence or body; and when you uſe it let it be hot, 
and 4 the wood you are going to glue be free from ſoil or 
greaſe. 

The colours requiſite for painting of ſun-dials are four in 
number: viz. 1. Spani/h brown, for the firſt priming. 2. 


White lead, for the ſecond colour, and finiſhing the face of 


the table. 3. Vermilion, for drawing the lines for the 
hours, And 4. Lamp-black, for the figures in the margin. 

If you intend the figures to be gilded, you muſt be pro- 
vided with gold leafs, and the gold fize to lay it on; likewiſe 
with ſmalt for a blue ground, Some lay the ground whereon 
the figures are to be gilt with vermilion. 

Your dial-board and colours, with other materials requi- 
brown and linſeed oil, mixed ſomewhat thin, and with a 
large bruſh cover your board all over; the firſt colour being 
dry do it over a ſecond, and if you will a third time, with 
the ſame colour ſomewhat thicker. The laſt colouring being 
dry, colour the face of the dial with white lead; repeat this 
two. ox three; times, it will be the more defended from the 
injury of the w . | I_% 
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The laft colouring of your white being dry, draw on your 
plane, with a black lead pencil, a borizontal line, and ſet out 
the margin for the figures of the hours : then take your paper 
draught, and let the horizontal line correſpond with that =o 
drew upon your plane ; obſerve to place the center according 
to the ſituation of your plane. If your dial is full ſouth, then 
let the center be in the middle; if it decline from the ſouth 
either eaſt or weſt, then place the center according as it de- 
clines, ' either towards eaſt or weſt, having regard to the 
quantity of declination : if your dial declines eaſtward, let 
the center be placed between the center and the eaſtern fide 
of your plane; if it decline but a little, then place the center 
of your draught but a little from the center of your plane. 
When your paper — is thus on the plane and faſtened 
with tacks, let it be tranſported to the plane, by lay ing a 
-ruler over every hour and quarter diviſion, interſectin 
the boundary lines for guides for the right placing of the 
figures. | 
5 dial draught being transferred to the plane, you muſt 
be very careful in every particular to be exact, or elſe the dial 
cannot be good. 
Having taken every thing requiſite from your draught, and 
having transferred it to the plane, then take your draught 
off, and with vermilion draw the boundary lines of your 
dial, as likewiſe the hour, half hour, and quarter diviſions, 
with good bodied colour, ſo as to draw a ſmooth and clear 
line, for this is to be done but once. | 
When your vermilion lines are drawn, then add the 
figures with lamp; black, and a ſpot between them for the 
half-hours. At the top of your plane you may put the date 
of the year, or ſome ſentence, as is uſual. = 
If you "intend to gild your figures or letters, you firſt 
draw them exactly with gold ſize ; which is thus prepared: 
Take yellow oaker, and grind it on a ſtone with water 
very fine, and lay it on a chalk ſtone to dry ; when dry, you 
mw it as you do other oil-colours, only with fat drying oil 
ut you muſt beſtow a good deal of labour to grind the 
colour as fine as the oil itſelf; for then it will add luſtre to 
your gold. You muſt give it ſuch a quantity of oil as not to 
make it run when laid on, nor ſo ſtiff as not to work well, 
but ſo as to ſettle ſmooth and gloſſy. Silver ſize is made by 
ö ; grinding 
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prinding white lead, ſome add a little verdigreaſe to make it 
* you have drawn the figures for gilding, let them 
ſufficiently dry, ſo that when you touch them with the end 
of your finger, and it ſticks a little without the colour coming 
off it is dry enough. The figures being ready for gilding, 
have ready a book of leaf-gold, take a leaf with your cane 
plyers, and lay it on the gilding-cuſhion, blowing on it tolay 
it ſmooth, then with a cane knife, or for want of that, a pocket 
knife, cut your leaf-gold in pieces, in ſuch forms you ſhall 
think ſuitable for your work, then lay it on the gilding-pallet, 
Z which is a flat piece of wood, about 3 inches long, and an 


inch broad, upon which is glued a piece of ſuper - fine 


* woollen cloth of the ſame length and breadth; breathe upon 
it to make it dampiſh, that the gold may ſtick to it, and with 
this take up your gold, by clapping it on the ſeveral pieces, 
and transferring it to your figures; preſs it down with diſcre= 
tion, and having taken off your tool, preſs down the gold 
with ſome cotton, or a hare's foot; thus you do piece by 


= piece, till you have covered all your ſize with gold; when it 
is thoroughly done bruſh off the looſe gold, and your gilding 


" 
, 
| - 


- e 8 
3 a3 


will ſhew itſelf beautiful. a | 

The common painters do now generally gild more with 
filver than gold, in moſt works as are not expoſed to the air, 
to which they afterwards give the colour of gold, by means 
of a varniſh made of gum lake, diſſolved in ſpirits of wine, 
laid over it. k 

Painting of a blue ground with ſmalt, is the beſt way ta 
ſtrew it. The true method of performing it is thus: firſt 
temper white-lead with drying oil, let it be ſtiff, and juſt fit 
to ſpread well from the pencil; with this cover the ſuperfi- 
cies of the work you intend to ſtrew with ſmalt, and if you 
do the margin of a dial, the figures wheteof are already gilt, 
do every part between them very exact, for the ſmalt takes 
no where but on the moiſt ground ; then lay your work flat, 
and ſtre the ſmalt all over, ſtroking it even with a gooſe- 
1 then with a bunch of linnen cloth that is ſoft and pliable, 

ab, and preſs it down cloſe, to make it ſtick firm. When 

throughly dry, wipe off the looſe colour with a feather, 
and blow the remainder of it off with a pair of bellows, and 
your work is finiſhed, 
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In caſe you intend to paint any kind of body in ſmalt to be 
ſhaded, as a blue bell, a blue boar, a blue peruke, and ſuch 
like things, you firſt proceed as above, laying firſt flake. 
white, ground with clear and fat linſeed-oil, giving it thoſe 
neceſſary ſhadows you think are requiſite, with black and 
indigo, well tempered with linſeed-oil, then ſtrew on the 
ſmalt as before directed; when the whole is dry, the work 
will appear with all its ſhadows as exact as poſſible. You 
always lay firſt on a white ground, for it is the only thing 
that gives beauty and glory to the colour of the ſmalt. 

In caſe the work to be ſtrewed over with ſmalt doth not 
lye flat, you take ſmalt upon a flat bunch of cloth, or old 
linpen rags, and ſo dab it upon the ground you intend to 


lay it on. 


How to prepare or make artificial magnets. 


E muſt obſerve that every magnet has two poles ot 

points, from which the attractive and repulſive powers 
ſeem to ſpread themſelves, and to which they are directed, 
2 one whereof is called the north - and the other the ſoutt- 
pole. 

A ſouth- pole of one magriet always attracts the north · ple 
of another, and repels the ſouth- pole; and on the contrary, 
a north-pole attracts the ſouth-pole, and repels the north- 
pole of another; for which reaſon, if we intend to touch a 
needle, the point whereof is to turn towards the north, we 
begin with placing the other end of the needle on, the north- 
pole of the magnet, and drawing it gradually along, finiſh 
with the point; for the point being laſt attracted, will conti- 
nue to be attracted by the north-pole of the magnet, and the 
other end will be repelled by it. Thus much will ſuffice con. 
cerning the natural qualities of magnets; let us now proceed 


to the method propoſed for making them. 


Prepare a dozen bars of ſteel, of about an ounce and three 
quarters weight each, fix inches long, and half an inch 
broad ; harden them with a full but not extreme heat, and 
mark one end of each bar, ſo that you may diſtinguiſh one 
end from the other; after you have er thoſe bars, you 
clean and poliſh the ends of them on a ſmooth ſtone. 
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The beſt ſort of ſteel to make thoſe bars of, is ſuch as has 
no veins of iron, and receives the greateſt degree of hardneſs 
with leaſt heat. The bliſtered ſteel ſeems the leaſt liable to 
any difference from little variations in the degree of heat 
given it, as either the German or any other, and a dozen of 
1 fach bars, as deſcribed above, together with a proper box to 
put them in, will be but of ſmall expence ; and ſuch a ſet is 
capable of touching a much larger needle than the beſt natu- 
ral magnet. For the better preſervation of thoſe bars, you 
contrive a box with two pieces of iron, each of about an 
inch long, fixed upright, oppoſite each other, at the diſtance 
of ſix inches from out- ſide to out- ſide; they may be of about a 
quarter of an inch ſquare, filed ſmooth on the ſides; m_ 
theſe you place with their edges towards them, the dozen 
| magnetical bars, ſix on one fide of them and fix on the 
= other: the fix on one fide with their ſouth or north poles 
one way, and thoſe on the other {ide with the ſame poles the 
= contrary way. Here you muſt obſerve, neither to take out 
nor put in all, or too many on a fide at once; for if two 
= only be left, without two others to counterballance their ef- 
* fects, they will damage each other. If at any time they are 
thus damaged for want of taking this precaution, or by any 
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uſe them. 
* The bars being prepared as above, let it be propoſed to 
make the marked ends of them ſouth-poles, and the unmarked 
ends north-poles. To do this, place half a dozen of them 
in a line north and ſouth, bringing the unmarked end of one 
to touch the marked end of the next, one after another; 
the marked ends laying towards the north. This done, take 
an armed magnet, — placing it with both poles upon one 
of the bars, the north- pole towards the marked end, and 
© the ſouth pole towards the unmarked end, which is to be a 
north- pole; ſlide it backwards and forwards, from end to end 
of the whole line of bars, three or four times, taking care that 
they all touch; then ſliding it upon one of the middle bars, 
remove the two endmoſt into the middle, and paſs over them 
= again three or four times, but not quite to the end of the line; 
becauſe thoſe at the ends, which before were in the middle, 
have got more power than they would have had where they 
are at preſent, and for the r reaſon, the endmoſt bars 3 
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other means, you will do well to reſtore them before you 
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fore are removed into the middle. The bars being thus 
touched, turn the other fide uppermoſt, and touch them in 
the ſame manner as before. 

If a magnet does not prove ſo good as expected, it will be 
proper to harden it over again, with either a leſs or greater 
degree of heat, till it proves better. | | 

17 an armed magnet is not to be had, take an unarmed 
one, either natural or artificial. To find the two poles on 
à natural magnet, put it into a little boat of wood, cork, «< 
ether material as may ſupport it, and ſet it aftoat in water; 
when that end turning to the north will ſhew the ſouth, and 
the other end turning towards the ſouth will ſhew the north 
pole of the magnet. | 

If the magnets made uſe of ſhould be too weak to com- 
municate a ſufficient degree of virtue to the bars, then touch 
the bars, according to the foregoing directions, before they 
are hardened, and they will receive the magnetic virtue with 
much more eaſe, and harden them afterwards. But if the 
magnets be ſo very weak as not to perform fufficiently, even 
in this caſe, you muſt make uſe of ſmaller bars of ſteel thin 
thoſe of ſix inches, and theſe ſoft too; and if, after all, thi 
will not do, bars of iron muſt be uſed, inſtead of the mag- 
nets, according to the manner deſcribed hereafter. 

If the half dozen of bars made magnetical, have acquired 
a ſufficient degree of virtue, the ſecond half dozen wil, 
by means of being touched by the firſt, acquire a ſtrongei 
power ; wherefore we may lay down the firft half dozen in 
a line as before, and re-touch them after the ſame manner 
with the latter: this being done, lay thoſe down alſo 2 
gain, and re-touch them with the others. Repeat this a few 
times, firſt touching one ſet, and then the other, till they 
have acquired as much magnetiſm as they will retain. 

A ſingle ſix- inch bar made magnetical, and properly 
hardened, will lift by one pole a piece of iron of a prope! 
form, of a pound weight or more; and fix ſuch bars wil 
touch a line of freſh bars, of the ſame ſize, to their full per- 
fection, in three or four times ſliding over them, except the 
endmoſt, which muſt always be removed to the middle, 23 
directed before. 

By this method, three of the magnetical bars as are made uſo 
ef to touch others, are ſet. on one fide, upon the line of my 
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bars, with their north poles downwards ; and the other three 
on the other fide, with their ſouth poles downwards : for as 
ſeveral magnets laid together, with their poles of the ſame 
denomination, the ſame way, will injure one another, un- 
leſs they have ſomething to controul them, it is neceſſary 
firſt to place one of the magnetic bars on one fide, and one 
on the other, leaning the others againſt them, ſo as to reft . 
together at the top : at the bottom they are preſerved from 
injuring one another, by being placed upon the bars, which 


are to be made magnetical. In taking them off, bring them 
© firſt together, by ſliding at the bottom as they are at top, and 
* ſo remove them at once; and, in caſe you put them on again, 
obſerve not to ſeparate them at the bottom, till they are 
placed on the bar which they are not to touch. 


This manner of making artificial magnets is not im- 


properly called the double touch, and is of ſingular ad- 
= vantage ; for if we wanted to touch a bar, that would re- 
quire the ſtrength of thirty of the ſix- inch bars, or more ; 
after the manner of the ſingle touch it would be impoſſible, 
ſince we could by no means collect force enough together, 
on account of their ſpoiling one another; but if we take 
one half of the number of bars, and ſet them the other end 
* upwards over-againſt the reft, after the manner of the 
double touch, they will not only preſerve one another, but 
© likewiſe encreaſe the ſtrength of the ends, which are princi- 
© pally concerned in touching. 


Two magnets will give more ſtrength to a bar of their 


own ſize by the double touch, than a fangle bar of five 
times the weight by the ſingle touch. 


All needles for ſea-compaſſes ſhould be done by the double 


touch ; they ſhould by all means be of hardened, and not of 


ſoft or ſpring-tempered ſteel. 
All bars for magnets muſt be of ſteel, hardened ; and as 


= the fix-inch, fo probably the large fiz'd magnets, will often 
= receive ſome additional ſtrength, by being ſupported by more 
= than one of their own ſize at each end, and therefore it 
will not be amiſs to ſupport the ends of it by two or three of 


its own ſize, or as many of the ſix- inch bars as may be equi- 


BZ valent to them: and becauſe the ſupporters may damage one 


another at the ends that lie next the bar ſupported, for want 


of {ufficient force to 9 their effects, before * 
3 ar 
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bar is become magnetical, it will be convenient to place: 
freſh ſet of ſupporters, and touch it over again, 

Six-inch bars will probably ſerve for touching bars 0 
three inches ſquare; but if larger, it will be neceſſary 90 
apply them to all ſides at once, and there will be no occaſion 
for ſupporters. 

The particular form of magnets is of little conſequence, 
with regard to their receiving the magnetic virtue, provide! 
they have a ſufficient length in proportion to their bulk, and 
their forms may be varied at pleaſure. The ſtreight bars may 
be made either ſquare, round, or flat; the flat ones are mo 
convenient for touching with, and perhaps the ſtrongeſt. 
the ſtrait bars may be pointed at the ends, and they will l 
ſomething more, bur are not ſo fit for touching. 

The horſe-ſhoe magnet is made in the form of an horſe- 
ſhoe ; the principal advantage of this ſhape is, that it wil 
lie in a narrow compaſs: a wedge of iron may be applied 
to the two poles of it, by which means being connected 
the magnet will be leſs likely to receive any injury by time: 
it will lift by both poles at once, and conſequently double the 
weight, if it is only lifted by one: it will ſerve inſtead of fere- 
ral ſmall bars for touching others, if made of a proper ſue, 
and its two poles brought near enough to each other. 

The circular or ring-like magnet, is a plain, flat bar, bent 
flat-ways; it is very convenient to be armed. 

The ſemi- circular magnet may be bent either flat-ways a 
the circular, or edge-ways as the horſe-ſhoe. Two of this 
ſort may be placed together, in order to preſerve each other: 


they are uſeful for touching ſmall things double, and fer 


ſeveral experiments. 

The armed magnets of all. kinds are more fit for ſhew 
than uſe, and greatly inferior to the unarmed ones. 

The method of making the above-mentioned magnets of 
various ſhapes, is the ſame as for the ſtrait ones ; the ends are. 
to be ſupported in the ſame manner; the ſix- inch bars for 
touching muſt be placed in the ſame manner, and moved 
round, according to the bend from end to end, and back 
again four or five times. 

The crooked magnets of all forts may be of the ſame 
length, in proportion to their weight, as the ſtrait ones, — 
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they may be touched and ſupported by the ſame number of 


For thoſe who have but one or two magnetical bars to 
re touch with upon occaſion, and in order to preſerve them, 
as near as may be obſerve the following direction. 

A crooked magnet of any ſort may have a wedge of iron 
applied to both poles; or if there be two of them, that have 
their poles equally diſtant from one another, they may be 

laced with their poles of contrary denominations together; 
bat not to touch one another any where but at the poles. 
One ftrait magnet ſhould always be kept with its ſouth pole 
towards the north downwards, and the ſouth upwards. T'wo 
ſtrait magnets may be laid parallel to each other, with 
their poles of the ſame dimenſions contrary-wiſe, having 
them connected by pieces of iron paſſing a-croſs their ends; 
but they muſt never be ſuffered to touch, except they lie in 
the ſame line, and with poles of contrary denominations. 

Armed compound artificial magnets may be made of ſeve- 
ral bars, exactly of a length. The bars ſhould have the 
ſame proportions as ſingle unarmed magnets ; they mult be 
touched ſingly, and put in their armour, as they are touched 
with the poles of the ſame denomination the ſame way ; the 
armour muſt have a wedge of iron applied to it, whillt the 
bars are putting in, and till the whole is bound together. 

Artificial magnets may be made of iron ore that is capable 
of receiving magnetiſm. The ore may be ſawed into ſhort 
or long ſlips; you may alſo fix the iron ore-ſand by ſome 
cement, and form it into a proper ſhape, uſing as little ce- 
ment as poſſible; after which, when dry, you may make it 


magnetical. 


A method how ta obtain magnetiſm by means of three tron 
bars. 


AKE fix ſmall bars of ſteel, well filed and ſmoothed, but 

not hardened ; let them be of about one ounce weight 

each, two inches and a half long, and a quarter of an inch 
broad : place one of them with the marked end towards the 
north; at each end of it place a large bar of iron in the 
ſame direction horizontally, with the north end a little de- 
preſſed ; let the bar of iron at the north end be four feet 


I 4. long, 


— % 
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long, and 30 pounds weight; and that at the welt end four 
feet and a half long, and 18 pounds weight. This being 
done, take an iron poker of about a pound and a half, place 
the lower end, which muſt be filed to touch the better, on 
the north end of the little ſteel bar, the upper end inclining 
a little towards ſouth. The poker being thus placed, you 
ſtroke with it the little bar from north to ſouth ; then take it 
off, and bring it back a little; then place it again as before: 
ſtroke the little bar in the ſame manner, repeating it twenty 
times, and it will lift a ſmall key of an eighth part of an 
ounce weight; ſtroke it again eighty times, and it will lift a 
key of a quarter of an ounce : then put by that little bar, 
and make three others of that half dozen magnetical after 
the ſame manner: then place one of the two remaining 
between the two iron bars, as before; but inſtead of a po- 
ker, touch it with the four already made magnetical, after 
the manner as has been directed for making of magnets, the 
two ſouth poles of the touchers being kept at a little diſtance 
from the north poles by a large pin, and it will acquire: 
good deal more power than any of the four; and the other 
remaining one you may likewiſe treat after the ſame manner, 
Thus the whole ſix bars of ſteel you touch round three or 
four times ; the laſt touched is always ſubſtituted in the room 
of the weakeſt of four employed in touching, till all have 
received as much virtue as in their ſoft ſtate they will re- 
tain, which is ſufficient to lift an ounce and a quarter by 
one pole. 

Theſe ſix will touch a line of ſix- inch bars hardened, and 
be ſufficient to make them communicate to others a power 
greater than their own : for ſix others touched by them, and 
they again by thoſe, being repeated two or three times, they 
will acquire a greater power than they can retain. 

The reaſon of uſing at firſt ſuch ſmall bars of ſteel is, that 
they may be able to communicate ſufficient power : for the 


fame reaſon thoſe ſmall bars, being likewiſe ſoft, receive the 


magnetic virtue with much more eaſe, 

Magnetiſm may alſo be obtained in a ſmall degree by filing, 
grilling, and hammering, all which depend upon the prin- 
ciple of the foregoing, namely, the poſition of the bodies 
goncerned in, or near the magnetic line. 
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. 
PART VII. 


A collection of choice receipts and experiments 
of various kinds, relating to the produce of 
gardens; as Flowers, Fruits, &c. 


To hee Roſes freſh all the year round. 


\ATHER roſes when they are blown about half 

open, in the duſk of the evening, with a knife, and 

let them be all the night in the open air; the next morning 

ut them in an earthen veſſel, or jelly-pot, well glazed with- 
in; tie it up clofe, and cover it with dry ſand. | 


To cauſe Fruit to grow in what form or ſhape you pleaſe. 


AKE a piece of wood, and ſhape it after the faſhion 
1 you intend the fruit ſhall be transformed in, but no 
bigger than the ſize of the fruit when ripe; then take fine 
plaiſter of Paris, temper it with water anda little ſize, and caſt 
it round the carved figure about half an inch thick; when 
dry take it off in two pieces: when the fruit is not yet come 
to its full growth, bind the two pieces of plaiſter of Paris 
round it, and let it remain there ſo long till the fruit be ripe, 
which then will be after the form of your mould, or carved 
figure. In this manner you may make letters, or what you 
are minded to have upon it. | | 
By this method you may procure various figures in Melons, 
Gourds, Cucumbers, and ſuch like fruit, 


To make Rofes to grow in what form or ſhape you pleaſe. 
2 any large root, freſh and green out of the 


| ground, trim and form it in what ſhape you will, and 
then put it in the ground again, until a freſh coat is grown 
1 | Over 
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over it. In this manner you may counterfeit Mandragora, 
trimming the root of Briony with a knife into the ſhape of 
Men, and putting it in the ground again, with the head 
downwards, and a little Barley Seed under it, which will 
* ſtick faſt to the head of the root, and form the likeneſs of hair, 


To hee Grapes freſh all the winter, 


| ATHER the Grapes when the weather has been fair 

and clear for ſometime together, clear the bunches from 
all the rotten and withered Grapes; this done, melt fome 
pitch upon the fire, and, when boiling-hot, dip the end of 
the ſtalk into it, and after ſome minutes time take the 
bunches, and ſet them for two or three days in the ſun to 
dry, and then lay them upon Wheat-ftraw in a dry place, 
taking care that one bunch do not touch the other, they will 
keep good and freſh all the year round. 


To cauſe Melons or Cucumbers to ripen before their ordinary 
e Seaſons. 


O accompliſh this in Melons, Cucumbers, and other 

ſuch kinds of Fruit, you muſt plant them in pots, r 
other veſſels, and every third or fourth day water them at the 
roots with warm water. When the weather is clear ſet them 
in the ſun, but when cloudy, or cold, place them before the 
fire. Thus you ſhall have Melons and Cucumbers a good 
while before they are brought to market, or can be produced, 
without it is by ſuch as have taken the ſame pains and care. 


To keep Figs green all the year. 


ATHER them when ripe, in fair weather, about noon- 
| day, ſo as to be free from the moiſture of the dew, 
then put them one by one into a broad flat jelly-pot, or ano- 
ther fine ſtone or earthen veſſel, with a cloſe covering to it, 
ſo as not to touch one another; then cover them gently, ſo 
that no air may come to them : thus put them in wine, and 
they will continue green as long as the wine is good. 
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To have Flowers bloſſom in winter. 


2 young Plants of Flowers in the ſummer ſeaſon, 
and ſet them in pots in a ſtove or hot-houſe, and by 
means of the warmth, or heat of the room, they will grow 
to their bigneſs, and flower in winter. 


To prevent the rotting of Fruit on the Tree. 


AKE a nail, make it red hot, and drive it into the 

foot of the Tree, or if you don't chuſe this, then bore 
a hole with a gimblet in that place, and fo leave it; for at 
that orifice all. ſuperfluous juices will come out, and keep the 
Fruit from rotting. | | 


To cawſe an Herb to grow as fhall have the ſmell of ſeveral 
other Herbs. 


AKE one grain of Lettice Seed, one of Succury, one 

of Leek, and one of Parſley ; put them altogether in 

one hole, well prepared with horſe, cows, ſheep, or goats 

dung, ſo that one touch not the other, nor that any earth 

come near them ; and there will grow a Herb that ſhall have 
the ſmell of Lettice, Succory, Leek, and Parſley, 


To make Roſes, and all forts of Flowers, grow of what colour 


you are minded. 


T AKE good fat mould or clay, as much as you will, 
dry it in the ſun ſo long till you can bring it to a fine 
powder, which put into the veſſel wherein you intend to 
ſow or plant your flowers, moiſtening it with no other but 
ſuch colours as you would have your flowers to be, which 
liquid you prepare and uſe in the following manner : 

If you will have them red, boil brafil, cut very ſmall, in 
fair water, till it is boiled away the 4th part, and finding it 
of a ſufficient red colour, water therewith, when cold, 
morning and evening, the mould, and give it no other 
moiſture, *till you think it has taken effect. If you will 
make them black, boil thy water with gall and vitriol. If 
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ellow, boil French berries, with a little allum, and you will 
— your deſire. If your Flowers are to contain all the 
three colours, then water one ſide of the Plant in the morn- 
ing with yellow and black, the other with black and red, 
in the evening change the watering of the places, from one 
ſide to the other, and you ſhall have three different colours in 
e Flower. But take your pots or veſſels in over- night, 

eſt the dew ſhould be hurtful to them, and diſappoint you 


in your expectation. | 
A method for obtaining natural Flowers in water, freſb blown 
any day you pleaſe. 


HOOSE ſome of the moſt perfect buds of the Flowers 
you would preſerve, ſuch as are lateſt in blowing, and 
ready to open; cut them off with a pair of ſciſſars, leaving 
to each, if poſſible, a piece of the ſtem about 3 inches long, 
cover the end of the ſtem immediately with Spaniſh wax, and 
when the buds are a little ſhrunk and wrinkled, wrap each 
of them up in a clean piece of paper ſeparately, and lock 
them up in a dry box or drawer, and they will keep without 
corrupting. In Winter, or at any other time, when you 
would have the Flowers blow, take the buds over- night, and 
cut off the end of the ſtem ſealed with the wax, and put the 
buds into water, wherein a little nitre or ſalt has been in- 
fuſed, and the next day you will have the pleaſure of ſeein 
the buds open and expand themſelves, and the Flowers 5 
play their moſt lively colours, and breathe their agreeable 
Ours. 


A method for preſerving Frum. 


DITCH upon the beſt and moſt perfect Fruit hanging 
upon the tree, which is not in the leaſt bruiſed, nor the 

ſkin any where ſcratched or broken, Do not touch nor ga- 
ther it with your hands, but tie a ſtrong thread about the 
ſtalk, and, holding the thread tight in your hand, cut the 
ſtalk above the thread with a pair of ſciſſars. The Fruit 
being thus detached from the Tree, without touching the 
branches, or any thing elſe, cloſe the cut end of the ſtalk with 
Spani/ſo wax, to prevent the air acting upon it: then roll up a 
| piece 
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piece of white paper in the form of a cone, with a little 
opening at the top, through which paſs the thread tied to the 
talk of the Fruit, ſo that it may be ſuſpended in the cone; 
then cloſe that opening with ſoft green wax, and fold in the 
rat the bottom cloſe, and ſecure it ſo that the air may 
de perſectly excluded. The cone then may be hung up by 
the thread ona nail, in a temperate place, neither too hot nor 
told, ſo as not to touch any thing; and by this means Fruit 
may be preſerved quite ſound for two or three years. Apples, 
Pears, Plumbs, Cherries, and all fuch like Fruits, may be 
preſerved in this manner. 


A now method for grafting Oranges, Lemons, and Citrm trees. 
FAKE alittle wild ſtock of one or two years growth in 


mon, &c. a foot long or more, of the ſame ſize with the 
ſtock, thruſt the thick end of it about five or ſix inches into 
the earth of the pot, and ſo near the ſtock, that having cut 
away the bark, with part of the wood almoſt to the pith, an 
inch long, and cut ſuch a piece exactly off your ſprig or 
eyon, you may join the two wounds together, obſerving that᷑ 
the barks of the ſtock and of the cyon may meet as much 
as poſſible, But if the ſtock be bigger than your cyon, then 
join the barks on one fide, for it is in that the greateſt quan- 
tity of ſap flows, nor will the woody part unite and incor- 
porate without it. 

When both the ſtock and cyon are cut in this manner, 
join the two wounds together, and wind woollen or worſted 
tight round the whole length of the wound, and _ it over 
as in common grafts, leaving it on the top of the ſtock and 
cyon : after which, water the pot plentifully, and put it in a 
hot bed, where the moiſt earth in the pot will afford the 
cyon nouriſhment till it cements to the ſtock, This opera- 
tion may be done at any time in Winter or Spring, and in 
about ſix weeks looſe the binding, and cut off the top of the 
ſtock above the grafting, that the cyon may have all the ſap, 
but let the lower part of the cyon remain in the ground till 
the next year, which having taken root in the pot, cut it off 
juſt below the grafting, and it will maintain itſelf, and make 
another flouriſhing T ree fit to plant out, * 

| e 
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The advantages of raiſing Trees by this method are: 

1. It may be done at almoſt any time of the year, with 
branches brought from remote places. 

2, You may graft ſuch bearing branches, and fo large as 
to afford a bearing tree immediately, and to have little Trees 
with large Fruit is a peculiar beauty. 

3- You gain one year of inoculation. And, 

4+ Your Cyon Tree, if it be an Orange, will be of much 
quicker and larger growth, becauſe the root will be the ſame 


with the Tree, and not ſo liable to be cramped with a ftock 
of ſmaller growth. 


An inſlrument to meaſure the growth of Plants. 


I. D ET AB be a graduated bar of 
8 iron or wood. On the top 
l C G whereof is fixed a branch of iron- 


: work C, with two pullies D and E, 

E A _ or elſe a horizontal piece of wood, 
| A with the two pullies, over which 

1 

6 


you paſs a filk thread, at the one 
end D whereof you hang a ſmall 
weight, and the other end E you 


8 tye to the top ſtalk of the plant F, 

as repreſented in the figure. Care 

F 10 muſt be taken that the bar be firm 
| i in the ground. To find the dai! 

B increaſe of the plant, the weight G 


will point out at the diviſions on 
the bar. By this you may deter- 
mine how the weather affects the 
owth of a Plant, and how quick the one Plant advances 
in reſpect to the other. 


For to make all forts of Plants, Fruit, and other Trees, grow 
to an extraordinary bigneſs. 


OW what ſort of Grain or Kernels you make choice of, 

in beds of mould, very thin, at the time when the Sun 
enters the vernal equinox, and when they are grown ſtrong 
| enough, 
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enough, tranſplant them at the time of a full Moon. This 
time you obſerve if you tranſplant them again. 


At. Philip Miller's method of raiſing exotic Seeds here in 
| England. 


wen him, which were brought over from Barbados; 
from part of theſe Nuts he ſtripped off their outer coat, or 
huſk, and the other part he left entire as he received them. 
He planted both theſe parcels in large pots, filled with good 
freſh earth, and plunged the pots into a hot-bed, made with 
tanners bark, giving them gentle and frequent waterings, as 
the earth in the pots ſeemed to require; but not one, out of 
the whole number, that made any attempt to ſhoot, as he 
could perceive ; and, upon taking them out of the pots, he 
found them very rotten. 

About four months after he received another freſh parcel 
of Cocao Nuts from Barbadoes, which he treated in another 
manner; from part of theſe he cut off the outer coat or huſk, 
and the other part he left entire, as before; but ſuppoſing it 
was owing to his planting the other parcel in pots, that they 
did not ſucceed, he made a freſh hot-bed with horſe-dung, 
and covered it over with freſh earth, about eighteen inches 
thick, in which he planted the Nuts, obſerving as before, 
to ſupply it with convenient moiſture, as alſo to keep the 
hot bed in an equal temperament of heat, ( which he was 
guided to do by a thermometer, graduated for the uſe of the 
beds) but with all his care he had no better ſucceſs than 
before; not one of the Nuts making any eſſay towards 
ſhooting, 

The following year he had another parcel of Cocao Nuts 
given him, which, conſidering his former ill ſucceſs, he 
planted in a different manner, as follows : having a hot-bed, 
which had been lately made with tanners bark, and which 
was filled with pots of exotic plants, he removed two of tho 
largeſt pots, which were placed in the middle of the bed, 
and Opening the tanners bark, under the place where the 
two pots ſtood, he placed the two Cocao Nuts therein, lay- 
ing them ſideways, to prevent the moiſture, which might de- 
ſcend from the pots, from entering the hole at the baſe = | 

t 


* the year 1724, he had a parcel of freſh Cocao Nuts 
8 
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the Fruit, and thereby rot the ſeminal plant upon the frf 
germinating : he then covered the Nuts over with the bark 
two or three inches thick, and placed the two pots over 
them in their former ſtation. In this place he let the Nuts 
remain for ſix weeks; when removing the two pots, and 
uncovering the Nuts, he found them both ſhot from the hole, 
in the baſe of the Fruit, an inch in length, and from the 
other end of the Fruit ſeveral fibres were emitted, two 
or three inches in length. Upon finding them in ſuch 
a forwardneſs, he took them out of the bark, and planted 
them in large pots, filled with good freſh earth, plunging the 
ts down to their rims in the tanner's bark, and covering 
the ſurface of the earth in the pots half an inch thick with 
the ſame : ſoon after, the young ſhoots were more than three 
inches long, and continued to thrive very well, Mr. Miller 
communicated this method to ſome of his acquaintance, who 
tried it with the ſame ſucceſs: and if the Nuts be freſh, 
ſcarce any of them miſcarry. This led him to try if the 
ſame method would ſucceed as well with other hard-ſhelld 
exotic ſeeds, which he could not, by any method he had 
tried, get to grow, as the Bondus, or Nickar-tree ; the Abru, 
or wild Liquorice; the Phaſcolus Braſilianus, or Horſe- eyed- 
Bean, with ſeveral others; and he found it both a ſure and 
expeditious apr to raiſe any fort of hard-ſhelVd Fruits or 
Seeds: for the heat and moiſture (which ate abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to promote vegetation) they here enjoy in an equal and re- 
gular manner. The tanner's bark, if rightly managed, keeping 
to near an equality of heat for fix months ; and the water, 
which deſcends from the pots when watered, is detained by 
the bark from being too ſoon diſſipated, which cannot be 
obtained in a common hot-bed. The earth in ſuch being 
worked away by the water, and thereby leaving the Seeds 
ften deſtitute of moiſture. Some of theſe Seeds he has had 
oot in a fortnight's time, which he is informed would not 
ave done ſo in a month in their native ſoil and climate. He 
alſo found this to be an excellent method to reſtore Orange, 
or any other exotic Trees, which have ſuffered by a tedious 
aſſage, in being too long out of the ground; inſomuch that 
he recovered two Orange-trees which had been ten months 
without either earth or water, Ja 
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An eaſy way of raiſing Fruit- trees. i 


AKE a piece of root of an Apple, Pear, or any other 
'F Fruit-tree, about ſix inches long, and tongue-graft a 
cyon of an Apple or Pear into the root; which is done 
thus : 

Cut both the root and the graft a-ſlope about an inch, and 
that very ſmooth ; then cleave them both about an inch, and 
inſert them into each other, that the ſap of the graft may 


join that of the root as much as poſhble ; wrap the jointed 


part about with a little hemp or flax, and. ſet the root fo 
grafted into the ground about ten or twelve inches deep, ſo 
that the joints may be covered about four inches under the 
earth, that it may not at any time lay bare, but be kept 
moiſt by the earth. The root you graft upon muſt not be 
leſs than your cyon, but rather bigger ; however, it is beſt 
that the root and graft be of the ſame bigneſs, for then you 
can join them on both ſides. It is not neceſſary that your 
graft be one year's growth, it may be any fair ſtrait branch, 
as big as a man's. hnger, five or ſix feet long, provided the 
root be proportionable. The roots of young trees are to 
be preferred, becauſe they will be apter to take ſap, and 
nouriſh the branch grafted in them. The beſt roots are thoſe 
that are raiſed from kernels, which may be drawn at one, 
two, or three years old, according to their growth. | 

A bed of Apple-kernels having been ſown in March, the 


enſuing Spring forty of theſe ſeedlings, grown to the thick- 


neſs of a fair graft, after tongue-grafting, and being planted 
again, did all grow, and four of them bore fruit to per- 
fection that year; ſo that in a year and a half's time, from 
an Apple-kernel there was fruit, and ſuch as was larger than 
ordinary : and it is not to be doubted, but that Plumbs, 
Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, and all forts of Fruit-trees may 
be raiſed in the ſame manner. 


A way of making all forts of Plants, Trees, Fruits, &c. grow 
to an extraordinary bigneſs, | 


T whole ſecret conſiſts in ſowing all ſorts of grains 
and kernels, in beds of earth, at the very time when 
the ſun enters into the vernal equinox, and to take them up 
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when 2 are ſtrong enough to be tranſplanted, at the time 


of the full moon; which time is always to be obſerved, if 
you would take them'up and plant them again. 


A method of ' preſerving Coleworts and Cabbage from miley; 
and caterpillars. 


ws AKE the Colewort and Cabbage-ſceds, ſteep them in 
f a mixture of ſoot, agua vitz, and human urine, an 
equal quantity; let them ſtand for half an hour; afterwards 
dry the ſeeds in the fun, and then ſow them. This ſecret 
was communicated by an experienced farmer in Slefia. 
Among the moſt uſeful plants Cabbage is the principal; 2 
"there 'is not only a great conſumption of it in its natural 
— 1 as it is much uſed (eſpecially in Germany) for 
pickling. 
Tt is thooght; by proper judges, that the method of over- 
"boiling Coleworts is not ſo well as parboiling them, and 
then ſeaſoning them with ſalt and oil, whereby the herb not 
"only retains its beautiful green colour, but alfo acquires an 
"agreeable taſte ;' and this method was alfo uſed among the 
r ty uſed among the 
eworts in ar were uſed amon 
Greeks and Wakes "of the Jatter ies fad „ that for the hes 
of ſix hundred years they uſed no other phyſic than this 
vegetable. Moſt antient authors agree, that the Romans, from 
their ſimple way of life and frugality, made uſe barely of 
herbs, and among theſe of 'Coleworts, in particular, and 
continued healthful without any uſe of medicines. 
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PART VIII. 


A DizecTory for the management of a Fruit- 
Flower- and Kitchen- garden, through every 
month in the year. i 


RING given ſeyeral receipts for the amuſement of 
| the curious, we now ſhall preſent them with a di- 
rectory, by which they may be guided in the management 
of cultivating not only a Fruit- but likewiſe a Flower- and 
Andy garyen. But, before I proceed, I think it proper to 
remind the reader not to truſt to infallibilities in French and 
Other foreign authors, whoſe methods are calculated for a 
quite different climate and ſoil. What I here inſert for the 


information of novices in gardening, I have collected from 


authentick and experienced Engliſh authors, whoſe credit is 
without contradiction, and whoſe inſtructions may be de- 
pended on. 


Firſt then I ſhall ſhew what is to be done in a Fruit- 


garden 
In the MonTH of JANUARY. 


WIr H reſpect to the management of a Fruit-garden, as 
to planting, pruning, &c. it muſt be remarked, that 
the month of January is looked upon as the ſevereſt for cold 
and froſt, and very deſtruQtive to tender plants; little, there- 
fore, can be expected to be done in a F ruit-garden : how- 


ever, if ſometimes the weather permits, we muſt not neglect 


the pruning of thoſe Vines which were not taken care of in 
2 2 month. This is likewiſe the time for pruning 


ear- trees, both thoſe againſt the wall, as well as dwarfs. 


'You muſt take particular notice, that a Wall-pear' is very 
. ſtubborn, and will run into wood in the middle, which to 
prevent, you muſt extend the branches horizontally, or ſide- 
ways, and ſuffer none to grow up perpendicular, if you aj 
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tend to keep them from ſhooting into large wood. The 


. Fruit-bearing braches ought not to come forward above four 


inches; and what projects further ought to be cut to half an 
inch of the great wood ; care muſt be taken to prevent many 
knots, in order to hinder confuſion. - - | 

Dwerf-pears ought not to be brought into too ſmall a 
compaſs, for thereby they will be over-much confined, and 
look unnatural : and we ought to take thoſe things for the 
moſt beautiful, when they anſwer_the end of our intent. 
They ought, indeed, to be thinned of all unneceſſary fruit- 
leſs branches, and kept free and open in the middle. 


What is here obſerved with relation to Pears, may like- 
wiſe be obſerved with reſpe& to the Plumb and Cherry- trees. 


After a ſhower of rain cleanſe your Fruit-trees of moſs, 


which is very deſtructive to them: this you do with the 


back of a knife, or a hair- cloth. 


In this month you gather cyons from Pears and Plumbs, 
for grafting the next month. 


If the weather be open, you may ſafely tranſplant Trees, 


and fill up vacancies. 


You may now lay up a good ſtock of earth from rich 


. waſtes and meadows, to ſerve for ſeveral purpoſes, or to plant 
Strawberries in the next month, | 


Lou cut off dead or decayed branches; alſo thoſe that 


cauſe confuſion, eſpecially in the middle of the tree. 
Pears, Apples and Plumbs againſt frames ought to be 
pruned this month, and their due height adjuſted. 


Roll your walks after froſt and after rain, which will ef⸗ 
fectually kill the moſs. | b- 


In the Montn of FEBRUARY. 


* OU continue in this month to go on in the ſame man- 
ner as you did in the laſt; but you muſt beware not to 
let the knife touch your Vine after it; for then it would, by 


immoderate bleeding, expend its ſap : wherefore let your firſt 


work be that relating to your Vine. | 
You may, after pruning, take the largeſt ſhoots of laſt 


| year's growth, and put them ſloping into the ground about 
ten inches deep, leaving only one bud above ground: war? 
| | | '| | PE * | Z 4 F we 
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will be fit to be removed into the vineyard, or other places 
in two years time. 3 
This is the proper ſeaſon, if omitted in Oclober, to plant 


133 


Vines, and all forts of Fruit-trees, be they Dwarfs or 


Standards. 


The reader is to take notice, that the method for planting, 
and making of borders, &c. is found under the head of the 
contents of the ſaid month of October. 

You now make uſe of the cyons cut off in laſt month ; 
for the latter end of this is moſt proper to graft Pears and 
Plumbs of all forts, without regarding the influences either 
of the new or old moon, as ſuperſtitiouſſy obſerved by many. 

You now correct the diſorder of the Apricot and Peach- 
trees ; firſt by untacking them from the wall, and freein 
them of all their dead wood, and ſhortening both wood — 
Fruit- branches; remembering to lay the branches, as much 
as poſſible, horizontally, and the middle free from great 
wood and perpendicular ſhoots. | 

Keep open this month all drains, that the water may not 
ſtand to ſtagnate, eſpecially near the borders of Fruit-trees ; 
for thereby they would receive great hurt. 

Plant ' Rees Onion if poflible, from the woods, in un- 
try'd earth. This is likewiſe the month for to plant Raſp - 
berries in ſome ſhady place : you muſt take care to remove 
the dead ſhoots of laſt year from the roots, and of pruning 
the tops of the new ſhoots. | 

In this month you plant Pears, Plumbs and Apples, againſt 


eſpaliers or frames ; the proportion of their height is to their 


diſtance from the wall: if they are ſet at 20 feet diſtance 
from the wall, they ſhould be ſuffered to grow eight feet 
high ; and ſo more or leſs proportionably : but the more 
diftance from the wall, the better it is for both. 

Now is the time to ſow all ſorts of kernels for the nurſery, 
in ſoil that is not too untractable, nor too poor. 

Continue to cleanſe Fruit-trees of moſs, and to roll the 
gravel walks. | 

The moſt deſtructive enemy to Dwarf-Pears and Plumbs 
is a tit, or tit-mouſe, which, in hard weather, will make 
great havock on the bearing buds; but bird-lime is an ef- 
tectual remedy in order to. deſtroy them. 
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134 . The LABORATORY: Or, 
In the MonTH of MARCH. 


T the beginning thereof it is high time to put an end 
to the planting of Fruit-trees, and to fill up all remain- 
ing vacancies; as alſo to finiſh the pruning of Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Apricots. 

Now it will be proper to put ſome ſhelter over ſome of the 
earlieſt bloſſoms, to ſecure them from the cold froſts and 

es. 

+ It has been found by experience that a white Magdalen 
Peach, not above à foot high, having one blofſom out of 
three covered with a * of glaſs, that produced a Peach, 
tho? the reſt dropt off, and it was of a ſize by a third part 
bigger than ordinary. | 
The advantage a tender Fruit-tree. receives from a wall, 
built with ſhelters, is very conſiderable; for it defends the 
tender Fruit-bearing branches from extream colds, which 
otherwiſe are cut off in a ſevere Winter. 
+ This month is the moſt proper for removing and plant- 
ing all ſorts of Winter-greens, as Hollies, Yews, Philareas, 
Se. which add ſo much beauty to a Garden in the Winter 
feaſon. 
All fuch as are curious in grafting, buſy themſelves now 
among their Apples and Cherries. 
The colds being now pretty well over, towards the latter 
end of the month examine your Fig-trees, and what great 
wood can be ſpared, cut it cloſe to the ſtem. 

The thickeſt ſhoots of laſt year commonly bear the Fruit, 
and ought therefore to be preſerved. | 

. Dropping a little oil on the young Fruit helps to dilate the 
outward coat, and cauſes the Figs to be larger than ordinary. 
The heads of thoſe ſtocks which were laſt Summer inocu- 
lated, are now to be cut off ſloping, two inches above the 
bud, beginning the flope oppoſite to it. 

'You will do well to remember, that the dead wood, call'd 
cock-ſpur, is to be cut clean off in the following year in 
March, that the ſtock and cyon may the better incorporate, 
and the wound heal over. 

This cock-ſpur ſhould alſo be removed with a ſharp knife 
from all the branches of other Trees, 
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In this month it is proper to make inciſions on Pears and 
Plumbs, chiefly on the larger wood, and to oy the wound 
even d the pith, not only to hinder the free aſcent of 
ſap by the bark, but alſo thro' the pith. | 

With the ſame view, in order to make a Tree more bear- 
ing, you may confine the paſſage of the ſap to the pith only, 
in the leſſer and perpendicular branches, by circumciſing 
them of the bark for about two inches round, taking it en- 
tirely away to the wood. Theſe branches will continue for 
ſeveral years to bear Fruit, and when at laſt they die, there 
are infinite numbers of others that ſucceed them, eſpecially in 
the middle of the Tree, which ought to undergo the ſame 
diſcipline, if they are proud and ungovernable. | 

Cut off the heads of new planted Trees againſt the wall, 
and reduce them with a ſharp knife to three or four buds, ' 

Prune alſo your Peaches, Plumbs, Pears, and Cherries, as 
have had one year's growth, in which you ought to be very 
diſcreet, and do it according to the vigour or weakneſs of the 
Tree. For ſome will leave too many branches, more than 
the root can well ſupport ; others cut off all, to give, as they 
pretend, more vigour to the Tree ; but diſcretion ought to 
go along with the knife. r 2 


In the MoxnTa of APRIL. 


EGETABLE nature exerts itſelf in the circulation of 
the juices, in forming bloſſoms, leaves, and branches ; 
this, of all other Summer months, gives us occaſion to 
look about us, to ſee what our ſervants have done, and exa- 
mine whether they have put the laſt hand to tte Winter- 
roms and nailing, whether they have cleared the Trees 
rom all unprofitable branches ; and finding with pleaſure the 
beginning of 25 in a full bloom, "ue nature put in the 
niceſt order, he ſtill remembers to guard her from injuries, 
and to keep off rough aſſaults, eſpecially of thoſe which have 
been new planted, either in Autumn or Spring, he encourages 
them with watering during the parching dry winds which 
uſuall reign in this month ; he guards their roots with a cir- 
cular paving of ſtones, and a ſmall heap of weeds or graſs, to 
keep them cool and moiſt, leſt thoſe winds ſhould prove fa- 
to them, | 
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Vou now narrowly watch your new planted Trees againſt 
walls, rubbing off all ſuch young ſhoots. as puſh directly for. 
ward, leaving none but thoſe that ſhoot ſideways, to form 
the beauty of the Tree. 

What Apples remain to be grafted may be compleated this 
month, which is the time for grafting between the bark and 
the wood, when the ſap flows freely, and ſuffers them to part, 

_ Slit thoſe Cherry I rees as are not thriving with the point 
of a knife perpendicular down their body, and the chief 
branches, to prevent the grain of their bark to run horizon- 
tally, contrary to moſt other Trees, for want of this operation, 
Some Cherry Trees have continued in an unthriving tate for 
fiſteen years together, and after they have been thus ſlit, they 
have proſpered to admiration. 7 

Watch the new planted Vines, and ſuffer not above one 
ſhoot, or two at moſt, to remain; for the principal thing you 
ought to aim at is, to get large, and conſequently bearing 
wood as ſoon as may be, which is no otherwiſe to be done 
but by taking away all the ſmalleſt ſhoots. There is a gene- 
ral failure in this point; for if all or moſt of the weak ſhoots 
be ſuffered to grow on a young Vine eyery hae ſuceſſively, 
you may wait ſeven or eight years without Fruit, and then 
only at laſt ſee ſtarved little bunches of Grapes. 

t is no wonder that bloſſoms or young Fruit generally fall 
off the Peach Trees in this month, eſpecially from ſome of 
the ſtronger branches; the reaſon whereof cannot be better 
explained than by the ſimile of a nurſe's over- much abound- 
ing with milk, and affording it too freely, by which means 
the child js frequently in danger of being choaked. It is on 
this account I adviſe the laying branches of Trees horizon- 
tally, and keeping them free from great wood, and perpendi- 


cular ſhoots in the middle, that the ſap may be carried in due 


N as is neceſſary not only to form bloſſoms but to 


feed the Fruit. Hence it is demonſtrable, that in order to 


have a ſufficient quantity of Fruit, too much vigor is as de- 
trimental as too little. 


He ſure to remove this month all ſuckers from Fig: trees, 


and ſhorten ſome of the great wood, in order to fill the bot- 
tom with new branches, 


In 
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In the MoxrH of MAY. 


T HE life of vegetation exerts and diſplays its utmoſt 
Force kr FI 


Now ſuckers will be puſhing forward from the ſtocks of 
Trees, which ought to be carefully removed, eſpecially from 
ſuch as are new planted. | | 
Now Vines, though they have been pruned, unprofitable 
ſhoots will be puſhing forth at innumerable places; theſe muſt 
be picked off in their very buds, if poſſible, the beginning of 
this month. 

wi cog N to be ſuffered to grow upon a Vine, even in 
Summer, but what is abſolutely neceſſary for wood, Fruit 
and ſhelter. All beſides theſe impoveriſhes a Vine. We 
may be aſſured that the neglect of this is the very thing that 
has diſcour moſt from entertaining any hopes of ſuccels. 

Tie up the ſhoots of the Vine to their props or frames, 
leaving only three or four of the boldeſt ſhoots. Diſengage 
ſuch branches as will be ſometimes behind the larger wood. 
The latter end of this month employ yourſelf in nailing the 
moſt forward projecting branches, where Fruit is, cloſe to 
the wall. Through the neglect of this many Grapes never 
come to maturity, but 22 with winds and dews. 
Pick off carefully the canker from Apricot and wall Cher- 
ry-trees, and thin þ 
fluous Fruit, in order to make the remaining grow larger. 
This work, tho' it is done with relutancy, ought never- 
theleſs to be complied with, becauſe one good Apricot or 
Peach is worth twenty bad ones. | 

In this month you ſhorten the running out branches in all 
your Fruit-trees, not leaving above two inches remaining, to 
the Rem. © © oy. Nas 

You now begin the Summer pruning of Pears, and cut off 
the ſhoots to half an inch, taking out the reft in the middle 
entirely, where crowded ; but at the extremities of the 'I'ree, 
if room, they may be let alone to the Winter pruning, only 
the perpendicular ſhoots in the middle of dwarfs you reduce 
to half an inch, and they will put forth bearing branches, 

You ought not to negle& weeding Strawberries, 'and to 
take away the runners during the time of their bearing Fruit, 

Raſpberries 
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Raſpberries indeed don't require that care, but rather do better 
without it: you mult likewiſe water them in dry ſeaſons. 

You now look carefully on all your new planted Trees, 
and in caſe you obſerve ſome of them to be in a declining 
ſtate, you ſhelter with boards and mats; for ſuch as are 
weak are apt to be over-powered by the heat of the Sun, 
ſhrink and die away. 

Clip off the extreme ſhoots of Gooſeberries, for this will 
prevent or kill the canker- worm, which, by laying its eggs, 
and breeding there, often deſtroys the leaves, and makes 
Fruit inſipid, 8 be © 

Ants hurt and injure the roots and ſmaller fibres of Peach 
Trees. The following method is here inſerted for their de- 
ſtruction. | | 

Cut dew-worms in ſmall pieces, and ftrew them in places 
fome diſtance from their. habitations, for they will quickly 
reſort thither for food, and there, by the help of a watering- 
pot and ſcalding water, you will eaſily deſtroy them. 


In the MonTa of J UNE. 
V OU regard the overgrowing Vine- branches by the firſt 


Summer. pruning, ſhortening them at the ſecond or third 
bud beyond the Fruit; but in caſe a vigorous branch is 
wanting to fill up a vacancy for the next year, you do beſt 
to leave that alone. 

Continue to nail thoſe bunches of Grapes which project 
too much, cloſe to the wall or pales. ; 

** the 3oth of this month you may expect the bloſſoms of 
the Vine, which will perfume the whole air about it, eſpeci- 
ally on a hot ſun-ſhiny day. | 

ou now give the Summer nailing and pruning to Peaches, 
Aprciots, and Plumbs, in order to expoſe the Fruit to the 
Sun, and cut off thoſe ſhoots whoſe leaves are inſected by 
lightning or blights. | : 

Now you clip your Thyme, and Box-edgings, as likewiſe 
all ever-green hedges and pyramids, which add ſo much 
beauty to the gravel-walks, and to the whole Fruit-garden, 
eſpecially.in the Winter- ſeaſon. p | 


You muſt not forget to role the grayel-walks after rain. 
I 
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In the MonTn T ULY. 
o U will ſee the Vines in their full firength and vigour, 


inſomuch that the greateſt confuſion will enſue if they 
be nexlected and left unpruned, that the Fruit will have li 
benefit of the ſun; therefore take notice, if from a vigorous ſhoot, 
Already once pruned, there ſhoot ſeveral Midſummer ſhoots, 
to take them off, ſparing only one with one bud upon it. 
There is no danger in expoſing the Grapes this month to 
the Sun; for tho the leaves and wood be thin, the Autumn 
ſhoots will ſoon ſhelter them again. A 
Old Vines indeed, as run high, and bear chiefly out of 
the knots of the old wood, make not ſo much confufion, and 
will be fatisfied with one Winter and one Summer pruning, 
that want of ſap and vigour, to feed the extended 
branches; is the caſe that we cannot expect early, large, 
nor good Grapes. | 
Good ſoil and climates, or artificial heats, do wonders ; but 
it is beſt to truſt to the ſtrongeſt young wood, in order to 
procure the beſt and largeſt Grapes. hs 
Expoſe your Apricots to the heat of the Sun, by removin 
ſome of the leaves, that the Fruit may take its colour and 
beauty. The ſame care is to be obſerved in the latter end of 
the month to Peaches, and if any ftrong wood or water- 
ſhoots puſh from the Apricot or Peach-tree, except it may 
ſerve to fill up a vacancy, they ought to be taken off, but 
their young ſhort branches to be preſerved, nailing them to 
the wall. Inoculation may now be continued with ſafety 
after rain to Pears, Plumbs, and Ho!lies. as al 
If a Pear · tree is over vigorous, cut off all branches ſtill 
that puſh forward to half an inen. 
| You ſhould now water your Peach-trees plentifully, it will 
prove advantageous in ſwelling and ripening 
omit it the Fruit will drop off, as will the | Open in pots, 
in caſe you don't water them daily. ' So 1 hat 
Weeding and houghing ought to be carefully minded, to 
keep the borders and alleys, and hinder the weeds from ſeed- 


ing. You muſt likewiſe deſtroy as much as poſſible flies, 


earwigs and ants, which in this month are great enemies to 
Apricots 
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Apricots and Peaches. Neglect not rolling the gravel-walks 
after rain. V1 13-1 | 160. 


had In the Monty of AUGUST. 


T7 OUR chief exerciſe in the Fruit - garden for this month, 
is in gathering the Fruits of your labour you have be- 
ſtowed on it in the Winter and Spring- ſeaſons; however, ſome 
amuſement may be found to employ your hand in inoeulating 
of Pears, Plumbs, and Hollies. 
Continue the pruning of thoſe Vines that were neglected 
the preceding month, keeping the Fruit as cloſe to the wall 
as poſſible, and ſhadowing them diſcretely with leaves ſuffi- 
cient to defend the ſame againſt the cold nights. 
The vineyards begin now to ſuffer, if they are not ſhel- 


' tered. You muſt therefore carefully watch that nothing of 


ſhade may be wanting, but yet nothing ſurperfluous. 

Cut your Strawberries, after they have done bearing, cloſe 
to the ground, that they may put out new leafs before Win- 
ter. 
Expoſe your Apricots and Peaches to the Sun, to perfect 
their ripening, and to give them beauty and richneſs of taſte. 

- You may with great ſafety remove ever-greens the latter 
end of this month. 
© _Unbind thoſe inoculations that were performed laſt month, 
left the ſtock be galled with ſwelling ; for in three or four 
weeks time the bud will incorporate. 

Be careful in gathering Apricots you do not break the 
branch whereon they grow, becauſe from thence may pro- 
ceed another bearing branch the next year; neither ought 
you to thumb them, by way of trial of ripeneſs, becauſe it 
will make them rot. | 
If you can keep the Morella-Cherry on a north fide, to 
which it ought always to be planted, from birds, until! the 
end of this month or the beginning of next, they will loſe 
a great deal of their acidity, and be a rich and noble Fruit 
to eat. i 5 | 
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In the Monwrn of SEPTEMBER, 
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141 


E enjoy the delicious products of our climate, ripe 


uſtry we have the great felicity to 


mate to the greateſt perfection. 
It is not too late to inoculate Pears with ſucceſs; but 


forget not to releaſe thoſe buds inoculated the preceding 


mo 


nth. 


| Grapes, Peaches and NedCtarines. All theſe rich 
Fruits, if you would preſerve them entire, you muſt well 
uard them againſt waſps and flies, by hanging up vials or 
ttles of ale and honey mixer. 
The old Newington Peach now preſents itſelf in its 
and perfection; though it is very apt to fall from the 
ore it is quite ripe : but when preferved to its full 
ripeneſs, it is a delicacy not much 
Engliſh nation. 
art and ind 
Spain and Italy 


greateſt 


known to any but the 


brin 


into England, and taſte the fruits of their cli- 


The latter end of this month, in dry weather, is the 


proper time to gather ſuch Pears as will be ripe in October. 
Thoſe which are now ripe, are the Summer Ban-Cretien, 
Hamden's Bergamot, Orange- Bergamot, and Ruſſelet. | 


Still be dili 


and ants. 


In the MoN TH f OCTOBER. 


whi 


now ſhrinks at the approach of Winter. 


gent to keep your Fruit from waſps, ear-wigs, 


E begin to behold the decay of vegetable nature, 


It is 


now the time to turn out all unprofitable ſervants, and get 
new ones in their ſtead, as may give us better hopes. V 
now ought to ſupply the defects of our old plantations, and 
to make new ones : for which end you prepare the ground 
and borders with untry'd earth, without mixture and adul- 
teration ; for nothing is more hurtful and prejudicial to 
Fruit-trees than dung. A middling virgin-earth, that 

ther too poor, nor very rich, is the beſt, . 

If the borders are four or five feet wide with this earth, 
_ need not lay it above one foot deep, that the roots may 


E 


is nei- 


encouraged to run horizontally ; for if they run down- 


wards, 
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wards, they will produce perpendicular ſhoots upwards 

which, in Peaches and Apticots, end in canker, and fre. 
quently in death. 

This bei $6 wb a month for planting, you ought to 
in a good | of untry'd earth, to be ready upon 
occaſions. i ; | / 

If your ſoil be naturally ſubject to wet and moiſture, you 
muſt plant your trees high; ſor it is certain death for Peaches, 
and Apricots, where water ſtagnates in Winter: and if your 
ſoil is dry and warm, it is much preferable to plant this 
month than in the Spring. mn 
In planting your R feet high i; 
ſufficient : you ought to plant them ſix or ſeven yards aſun · 
der; and in caſe. they were -planted thicker, the over 
plus , ſhould be removed in four or five years, that the 

ranches may have room to run horizontally. 
The propereſt mixture of foil for Vines is the rubbiſh of 
. old. buildings, . compoſed of lime and mortar, or ſea - coil 
aſhes, or drift-ſand ; either of theſe, mixt with an equi 
quantity of rich. warm earth, will anſwer the end. _ 
Make the borders four or five: feet wide, and one ſoot 
deep, ſloping and deſcending towards the ſouth: to mix 
dung with the mould is poiſon to a vine. 
If the ſeaſon has been favourable, your diligence will now 
be rewarded by gathering of ripe Grapes ; but to do this you 
ought to wait for fair and dry weather. This you muſt 
likewiſe- obſerve in gathering your Pears, which afterwards 
you lay up fingly, on ſhelves made for that purpoſe, in ſome 
upper room or. garret. In froſty weather you muſt ſhelter and 
defend them from it, with clean ſtraw laid over them. Such 

Winter-Pears as ripen not till Chri/tmas, as Colmars, Winter 
."Bon-Gretiens, &c. you may ſuffer to hang on the trees till the 
latter end of Oober. Such as are curious may tie paper over 
them to preſerve them from froſts. 


In. the Monrn of N O VE MBE R. 


Von may cany on planting: of Fruit trees of all forts 
1 Which were neglected in the former. 
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Fou may now nail the tender branches of Fig-trees cloſe 
to the wall, before the great froſts come on, but by no means 
ſhorten the branches. | | | 
You now begin to prune Pear and Plumb-trees, eſpecially 
dwarfs, and thoſe on frames, but of all other works neceſſa- 
ry to be performed in this month, is the pruning 'of Vines 
r the Winter ſeaſon ; this you muſt do with great judgement 
and diſcretion, if you will expect fair and good Grapes ; 
therefore be ſure to leave but few, and thoſe the thickeſt and 
ableſt of the laſt j ear's branches, taking the ſmall ones en- 
tirely away. Take care that no part of the wall be left na- 
ked, or unfurniſhed of bearing wood, eſpecially towards the 
bottom thereof, becauſe that part has a double advantage, 
both of the wall and the border, to reflect the Sun- beams: 
for which purpoſe, every year ſome of the old wood muſt be 
cut down to the ground, with a view of having young wood, 
to bear Fruit the ſucceeding year, at the bottom of the wall, 
laying ſuch branches as horizontally as poflible : and to for- 
ward the ripening of ſuch. Grapes near the ground, it will 
be proper to pave the borders with broad ſlabs or ſlates. 
he ableſt branches of this laſt year's wood are to be 
to about two foot long, and the reſt to about three, 


oem or five buds, obſerving to leave one ſhorter between two 
longer; by this means the grapes will be ſpread pretty equally | 


when they come to grow, but take care you' crowd 
not to much: near a foot aſunder, eſpecially of the larger 
branches, is ſufficient. | 

This month is a proper time to make nurſeries for ſtocks 


| of all forts of Fruit-trees, either by ' planting of the beſt 


Plumb-ſuckers, or ſowing of proper ſtones and kernels, to 
taiſe Peaches and Apricots, Pears and Apples. 
_ Almonds and Peach-ſtones will do well enough for ſtocks 
» for Peaches, in a rich ſand or gravel-ſoil, but hazardous in a 
wet and ſtrong one. Healthful trees, from whereſoever 
come, cannot fail to grow in utitry'd' earth. 


is the Motu of DECEMBER. 
HE juice in Plants and Trees are moſt of all at reſt, 
and the cold froſts have ſpared none but Winter-greens, 
aud there is little work left, except to finiſh what was —_ 
A 
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done the laſt month. However, this I muſt take notice of 
The common practice of turning up gravel walks in ridges 
this month is certainly wrong; for we are not only deprived 
of the benefit of them all the Winter, but it is a real tillage, 
and adds fertility to them, to the future great increaſe of 
weeds and graſs. The beſt way, if they muſt be turned, is 


to ſtay till April, when they may be turned, and laid down 


again at the ſame time. | 
The inquiſitive naturaliſt has this month time and oppor. 
tunity to make uſe of his microſcope within doors, where 


he is aſſiſted to diſcover thoſe numberleſs eggs of little ani- 


mals, lodged in the roots, the bark, the leaves, and tender 


branches of trees. Theſe N devouring enemies of vege- 
table nature, and the cauſe of bl 


ights, he thus will firſt dil. 
cover, and then deſtroy them in embrio. | 
Having thus conducted the curious operator in a Fruic- 

garden rough the ſeveral months in the year, and ſhewn 
him in a moſt familiar manner, the order of time, when 


and how to employ himſelf to the beſt advantage, I ſhall leave 


him to his further improvement by the practice of what he 
is taught in this ſmall compaſs, and by obſerving thoſe rule; 


. which he may depend. on have been obſerved by experienced 


gardeners before him. er 
Before I conclude this ſubject I ſhall abſtract a paſſage from 


Mr. Baddam's Memoirs of the Philoſophical Tranſaion, 
Ne. 366, Page 102, where, concerning the change of colour 
in Grapes, we have the following account. 


In 1714, Mr. Cane planted a cutting of a Vine againſt 
e à wall, on an eaſtern proſpect, where it had the Sun from 
„ its riſing till half an hour after twelve o'clock, The oi! 


«© was a ſtiff clay, but, to make it work the better, he me- 


“ liorated it, by mixing ſome rubbiſh of the foundation of 
c an old brick wall: in January 1719 he pruned it, and its 


7 
| 


© 


«© figure was thus: left-hand T right-hand. At the time of 
cc the year it ſhot at both hands, about 22 inches of a fide, 
<« before it became a joint; that on the right-hand was a very 
6 luxuriant branch, as big as the body of the Tree; the other 
«© ſide was not half ſo thick or big, and the leaves on the right- 
«. were as big again as the other on the left-hand, and the lar- 
66. veſt he thinks he ever ſaw. The right-hand bote a very large 
„ and good black Grape, and large cluſters; the left-hand 
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cc good white Grapes; and in 1719, he had more 
«c and. 42. the white : wg black and blue Grapes, the 
« Jeaves dye red, theſe dyed white on the black fide, as well 
« as on the other, " 

« In January 1720, he pruned the Tree again, but tack'd 
« up. more of the right-hand (being black) than he did on 
« the left, for which reaſon he had that year a great many 
« more of the black than he had of the white; and they 
te ripened for the ſeaſon of the year very well: about the 23d, 
« of October 1720, he gathered the laſt of them; and the 
« leaves dyed alſo white this year, being the ſecond year of 
« bearing.” P 

Having thus given proper inſtructions for the management 
of a Fruit-garden ; we now ſhall oblige young practitioners 
with ſome few leſſons, relating to their conduct in ordering 
the culture of a Flower-garden ; and preſent them with 


A Catalogue of Flowers for every Month 1 the Tar. 
In the MonTH of JANUARY), b/w 


NxMoxIESs, both fingle and double, of various colours. 
Their roots you plant ſooner or later, according as you 
would have them blow, from the beginning of October to 
Candlemas. The earth muſt be a rich ſand, mixt with rotten 
cow-dung and lime. In ſtiff Grounds they rarely flower. 

Keep off the wet, and ſevere froſts; but if dry weather in 
March or April, give them a little water. geo» 

If you perceive the ſtalks: ſhort, and the leaves but few, 
you may conclude they diſlike the groynd, and you'll do beſt 
to take them up, in order to remove them to a richer 
and lighter : this you do as ſoon as you ſee the leafs turn 


yellow; in a month's time they will be dry enough, and 


may be kept in papers till replanted. , "Ma 
little willow-carth is very proper to mix with the above 
compoſt, when you replant them. a * i 
YCLAMENS are raiſed from ſeed, which you ſow as ſoon 
ripe in boxes, and in two years time you may tranſplant 
There are two ſorts, the Vernal and Autumnal ; the 

Vernal is ſown in the Spring, and the Autumnal in Autumn. 
Plant them not above two inches deep. Bone” inte 
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If you propagate from the roots, do it in June or Jul, 
or before the time of blowing. 

SNOW-DROPs. They increaſe to admiration by the roots, 
which you may remove whenever you have a mind to do it, 

PRIMROSES, both ſingle and double, may be increaſed 
by ſowing the ſeed on a bed of fine earth, with a cover of 
rich mould upon them, about the end of Auguſt; tranſplant 
them the year after, The ſecond Spring you may expect 
Flowers. 


In the Monty of FEBRUARY. 


Ris's. There are many ſorts of them, propagated from 
1 their bulbs. Tranſplant them at the end of Auguſt, or 
beginning of September, in good rich earth, not much expoſed 
to the Sun. 
HxATICA's are propagated of ſeed, ſown in September, 
in good ſubſtantial earth, and tranſplanted as ſoon as they 
are fit, or of ſlips in March and September. They are of ſe- 
. veral ſorts, 
STOCK-GILLIFLOWERS. 'They are erg raiſed of 
ſeed, thinly ſown in April, in good light earth. hen they 
are 3 or 4 inches high, take them all up, and throw fand 
upon the bed to make it poorer: plant them at a convenient 
diſtance. Repeat this for three ſucceeding months, to cauſe 
them to grow low. You may propagate them by lips of 
ſuch as have no buds in the month of March; theſe you ſet 
3 or 4 inches in good ground, and they will blow in Septem- 
ber. By frequently removing them they will thrive beſt, 
were it once every month. 1 


In the MoxrH F MARCH. 


OLtanTHos you ſow in Auguſt or September, and tranſ- 
plant them the year after, as you do the Primroſes. 


_ DaryFop1iLs are of ſeveral forts. They are taken up in 
June, and kept dry *till September, when you ſet them in 
vacant places. To produce new faces, ſow the ſeeds in 
September, and in 2 or 3 years the bulbs will be fit for 
. tranſplanting. _ | | 


HYACINTHS. 


plants, ſhifted or ſown of ſeed in September, They will 
continue four years without tranſplanting, unleſs they pro- 
duce too many ſuckers, and cramp the growth of Flowers. 


JunqQuILs are multiplied by the bulbs as Daffodils, it- 


being a ſpecies of them ; plant them about 4 inches deep, 
and about the ſame diſtance. Their bulbs you ſet as ſoon as 
may be, or keep them for ſome time in moſs a little moiſten- 
ed. Seeds you raiſe as you do of the Daffodils. 

* AURICULA's may be raiſed of ſeed when nearly ripe, and 
the ſtalks turn yellow, about June. Take care the wind 
don't blow the beſt ſeed away at top. You ſow it in boxes 
about the beginning of September, upon fine, ſifted, light, 
rich earth; it will be 6 months before they appear, then 
remove them out of the ſun in ſome ſhady place, elſe your/ 
labour is loſt. Water them gently, as you ſee occaſion, 
till fit for removing. 


Some of the preceding month will continue blowing in 


this, 
In the Moxrh of APRIL. 


ral colours. "They are increaſed in the ſame manner as 
Stock- gilli- flowers, by flipping or ſowing. , 

RANUNCOLUSsS's are increaſed by their flaps or dugs, 
which you plant in rich earth; old thatch, well rotted, and 
mixed with light mould is the beſt, You plant them two 
inches deep and four aſunder, in November and December : they 
require frequent watering, if the weather be dry in March and 
April. They are taken up in June. 

TuLiPps, Of theſe are a vaſt variety, and they produce 
every year new faces, but they all lower in March, April, 
and May. ' You multiply them by taking up the roots as 


| ſoon as the ſtalks turn yellow, and when they are dry, lay 


them in boxes till September or October, then ſet them again 
3 or 4 inches diſtance, and 2 or 3 deep, in light ſandy ground, 
or among other Flowers. Mien 

If you ſow the ſeeds, which is ripe in Fuly, you muſt 


order your earth in boxes, laying a tile underneath, and fil. 


ling it up with good light earth, then ſowing yeur ſeed, and 
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HyacinTas. They are of great varieties, and hard 
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ALL-FLOWERS, both ſingle and double, are of ſeve- 
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riddle upon them the ſame mould half an inch thick; in 3 or 
4 years they will flower. | 

You may leave your Tulip roots in the ground for 2 or 
3 years without hurting them. However, the ſureſt way is 
to take them up aſter they are blown. — 

CROWN IMPERIAL. They are of ſeveral kinds, propa. 
gated from bulbs, which you diſplant in June, and keep out 
of the ground till Auguſt. They require good rich earth, and 
will languiſh in a dry foil. Some are raiſed of ſeed, ſown in 
Angus but this is a. tedious way. They flower in March 
and 


- SYRINGA's or LiLAc, of ſeveral kinds, are propagated by 
flips or branches, with the root ſplit, and ſet in a ſhady place 
till they be well rooted ; after that you tranſplant them in a 
warm ſituation in November. 

_ LAauRUsTINUs, is a pleaſant Flower-tree, raiſed of ſeed 
ſown as ſoon as ripe, in good light ground; or of ſuckers 
and-layers. | > 4 

STAR-FLOWERS are of various kinds; that of Arabia 


flowers in May; the Star of Bethlehem in June; that of 


Naples, and the yellow, in April and May; and the Æthbiopian 
in Augu/t., They delight in rich ſandy earth, and are taken 
up as ſoon-as their leaves are dry, and kept till Mrchaelmas 
before they are tranſplanted. The Arabian and Atbiopian 
require care in Winter, and ought. to be houſed. | 

. MARYGOLDs are fown-from the beginning of April to the 
end of May, to-have Flowers early and late. Remember 
in ſowing, that you bury them not too deep, for the ſmaller 


the ſeed, the thinner. covering of earth is required: your 
ground muſt be good, elſe you loſe your labour. 


in the MoxrH of MAY. 


8 MBINES you raiſe by ſowing ſeed in April; they will 
flower the year after. In Auge the ſeed is ripe, and 
you may ſow it the ſame month.  __ | 

.  Pionies. Of this flower is male and female. They are 
multiplied by the roots in October or November, ſet in a place 
not much expoſed to the ſun; The ſeed ſown very thin in 
September, , where it may not be diſturbed for 2 years. 

— Erycnni1s, is an. annual flower, and ſown in April and 
May. ; SaTTRION, 
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SATYRION, Or BEE-FLOWER; the bulbs whereof are 
planted in September. If you keep off the froſt it will lower 
in May following. 

Pinxs. They are perennial-flowers, moſt of which you 
ſow in April in hight earth, and tranſplant as ſoon as they 
are big enough. They flower the ſecond year. 

MARTAGON, or MounTAIN - LILLIES, of which are 
the white, the ſpotted, that of Canada, Martagon, of Con- 
ftantinople, red and yellow, the Hungarian, the Virginian, 
that of Pompony. They flower in June. They are propa» 
gated here by bulbs as ſoon as the flower is gone, planting 
them immediately about 5 inches deep, in earth of ſtrength 
and ſubſtance. 

Honty - 8VCKLEs. They grow commonly in woods, 
from whence they are introduced into our gardens. Their 
increaſe is eaſy, for every branch will take root if laid in the 

ound in January or February, if the weather permits. 
French Honey-ſuckles are raiſed of ſeed in April, and tranſplant- 
ed as ſoon as they are fit. 

Bus loss. They are raiſed of ſeed, The flowers are 


uſed to garniſh ſallets, To fave the ſeed, cut down the ſtalks 


as ſoon as ever it begins to ripen, | 
Flowers blowing in the Monty of JUN E. 


NAP-DRAGONS, are perennials. They are raiſed of ſeed 
in April, and the ſeeds are gathered in Aug. 
AMARANTHUS's are ſown every year, either on a hot- bed, 

about the end of March, or in light fat earth in May. There 
are ſeveral ſorts and colours, but all flower from June till 
Auguft. The ſeed is gathered from thoſe raiſed on hot- beds 
and tranſplanted. It is a tender plant. 

Cox voLvblus, major and minor, are annuals, and muſt 
be ſown every year, in the latter end of March, or the be- 
ginning of April. 

Nasruxriuus are ſown every year as other annuals. 

FRAXINELLA is ſown in light ground in Auguſt, or is 
planted from the roots in March. The ſeedlings you may 


+ tranſplant in April following. 


Jess aux. Whereof are ſeveral forts, the white, the 
Spaniſh, the yellow, and the Indian. They flower from 
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uh till the beginning of Augu/?. They are increaſed b 


| uckers or ſlips, taken off in March and April. The Indian 


and Spaniſh muſt be put in pots or boxes, and ' houſed in 
Winter. Theſe you graft by approach, laying the ſhorteſt 
branches in little channels, in the earth; water them often, 
and they will take root the ſooner, and be fit to be removed in 
September. | | 
CARNATIONS are increaſed by laying thus: firſt you top 
the green leafs of the layers, then from one of the middle 
Joints you cut it half through to the next joint towards you, 
then with hooked ſticks peg it down ia the ground, covering 
it with mould, and then water it. This work is done from 
July to October. They will take root in a month after, and 
may be taken up and planted, either in beds or pots. They 
delight in light earth, one part of ox and. cow-dung, wel! 
rotted, mixt with two parts of earth, will be fit to plan: 
our layers in. But the following compoſition is thought to 
5 more excellent, viz. Take 1 barrow full of tanners earth, 
4 barrows full of wood-pile earth, and a quarter of a peck of 
old lime, mix d and work'd well together. The wet in 
Winter is very hurtful to this lower. Such as are planted 
in beds ought to have the earth about them renewed every 
ear. Pigeons dung, or that of poultry, will make them 
low the ſooner. The ſeed of the beſt flowers, ſown in 
April, on a good ſhady ground, will produce very good flowers, 
and often a new variety of colours. Sow them thin, and lift 
the earth half an inch over them. The latter end of Aug), 
or the beginning of September following, you may tranſplant 
them, and expect flowers, if they like their ſoil, the Summer 
after, The principal colours that blow are red and white, 
purple and white, crimſon and white, ſcarlet and white, 
ſcarlet, and clove-gilliflowers. 
RosEs. Roſe-trees increaſe by ſuckers, or laying in Au- 
/t. The roots are only pegg'd down in good earth. And 
Fikeril by inoculation in une. They are removed any time 
from October to February, Cut off all the dead branches 
every Spring, and if you clip it, let it be as ſoon as it has 
done flowexing. Roſes thrive in moſt ſoils, - but in wet. 
They have various names, and are of different kinds; viz. 
The Engliſh Roſe, the Hungarian, the Belgic, the double 
Velvet, the Marbled, the Frankfort, the * the 
5  LJamaidy 
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Damaſk, the Provence, the Monthly, the Yellow, the Au- 
firian, the White, the Muſk, the Eglantine, the Evergreen, 


and double Dog Roſe. 2 
CAMPIONS are raiſed of ſeed ſown in September, or of lips 


taken from the old roots in Augu/t, which you do every year 
afreſh. | 
Porrixs. They are of a vaſt variety, double and ſingle, 
and, being one of the annuals, you ſow them from the begin- 
ning of April to the end of May. | 

MARIGOLD is likewiſe an annual, and muſt be raiſed by 
ſowing its ſeed the beginning of April. There are ſeveral 
ſorts, viz. the Common, the African, and the French. 

Fox-GLOvEs, or DIG1ITALEsS, you raiſe by ſeed in April. 
The ſeedling-plant will be fit to be removed in September 
following. You may ſplit the roots as you do Carnations. 
Vou muſt frequently water them in hot weather. 

CanDy-THUFT, Common, Dwarf, and French, is one 
of the annuals, and raiſed by feed ſown in the beginning of 
April, 

Flowers in bloſſom in the Monta of JULY. 


AsILL, the ſmall kind, is ſown in March on a hot-bed. 
It is a tender plant, but a great ornament to a flower- 
garden, and requires great care to ſecure it from the wea- 
ther. It is planted in pretty large pots. of light rich earth. 
VIRGINS-BOWER is of two — the red and the purple. 
They are increaſed by lay ing. | 
Lurixs are annuals, and ſown in the beginning of April. 
SCABIOUS. There are three forts, the White, Red, and 
Indian. To procure ſeed remove the plants in June, and 
2 will flower early the next year. They all die after 
eeding. 
| 3 oF PERU, This flower dies every Winter for 
the moſt part, and is raiſed by the ſeed on a hot-bed, the 
beginning of April, and is thence removed into rich earth. 
Take up the roots, and keep them dry in woollen rags till 
March : putting them in the ground they will lower as uſual. 
. ., CATCHELY is one of the annuals, and fown in the begin- 
ning of April. a | 
„ LiLLits are of ſeveral ſorts, and commonly multiplyed 
by the bulbs, ſet in October. They thrive in moſt grounds. 
1 L4 FEvERLASTING-= 
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 EverLasTinG-Peas. They may be ſown any time from 


 Oftber to the end of May. You muſt ſupport them with 


ſticks. 

FeMALt BALSAM is raiſed of ſeed, ſown on a'het-bed in 
March. "The plants muſt be well ſecured from the coll for 
ſix weeks, or longer, and then planted out amongſt. ſmall 
flowers, It requires frequent watering. | 

DrTTANY is a hardy plant: you may increaſe it by the 


roots in March, or ſow it in rich ground in September. 


er Beans are ſown in April or May, as Kidney 
HE 
Orr AND RER, or RosSE-BAY, is propagated by laying in 


 Hiugu/t. It muſt be taken great care of in Winter, or houſed, 


PaASSION-FLOWER is fown on an hot-bed-in March. Cover 
the roots in Winter from the froſt. Vou may propagate 
now, Of the roots, by planting them in as much ſun a 
poſſible. N 
VALERIAN, a perennial flower, is ſown in rich earth in 
April, and tranſplanted as ſoon as they are big enough. They 
flower the ſecond year, 


SPIDERWORT is a hard plant, propagated by putting its 
too in Aug r 
Tonk ROsESs are increaſed of offsets, planted in a warm 
ſoil, in April, or put in a pot, and ſet in à hot- bed in March. 
When you take them out of the hot-bed, and dry weather 


enſues, give them water every day about noon, after they have 


ſtood a while in the ſun. Tye gently the ſtalk to a ſtick to 
prevent its breaking off. You houſe it about Michaelmas. 


In the Mor of AUGUST, ſeveral of 'the preceding 
N are continuing to bloſſom, viz. 


FF XARNATIONS, Pinks, Female Balſam, Amaranthus, 


the Ethiopian Star- flower, Cyclamen, greater Convol- 
vulus of various kinds, Everlaſting peas, and 'Sweet-pezs, 
Tuberoſes, Lychnis's, African and French Marigolds. 
SWEET SULTAN is one of the annuals, ſown in the begin- 
ning of April. Annual: ſtocks, Autumnal Hyacinths, Naſtur- 


tiums, Spiderwort, Lupines, Jeſſamines. 


HoLLIHOCKs, both double and ſingle, of ſeveral colours. 
They ate ſown in April. . 
avs OY 


- Semoot of ARTS. N 
gun -FrowzExs are likewiſe ſown in the month of 


Hauen in bhom in the Mont of EP T E MR ER. 
TDESIDE S feveral- 6f the preceding month, blow the 
Scabiouſſes, Autumnal Crocuſſes, Autumnal Hyacinths. 
LarK-sPURs, one of the annuals, ſown in April, Poly- 
anthuſſes and-Lark-ſpurs, double and ſingle. L CFE 


ney MoLy. They are of ſeveral forts: the Homers- Moly, the 
Indian, the Hungary, the Serpent, the Spaniſb, the Yellow, 
in the Dioſcoridas-Moly. You' increaſe them by the bulbs, 
ed. which you take up as ſoon as the ſtalks and leafs are 
ver withered. 1 A JECT 
ate ; Garnsty-LILLY, muſt be planted in a warm, rich, 
as * Wandy'ſoil, and encreaſed by its bulbs or off-Tets;: - '; 
3 THIOPIC (APPLES. They are fown on hot · beds thedatter 
in end of March. . eee 
"IE rut dw in dds ler r f OCTOBER. 
its 1 Fe F 2 1 7 | | ö 
$ ESIDES moſt of ſuch Flowers as were in bloſſom the 
m U preceding month, we have in this but few others. The 
h, = moſt of any ſhow are the African and French ds, 
er Marvel of Peru, Autumnal Crocuſſes, Fellow Autumnal 
ve © Narciſſus, 'Stock-Gillilowers, - Tuberofes, Guernſey-Lilly, 
to Amaranthus, Sunflowers, and ſeveral others. 
= In the Monty of NOVEMBER, © 
| 4 X/ E have but few flowers in bloſſom in the open air, be- 
3 ſides fuch as are remaining of the laſt month; and our 
, © time, therefore, muſt be employed in taking care of ſuch as 
require ſhelter from the ſeverity of the froſt : we muſt, there- 
» fore, cover our choice 'Carnations, Auriculas, Anemonies 
I and Hyacinths, and protect them from great rains, ſnow 
. and cold: in mild weather and ſun ſhine you may expoſe 


them to the open air. You now turn up the mould or earth 
7 inter fo your Flower garden, that the froſt may mel- 
low them. 


In 
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In the Moxrn of DECEMBER. 


F we have a few of any flowers in bloom in this month, 
they are the remains of the laſt ; except it be, if the 
weather proves open, ſome ſingle Anemonies, Polyanthuſſes, 
Primroſes and Snow-drops. | 
- Having thus gone through the Flower-garden, we now 
ſhall take a tranſitory view, -and inſpe& what is chiefly to be 
done in every month throughout the year 


nn the Kitchen-garden. 
JANUAR V. 


| 1 this month you muſt prepare your ground, ſo that it 

1 may be ready for ſowing or planting of all manner of 
Spring-herbs. | 

If the weather permits, you may ſow now Radiſhes, 
Spinage, Letices, and other Salleting: but if you are hin- 
dered from this work by hard froſts, dung your ground; 
make hot beds, on which you may raiſe ſome ſmall Sallet 
Herbs z clean your ſeeds z get your tools in order, ſo as to be 
ready againſt the froſt is gone. | 

In open weather ſecure your Celery from the - froſt, by 
raiſing the earth about it: at ſuch times you may tranſ- 
plant ſome of your Endive, in a warm ſoil, for ſeed. 

If you have any Cauliflower-plants under glaſſes, pull off 
the decayed leaves, for they are hurtful, and give them as 
much air in open weather as poſſible; the ſame you mult 
obſerve if you have any Cucumber-plants : but you muſt 
very carefully attend ſuch nurſeries, if you expect the ad- 
vantage of an early produce. Thus, by your induſtry and 
care, you may raiſe various kinds of Kitchen-herbs. 

If the weather permits, tranſplant, the latter end of this 
month, Cabbage-plants, and ſow ſome Spinage in the ſame 
88 You may, at the ſame time, tranſplant Leeks and 
Cabbages for ſeed. | 

Tranſplant Endive, thruſting the plants deep, almoſt to the 
top, in the ground, 9 10 
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Look aſter ſnails, and other vermin, in private holes of 
walls, and under hedges, which will prevent their coming 
abroad when the weather grows mild and warm. 


FEBRUARY. 


HIS month requires the attention, care and labour of 
a Kitchen-gardiner, more than any other in the whole 
year. He now prepares his ground, and ſows Radiſhes, 
Carrots, Parſnips, Onions, Spinage and Cabbage-Letice z 
which, if he intends to have ſeveral crops, he repeats to do 
about a fortnight diſtance from one ſowing to another. 
Sow young Salleting in warm borders, under pales, walls 
or hedges; and for freſh ſupplies, repeat ſawing them once a 
fortnight. | | G OY 
Sow Cauliflower ſeed in moderate hot-beds, © - ©: 
You plant in this month Garlick, Shalots, Rocambol 
Onions, Sugar-loaf Cabbages, Cauliflower-plants, from Win» 
ter-beds, and Artichoke - ſtocks. . 
Sow Beans and Peaſe every fortnight, eſpecially the Wind- 


3 


ſor-beans : tranſplant Cucumber and Melon- plants of laſt 


month; plant Kidney-beans; and, if the weather be favour- 
able, towards the end of this month plant Silgſia and Imperial- 
letices from the hot- beds. Gena . 

You may alſo about this time ſow 9 and Savoys 
for Winter; and, for a conſtant ſupply of Sallet-herbs, ſow 
Letice, Creſſes, Muſtard, Rape, Radiſhes, Turnips, Cc. 
on hot-beds. 4 2 s 

Plant Potatoes, and Jeruſalem- artichokes, about fix or 
eight inches deep in the ground. 2 

Tranſplant the Caulifſower- plants from the ſhelter of the 
glaſs frames, leaving one or two; take care not to diſturb 


the roots. 3 . ES, "ncaa 
Hoe your Peaſe and Beans that have ſtood the Winter. 
MARCH. 
HE unſettled weather of this month requires a diligent 
| attendance upon the hot-beds ; you muſt therefore 


cover your glaſſes and beds in frames with mats every night, 
but give them freſh air in the day-time, y 
ou 
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—.— now ſow Cabbages, Savoys, and Red-cabbages for 
Inter. We | 

Plant out your Cauliflowers from the Winter- beds, or a; 
were raiſed laſt month, 

Continue to ſow Peaſe and Beans. 

Sow Sallet-herbs, Radiſhes and Spinage ; likewiſe ſome 
Celery-ſted, Parſnips, ' Carrots, Dill, Parſley, Sorrel, Cher: 
vil, Fennel, Marigolds and Spinage. li. 
Slip and plant Mint, Penny royal, Camomile, Savoury, 
„ Roſemary, Lavender, Wormwood, and moſt of ſuch 
ſavoury plants. > bs wad 61 5; 501 

Plant aut your Winter Letice- plants, and ſow frefh ſeed to 
ſucored them: ſow likewiſe ſome Endive. 

Plant new Aſparagus - beds, if the ground be dry, and hoe 
your Spinage and Radiſhes. | 

In- the beginning of this month ſow Cucumbers, Melons, 
Pixflain, 6. —In the latter end put in ſome Kidney-beans 
in warm borders, when the weather is fair and dry. 

You likewiſe ſow Sweet-marjoram, Thyme, Hyſſop, Oc. 
Contiaue to ſow young Salleting upon warm borders unt! 
he beginning of April, .. SLED, lg: 
So all Sorts of Rounceval and Grey - peaſe for a full crop 
in the open field. Haben | 778 


PS” 


Ae e ban 
TIE teginning of this month plant Kidney-beans in 1 
| warm and dry ſituation. Hoe your Radiſhes, Carrots, 


Parſnips, Onions, Leeks, Cc. and thin them to proper 
diſtances, clearing the weeds from among them; it will be 3 
mieans to promote their N 1c. 
In damp weather plant lips of Sage, Roſemary, Rue, La- 
vender, and ſuch ſort of Plants, "Plant Garden-beans, and 
— and other large Peaſe, for to ducceed the 
TMET, : , 
Slip and plant Artichokes ahd'.Cavliflowers : continue to 
ſow young Salletting in more ſhady places; likewiſe Sie 
— 2 Letivns : tranſplant young Celery-plants,' about fix 
| Inches diſtant, in a rich ground, watering them daily till 


Cz .& 


 $cnoor of Ants. 15 


for Hoe the ground between Peaſe and Beans, raiſing the earth . 
up to their ſtems. 02'S | | "F 

T a After a ſhower of rain raiſe the earth round your Cab- = 
bages and Cauliflowers, which is a neceflary article. If the WM 

night be cold, cover your =_ over the Melons and early bs 

me Cucumbers! Keep your Mint, Parſley, Sr. from weeds, Wy 
her. and water them when the weather is dry. ; oy 
Thin your Cabbages and Savoys, in order that they may + 

wy, receive ſtrength before they are tranſplanted for good. | 1 
uch The latter end of this month draw out all the young 48 

Plants of your Artichokes, or elſe they will cauſe the main wi. 

d to © Fruit to be ſmall. "0 | ka 
bo M A v. 4 
ns, OT weather in this month cauſes a ſcarcity, but wet 7 
ans a plenty of Peaſe in our markets: but as wet weather 1 
gives plenty of Peaſe, it alſo cauſes the plentiful growth of "mY 

e. * weeds, which you ought to keep under as much as poſſible. 1 
ntil E The ſame is neceſſary with regard to dunghills, on which, if 6+ 

not deſtroyed, the Weeds will ſhed their ſeed, and your ' 88 

rop garden will be plentifully ſtocked with them when carried 1 
there. os TT el p02 tas N 

Continud to: ow all forts ef Imall Salleu every weck; for El 

in this ſeaſon they ſoon grow large. You may alſo plant M 
Beans, and ſow Peaſe, for another crop. ooo + 

1 2 Plant likewiſe Kidney: beans on a moiſt ſoil ; and about 1 
te the middle of this month ſow Cauliflowers for Winter, keep- "8 
per ing the ground moiſt. | r x 
e 3 Plant likewiſe Cabbages and Savoys for the Winter, and ms 

tranſplant Celery into drills, 1 
a. Clear the weeds from the Cauliflowers and Cabbages, and 1 
nd raiſe ſome earth about their ſtem, taking care none of the 1 
he earth falls into the center of the lea. HM 
| _ You: may now tranſplant Radiſhes for ſeed, but chogſe 8 
to ſuch as are trait, well coloured, and ſmall at to: MF 
/ia Shade your Cucumbers and Melons: as: are under frames. | 'Y 1 
ix WU Hoe Onions, Carrots, Leeks, Parſnips: and Beets, and cleat © 
ill © them from weeds; it will promote their growth, © mh 
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| alſo ſet a latter crop of Kidney-beans. 


Gourds and Pumpkins upon dunghils. Support the ſtems 


— — — 
— — = 
- —— — —— — — 
» 
. 
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beds about three inches diſtant from one another, and they 
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Tranſplant Coſs, Imperial and Sileſia Letices, into north 
borders; and towards the end of the month ſow ſome brown, 
Datch, and common Cabbage Letices. | 

Cut off all ſmall Artichokes, or Suckers, as grow up the 
fide of the ſtems. 
The latter end of this month ſow Brocoli for the Spring; 


Sow Cucumbers in an open ground for pickling ; plant 


of your Onions for ſeed; do the ſame to Cabbages, Carrots, 
Parſnips, Leeks, and others, as were planted out for ſeed, and 
are now grown to ſome height, and want to be ſupported, 


J.U N E. 


I'TH:' the beginning of this month you tranſplant 

Cabbages and Savoy-plants for Winter, either in an 

open ſpot of _ or between rows of Beans, Caulifloy- 

ers, or the like; where they will ſooner take root, and 

thrive beſt. | 

Thoſe Cauliflowers as were ſown laſt month for Winter, 
ſhould now be planted out in beds of rich earth. 

Hoe your Carrots, Parſnips, &c. 

Plant out all forts of ſweet herbs as were ſown in March; 
as Thyme, Sweet. Marjoram, c. allowing them room 
enough to ſpread. - 

In the beginning of this month ſow Brocoli-ſeed for the 
ſecond crop. Tranſplant Celery into ſhady trenches for 
blanching ; plant Kidney-beans ; ſow brown, Dutch and 
common 8 for a late crop, and tranſplant the 
Letices ſoon in May. 

Tranſplant Endive for blanching in a moiſt ground. 

- Sow ſmall Sallet-herbs every five or ſix days. 
The Broccoli which was ſown in May you prick out into 


will grow ſtrong to plant out the next month. 


Weed and thin the Plants in your Cucumber holes, it e l 
will ſtrengthen the reſt ; but don't let them want watering gg 


err | | Gather 


„ 


—©$cxoor of ArTs rf. 
- Gather ſuch ſeed - veſſels as are ripe, in a weather, and 


Town, ſpread them in the ſun to dry, on a cloth or ſome paper, be- 
fore you beat them out. gb 
up the Such herbs as are now in flower, gather and hang them 
| up in a dry ſhady place, where they may dry leiſurely. 
pring ; | Shade your Melons ſrom the heat of the day with mats, 
and give them water but ſparing: | 
plant * After ſome rain gather up ſnails; for then you may eaſily 
items deſtroy them. | 8 = 
AtTots, * You may now tranſplant Leeks from ſeed-beds to where 
d, and WES they are to remain, and negleC not to water them till they 
ted. have taken root. 
J U L Ti 
plant | 1 may ſtill continue e Sallet-herbs for a freſh 
in 1 Wa ſupply: hoe your pickled Cucumbers, yet ſo as to 
ifloy. leave a trench about them, to receive the water given 
„ and them. Hoe likewiſe your Cabbages, and clear the ground 
zs much as you can Kees weeds, ; 
inter, EE The beginning of this month you may ſow the laſt crop 
of Kidney-beans, where they may be defended from the 
morning froſts in Autumn: the beſt ſort is the large white, 
arch; and the moſt hardy to ſtand the froſt. | 
room Sow Spinage about the middle of the month for Winter; 
* likewiſe Coleworts, Carrots and Onions, to ſtand the Win- 
r the ter, and to be of uſe in the Spring, For the ſame purpoſe 
; for & tranſplant Savoys, Broccoli and Cabbages ; and plant out 
and Cauliflowers for the Autumn. X | 
t he (EE Water your Plants in dry weather about evening; for if 
1 — do it in the morning, the ſun will draw up the moiſture 
ore it penetrates to the roots. . 
ie To clear your dunghils from weeds is a thing very neceſ- 
into . fary to be done; for by that means you will prevent them 
they * from being brought into your garden. 
@; Cut off thoſe ſeed-veſlels that are ripe, and lay them on a 
, it cloth or paper to dry; then put them up ſafe in a place where 


kats, mice, and other vermin can't come to deſtroy them. 
Take up your Onions, Garlick, Rocamboles and Shalots, 
when their leaves begin to wither, and ſpread them in a — 


plant under glaſs frames, to be covered in Winter for an 
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te dy. Tie up full grew Badive, to blanch it: thi 


do in dry weather, e leaves will rot. 
eaſe, &c. to prevent their 


Pull up the ſtalks of Beans, 
harbouring vermin. ; ed 

Give your Melons: but little water, leſt- it ſhquld render 

Repair your Aſparagus-heds, by planting freſh plants in 
the room of decayed ones; Tranſplant Celery as was fown 
in May, in order to ſtrengthen them before they are ſet 
J 27. 5: pot $95.1 151i) | 

\ Thoſe. Artichokes as are fit to cut for uſe you: break off 

to the root, to preſerve the ſtork from injury. 

Sow Broccoli-ſeed for a latter crop, likewiſe Endive, about 
the middle of this month, and the Plants of it will continue 
till April. f | 


S to take up Onions, Garlick, Shalots, Rocam- 
bole, and gather Cabbage and Cauliflower-ſeed. You 
may likewiſe gather the ſeeds of Letices, Radiſhes, &:, 
Pluck up Strawberry-runners. Sow Onions for Spring- ſal- 
lets; likewiſe Spinage of the prickly kind, for they will beſt 
—— the Winter. This is likewiſe- the beſt ſeaſon. to ſow 
-abbares, | 4.0 PIP 

"Aer the middle of the month ſow Cauliflower-ſced for 
an early crop, to be planted; under glaſſes. Sow, Cabbage- 
letice;/ and brown Dutch, in warm borders, to ſtand the 
Winter. Sow likewiſe Sil:/ia,  Cofs, and other Letices, to 


early crop in the Spring: all theſe ſeeds you ſow in dry 
weather; and if the ſun ſhines hot cover them with mats, 
and water them regularly. © 465 

- Tranſplant Endive and Celery for blanching; but water 
them duly in dry weather till they have taken root. 

© 'Pranfſplant- == Letices, ſown in the preceding month, 
in a warm ſituation. The latter end of this month ſow 
Chervil, Angelica, Lovage, Maſterwort, Scurvigraſs, Fen- 
net, Alezanders, and others ; this being the beſt time for their 
appearing in the Spring. © . | 
Mie up your full-grown Endive for to blanch 


Cut 
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Cut the ſmall ſuckers from off the ſtalks of your Arti- 
Gokes as were planted laſt Spring. 


their ji Tranſplant Broccoli in rows, about two feet aſunder, and 
water them till they have taken root. l 
render You now look out and gather your Pickling-cucumbers 


every week as are fit for your purpoſꝙGG. 8 
Keep your W. inter · crops, as Cabbages, Beets, Parſnips, 
c. from weeds, Fg hn a 
Clear your dunghils from weeds, and caft them at ſome 
diſtande on a heap to rot. 1 dls ths 
Plant flips of Sage, Roſemary, Lavender, and the like 
plants ; tho' the beſt time for to do this is the Spring: 
Cut ſuch herbs as are in flower, and you intend to dry for 
& diſtilling, and hang them in a ſhady place; for if dried in 
| the ſun they will loſe their virtue. drags 04.1 * 
Continue to ſow Sallet herbs every week :. gather all forts 
of Kitchen-garden ſeeds as are ripe, and ſpread the huſks 
upon mats to dry; and then lay up the ſeed. Guard yout 
Radiſh-ſeed in pods from being devoured by birds. reed 
The latter end of this month is the beſt time to ſow 


SEPTEMBER, © 


prick the young plants upon an old Cucumber- bed, in 
rows. about three inches diſtant from each other, and two 
SLES... ion os 5, fog 5 
If in caſe you intend to make Muſhroom- beds, take dung 
of three weeks or a month old, and lay the ſpawn to dry 


the bed. e eee 
== Hoe your Turnips and Spinage which was ſown laſt 
ater month in dry weather; and weed. likewiſe your beds of 
Onions, Carrots, Cabbage and Coleworts. Raiſe the earth 
nth, about your Celery. . * 4 
ſow Ml Continue to ſow ſmall Sallet-herbs in a warmer ſituation. 
den- Gather all ſeeds as are ripe. In moiſt weather tranſplant 


ants ſowed in Fuly, and the Cabbage-plants 


| n | [YM 
| Continue to keep your late crop, clear from, weeds. /* 
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T* you have ſown any Cauliflowers in the preceding month, 


for three or four days in a ſhady place, before you put it in 
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and clear the weeds from the beds. 


All the reſt of ſuch crops you intend to guard againft the in- 


the middle of this month tranſplant Cauliflowers under 


from weeds. 


ww 7 -- 


— — — — — 
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The latter end of the month tranſplant Letices of ſever:] 
ſorts in warm borders, to cabbage early in the Spring. 
Cut down the haulm of Aſparagus which begins to wither, 


If the ſeaſon ſhould happen to be rainy, protect your Cauli. 
flower-plants from it. 
You tnay, at the end of this month, ſow ſome Peaſe in 


warm borders. : 
Tranſplant the laſt crop of Broccoli, and draw earth to 


elemency of the Winter weather. 
72 OCTOBER. 


HAT work you have left undone the latter end of 

laſt month, you muſt not neglect to do it in the be- 
ginning of this. 

Plant Beans and ſow Peaſe in a warm ſituation. About 


frames and.glafſes, to abide the Winter. 

The Cabbage-plants ſown in Augu/t tranſplant in warn 
places, leſt thoſe planted for good in open ground ſhould be 
deſtroyed by the froft. Your Felh Onions will reſiſt the 
froſt better than the common ſort, therefore keep them clear 


You may ſow all forts of Sallet-ſeeds upon moderate bot. 
beds, and cover them with mats, leſt the cold weather de- 
oO them, when they begin to appear above the ground. 

ant out your Colewort plants lately ſown, to ſucceed 
thoſe as were planted out the former month. 
Cut down your Artichoke ftems even to the ground, and 
lay earth over the roots, to protect them from the froſt. 
Sow Radiſhes upon warm borders for the Spring. 

Your Muſhroom beds muſt be covered either with frames 
and glaſſes, or with thatch, to prevent the wet ſoaking in 


the beds, which would deſtroy them. 


NOVEMBER. 


Nee not, in the beginning of this month, to finiſh 
What was left undone in the laſt, 6: 
195 e 


Give 


4 


#| trench the quarters, and lay 


top of the plants. 


Give your Cauliflower and Letice- plants,, under glaſſes, as 


much air as you can in dry weather; and even in moiſt. 


weather you 


ould let them have a little air. 
Plant Beans and ſow Peaſe in dry, weather, to ſucceed 
thoſe planted in the preceding month. 


Sow Sallet-herbs upon moderate hot-beds, as Letice, 


Creſſes, Muſtard, c. for a conſtant ſupply, 

Dung and trench the ground deſigned for early crops, 
laying it in ridges, to rot and mellow, till you have occaſion 
to make uſe of it. | 

Sow, on warm borders, ſome Carrots and Radiſhes the 
middle of this month. Keep your Onions, Spinage, and 
other crops, ſown in July and Auguſt, clear from weeds. 

Pick the decayed leaves from your Cauliflower-plants, and 
raiſe the earth about the ſtems as are under glaſſes, Be care- 
ful to let no earth come into the heart of the plants, far that 


will ſpoil them. 


Take up the roots of Carrots, Parſnips, Potatoes, &c. 
by the end of this month, and keep them in places ſecure 
from froſt. 


"DECEMBER. 


HE changeableneſs of weather, of froſts and rains, in 
this month, is very hurtful to tender plants. 

If the ſeaſon be mild, bury ſome rotten dung about the 
ground of your Artichokes, which will promote their growth 
in the Spring. 

Carry dung into your Kitchen garden, and ſpread it; 
the earth in ridges, to be 
mellowed by the froſt : this will ſave a great deal of labour 
in the Spring, . 

Search the lurking- places of ſnails under pales, hedges, 


broken pots, or rubbiſh, and deſtroy them before they come 


abroad. | 

Sow Sallet-herbs upon a moderate hot-bed, under frames 
and glaſſes, or arched with hoops covered with mats. 

Take Endive in a dry day, hang it up for two or three 
days, for the moiſture to dry from N the leaves; and 
then lay it on ridges on a dry ſpot of ground, almoſt to. the 
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M 2 Cabbages 
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Cabbages and Savoys, deſigned for ſeed, you take up, an; WE 
bang them in a dry room, by their Nalks, for eight or te 
days, to drain them from moiſture, and then plant then, FR 
Almoſt over their heads, in warm borders 
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OPTICAL EXPERIMENTS: 


By means of which, the moſt ſurpriſing and] 
incredible performances are exhibited, far 
e entertainment of the curious. 


Tranſlated from the High-Dutch. 


1 


INTRODUCTION. 


| 1 HE German author intimates in his preface, that he 
the ſole inventor of theſe optical experiments; and that 

none of them have ever been treated of before by any other: 
but whether this is fact, I leave to be determined by gentle- 
men of more experience in this matter than myſelf. He ap- 
pears to: be a man that has applied himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy 
of the Mathematics, particularly itt that branch relating to 
Optics ; by the practice of which, and the teaching that 
ſcience to others, himſelf confeſſes he gets his livelihood. 
As, in my humble opinion, the ſubjects contained in this 
little treatiſe are of an extraordinary nature, I thought fit to 
oblige the publick, eſpecially all lovers of optical experiments, 
with a tranſlation thereof. For altho* myſelf am but little 
qualified for the taſk, yet nevertheleſs T attempted to perform 
it to the beſt of my capacity, not doubting but that the in- 
genuous and courteous reader will overlook ſuch faults as 
may diſcover my inſufficiency, both with reſpect to technical 
terms, as well as the ſtyle the ſubje& requires. The author 
himſelf in the original is very dark, and difficult to be 2 
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food. I have kept up to his ſenſe, as near as poſſible, and 
WE ndeavoured to make the Eugliſß tranſlation more plain and 
Hatelligible than the original High Dutch. 


OPTICAL EXPERIMENT S, 
I. Foes to make a Camera Obſcura. 


up tapering like a truncated pyramid ; on the top of 
hich place another ſquare box, ſo as to take it off, or 


Wn an oblique poſition, higher or lower, according as the 
bject requires. The front and the bottom of this box is 
pen, for the firſt to receive the objects on the looking-glaſls, 
nd the other to fling the radius through the glaſs a, which 
Ws fixed in a tube to the upper part or covering of the 
Bower box: this tube muſt be about four inches long; at the 
Dottom of this box you put a white paper, on which, by 
Booking through the opening 5, are ſeen the objects without, 
Fepreſented in their natural colours on the paper. See plate 


; P IV. fg. 1. 


| 
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rough grounded glaſs, on which the objects from without 
Wepreſent themſelves through the tube a, provided it is co- 
Wered over with a cloak, or darkened with any other-cover- 


Normer three or four, 


WII. How to diſcover various images in a veſcl full of water. 


4 Z \ F TER. the above manner we may make a Camera 
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als c being well fixed and luted, ſo as to bear the water: 


box being filled, the images or figures will appear on the 
CC 
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AUSE a box to be made, ſquare at bottom, running 


Wn, at pleaſure. In this ſmall box you put a looking-glaſs, 


AK E a ſquare box, as fig. 2, with a tube and glaſs 4, 
fronting which you place a looking-glaſs &; over it is 


pg: the focus of this glaſs, which muſt be left uncovered, - 
Hay require the length of about two feet, but that of the 


Obſcura, in a veſſel of wood, or of any other matter, 
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Juring circle, with ſtrange characters, in which none of thoſe 


ſented. The 3 then calls for clear water, which being 


IV. Another conjuring fecret to decerve the ignorant ; which is, 


. of the room, to prevent the other two being feen. A perſon 
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Wich this machine many credulous and ignorant people 
have been deceived and impoſed upon, by the cunning men 
and women called Fortune-tellers ; who make them believe 
they ſee the ſpirits or apparitions of their relations, friends, 
or any others they are minded to ſee. Thoſe conjurers cauſe 
the lens of tube, with the tube a, to go through a hole in 
the wall, where, at a convenient diſtance, they place either 
a male or female, in a ghaſtly attire, as requiſite, before it : 
in the room, round the machine, they draw a ring, or con- 


that come to have their fortunes told, muſt, upon their peril, 
preſume to enter: this they do to prevent their ſeeing the 
glaſs bottom c, on which the images, as are without, are repre- 


brought, he or the pours it into the veſſel up to the brim; 
when the enquirers are admitted to look and fee the repre- 
ſentation on the ſurface of the water. See fig. 3. 


to repreſent a figure, as tho it was alive, in a glaſs globe, or 
a man in a bottle. | 


„ le is done by means of three glaſs lobes filled with 
water ; they are placed at certain dillances from one 


another, according as you ſee convenient in trying the expe- 
riment: the glaſs or bottle c muſt be encloſed wichin the wall 


is placed before the two glaſſes without, at a proper diſtance, 
and his ſhape, motion, and +aQtivity is repreſented in the 
globe within, as really alive, though but ſmall. Ser plate XIV. 
fig. 4 He will fing a ſong, play upon the flute, violin, or 
harp, and perform many other exerciſes. | 


V. To repreſent all manner of apparitions in a dark room. 


OU make in the window-frame a round hole, with a 
1 well poliſhed lens fixed into it: before the lens, a little 
farther than the diſtance of the focus thereof, you hang hori- 
zontally, by a thread, a croſs, made of ſome flight ſticks ; to 
the ends of which you hang ſuch figures of men, beaſts, 
birds, or any thing elſe, with their feet uppermoſt. — 
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things muſt be painted on, -and ſhaped of iſing-glaſs. The 
croſs being turned raund, the figures will appear in motion 
in the chamber. See fig. 5. | Wt Ld + rome 


VI. To repreſent a man with four legs, without a bead. * 


Repare a looking: glaſs with a black ground, and place it 

to the inſide of a door, ſo as to flap up and down: at a 

is a hole in the door below the looking-laſs ; in c ſtands a 
rſon ; the looking-glaſs is placed ſo that one half of the 
x of the perſon is ſeen in the glaſs, and the other half 
without it; you then will obſerve the lower part turned up 
in the glaſs, and conſequently the two natural feet below, 
and two others at top, with the body in the middle. Se- 


fe. 6. 


vn. To 7 eſent s koing man, in a private room Holding his 
gy pes the point of a ſword. _ ee 


7 th facilitate this you have a glaſs ground like that at 
fig. 7, of a flint cut; this you place in a tapering tube 
at b, and fix the ſame in a die; hole in the door, with the 
fide @ towards the floor; oppoſite this glaſs place a man with 
a ſword in his hand; then looking through the tube c, which 


is without the door, you move it ſo long, higher or lower, 


till you find the head ſeparated from the body; this being 
accompliſhed, fix the tube ſteady, and ſtepping into the 
room, mark the place the perſon ſtands on, or cauſe it to be 
marked by the perſon himſelf, or any body elſe, that ſo you 
may repeat the experiment another time without much trouble. 
Cauſe the perſon to make ſeveral motions with the ſword in 


© his hand, ſometimes higher or lower, firſt on one ſide, and 


then on the other, till the head ſeems to be fixed on the point 
thereof, Then the perſon holding his hand ſteady in that 


—— ſuch as before were unacquainted with the myſtery, 
ing through the tube, will be ſurprized at ſo ſhocking a 


light, See fig- 7. 


M 4 VIII. 


air; and by a motion given to the 


 afted above. See fig. 8, 
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VIII. To prefare a mirror, wherein one may ſee Various ap- 


pearances in the open air. 


Vor ind, or Aue to be ground, a glaſs 2, which on 
one {ide is convex, hut plain on the other; the focuz 
whereof may be about twelve, but the magnitude four, * 


or more inches, the larger it is, the better : this glaſs is fix 


in. a door ö, in ſuch a manner, that the flat fide be towards 
an open field, before a town, city, or ſome country-houſe or 
other, which may repreſent itſelf in the mirror a, as doth the 
landſkip and houſę “ in the mirror a : behind the mirror, by 


from the diſtance of the focus thereof, you place a wooden 


ard, on which is painted, in lively colours, on a black 


ground, either a man, bird, ſtar, letters of gold, or what- 


ever elſe you think proper; the glaſs will magnify them, and 
ooking into it will appear as oven they were in the open 
oard, the figures painted 
pn it will ſeem to fly over the trees and houſes. You muſt 
give thoſe figures. a ſtrong light. See plate XIV. fig. 9. The 
reſt will be Cleared up by trying the experiment. 


IX. How ont may ſee the appearance of perſons or things in an 
e age empty room. 44; hs 

C7 OU conceal near the door a Polemoſcope (which is an 
1 oblique perſpective glaſs, contrived to ſee objects as are 
not directly before our eyes) or a tube with two looking- 
glaſſes, contriyed ſo that the one end may reach into an 
upper room; then looking into the lower room at d, one 


Jookiog: glak or the tube. OL : 
The Polemoſcope is commonly made in the ſhape of a per- 


4 


ſpective, or ſpying-glaſs ; inſtead of the object-glaſs is placed 
# Jooking-glaſs, in an oblique poſition, to receive the objects 


in the upper room, and to convey them through the other 
end of the tube, where likewiſe is a looking-glaſs, by which, 
through an orifice, we ſee below the things that are tranſ- 


4 


Mall fee all that is done in the upper room, in the lower 


t 
t 
1 
4 
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ap- X. A pidture'of ſhadows againſt a white wall. 


IN trying this experiment you darken the apartment, leave 
ing only an opening in a window for a box @ to be put 

1 e box is of à ſquare form; the two ſides, with top 

ww} bottom are cloſe; the back part, which muſt be towards, 
or without the window, contains a picture of a landſkip, 
painted with the molt lively tranſparent colours, on the fineſt 
er ſtrained on a frame b, and fixed; cloſe: to the 
— In the fore-part is a lens c, of about two or more 
inches diameter; the focus whereof muſt be ſomething 
ſhorter than the box, through which the picture of the 
2555 will ron. itſelf 7 the OPER wall &. 


See fig: 10. . 3 1 1 | 
Xl. A perſn in e room qe 1 fn dren in th grand. 


HIS is done according to the direction given in the 

VIIch article, by means of the ſame glaſs, with only 

this difference, that the fide & is towards the | "x direct the 

tube with the glaſs ſo, till you can ſee no more of the feet of 

the perſon in the room; when then the perſon ſits down, he 

will vaniſh from the ſpectators eyes, and, in Air Wen fink 
into the * See fg. 7. 


XII. For a perſon i in a room to appear and vaniſh i in an inflant. f 


\HIS is ett done by the fume glaſs and tube as the 

former, with this difference, that the ſide c is directed 
towards the floor, and the edged ſide à is changed for 
that of þ; the perſon walking i in the room, paſſing and re- 
paſſing by the 'glal _ See can and as e 
again vaniſh. | 


XIII. To fee nothing elſe e room but his hand. 


Al diſappearing, in the manner as has been ſaid be- 
fore, by ſtretching out his hand toward the middle of 
the glaſs, he ger nh obſerve 90 den of no- 
9 but a hand. 

XIV. 75 
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XIV. To cane a man in a room to appear with three head.. 


Vox the performance of this is required a grounded 
F with three flats or faces ; it is fixed . 


M. 7, but the v „or frame of the tube, muſt not be 
ite filled up, but only the third part from the top, with the 
fd a toward s the floor. The perſon then ĩs to be placed at 
oper diſtance from the glaſs, as will ſeem requiſite, and 
the trying of the experiment will itſelf direct. See fig. A. 


XV. To cauſe the arance a man with on g s G 
ſe rn he had. ſs or flag” 


T. is * with the glaſs fig. 7. by direfting it firſt ſo 
as to ſee the man without a head, then cauſe a painted 
aſs's or ſtag's head to be hung over the - ame perſon, at the 
diſtance and ituation * you will be eee by trying the experi- 
ment. | 


XVI. To e mis ard wines in. @ room in the ſhape if 


tus is likewiſe done with the glaſs * 7. of which only 
one half is to be ſeen ; the lower part of the opening is 
left empty. The ſides à are directed towards the floor, and 
pretty near the middle of the opening, ſo that the perſons in 
the room are ſeen half way, or the upper part thro the glaſs, 
and the other half or lower part without the glaſs. The up- 
face of the glaſs þ muſt be covered over, or elſe the per- 

ns will appear doubled. The different placing of this glaſs 
will produce divers other repreſentations. This experiment 
V one of the moſt curious and the moſt diverting of any, the 
more, as ſeveral perſons may place themſelves before the glaſs. 


Vn. A ive, thro which have à view ! 
gots: firange landſtip. _ _ 


ary a common perſpective. e at the 
end whereof, where the object-glaſs is, you place a 


looking-glals,, in an oblique angle, directed towards a * 
an - 


Scxoor of ARTS. wr 
landſkip, then looking thro? the lens on the other fide, you 
ſhall ſee nothing elſe but rhe landſkip the looking-glaſs is 
directed to. You muſt, according as the nature of the diſ- 
tanee of the object requires, draw the perſpective farther out, 
or ſhorten it. as al 


XVII. 77 Jer the appearance of a nun flying in the open 
"4 1. Fe é | 


RECT on a little ſhelf, faſtened to the window-frame,'a 

" Jooking-glaſs a, , which may be moved ſideways. On 
one fide of the glaſs, on ah eminence, which cannot be ſeen 
thro the window, ſtands a perſon in an open field, fo that be- 
hind, his back is againſt a white wall, or where nothing is ſeen 
but the heavens about him; ſcrape the quickſilver from behind 
the looking-glaſs, leaving _ a little ſpot, in which the perſon 
is repreſented ;- ereCt the glaſs ſo as the perſon may, from the 
window, be ſeen in the ſpot; then looking thro' the hole A you 
ſhall ſee the objects all round thro' the clear glaſs, as are before 
the window, and in the ſpot, on which the quickſilver remains, 
the perſon. The glaſs being put in motion, he or ſhe will ſeem. 
to fly in the air; but this muſt be managed ſodexterouſly as to 
bring no other objects in the glaſs beſides the man. Fig. 11. 


XIX. To repreſent a Sun-dial in one's chamber. 2 


þ $'4: prepare a ſquare tube, and form the lower end in 
the nature of a chimney, the top teaching above the roof 
of the houſe, on which you fix a ſquare glaſs grounded, but 
not poliſhed, with the figures and gnomon, or Re, of a ſun- 
dial. At the bottom of the tube you place another poliſhed 
looking-glaſs, elevated about 39 degrees, wherein you will ſee 
= ſun-dial mo is a-to 1 the hours of the day. 
ou may magnify this dia ow utting magnifying- 
glaſſes between both. u 


XX. To make a candle, the flame whereof ſhall. not burt 
ROY EPA {# hy 3 
R this you make uſe of a glaſs cylinder or tube, which 
n ok an equal roundneſs, about three or four inches dia- 

meter. 
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Oa this ſhelf place the object and a ſmall round N gals 
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meter. The out-ſide of the cylinder you paint all over with 
an oil-colour black. Then putting into it, at the bottom 
end, a ſhort piece of lighted candle, the flame will appear 
a-top of ;the cylinder, in which you may hold your finger 
without hurt. 8 | | 


XXI. A ſolar 72 as may repreſent a minute obje to 


mi 
ſeveral perſons, magnified at once. 


RECT, in a window towards the ſun, a little movable 
ſhelf, ſo as it may be turned fronting. that luminary. 


b, in order the more to'illuminate the minute object. ichin 
the board is a lens, through which the object is repreſented, 
with all its colours, upon a white ſheet of paper. The room 
in which this is performed muſt be darkened, ſave only the 
. * 


1 


XXII. To fee 'the repreſentation of a living man on the top of 


abap. 


EFORE a window frame you faſten a ſhelf ö, on 

Which place a looking-glaſs, cleared at the back of the 
quickfilver, to only a ſmall ſpot, in the ſame manner as has 
been mentioned before in the XVIIIch article. In this ſpot 
the perſon 1s to be repreſented on the ſteeple. The perſon 
ſtands on one ſide, either againſt a white wall, or in the open 
field, where his body is to, be. free, his feet to be above the 
horizon, and having the glaſs ſo moved as to take the object 
on the ſpot, you direct the whole glaſs ſo as for the ſpot to go 
in a direct line to the top of the ſteeple, and looking through 
the little hole a, you will ſee the perſon by a radiant reflec- 
tion on the top thereof, which is ſurprizing for ſuch as are 


unacquainted with the ſecret. See fig. 13. 
3 1 5 | . 712 


XXIII. A play repreſented on a paper by ſhadows. 


OR this are required three large lens-glaſſes, each of 
about ſix inches diameter, their focus to be twelve 
inches. They are fixed in a tube; the firſt two have the diſ- - 
tance of their focus, that towards the object muſt be * 
| | £1 6 Ss 4 5x8 i a 8 1 n 1 fur er, 
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Further, as by experiment you will be taught. If in an ad- 
Joining room a company is merry, dancing, or acting a play, 
you wil fee all the actions upon an oil · paper that is fixt in a 
frame in the wainſcot, or partition, towards which the glaſſes 
of the tube are directed. 


XXIV. A rope-dancer in a box. 


OU place in a window, as h out of one room into 

another, a box, on the one fide of which, towards the 
eye, is an oil-paper, and on the other a poliſhed lens; in 
ſhort, it is a Camera-ob/ſcura with a lens, but no lcoking- 
glaſs. In the adjoinivg apartment muſt be placed a bench 
oppoſite the lens, on which a perſon may exhibit ſeveral 
poſtures and motions, which upon the oil-paper will appear 
as tho he was dancing on a rope. | e a 


XXV. A rope- dancer between two Neeples. + 


bf O exhibit this you erect a looking-glaſs before the 


window, in the ſame manner as has been taught in the 


XVIIIth and XXIId articles, but, inſtead of a living man, you 


make uſe of a little figure carved in wood, and fixed ſeated 
on a cord, which is tied to two ſticks, in ſuch a manner that 
each end is directed to two different ſteeples ; and the figure 
being put in various motions by a horſe-hair, the cord will 
ſeem to reach from one ſteeple to another, and the little 
figure to make his turnings and poſtures upon it. 


XXVI. To make a dieptrical cheſt * with ſmall expence, 

wherein may be exhibited various landſtips and perſpec- 

tives. | 

AKE a piece of a hollow glaſs globe, the beſt are the 

broken recipients made uſe of by apothecaries or chy- 

miſts, pour into it ſome water, then laying a picture on the 
| p ground, 


» Dioptrick, the doctrine of refracted viſion, or that part of | 
"optics which treats of refrafted rays, and their union with one 
another, according as they are received by glaſſes, of this or 


cat figure, Bailey's Didbionary. 
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ground, hold the glaſs with the water over it, raiſing it higher 
or lower, till you find the picture repreſented 2 1573 with- 
outconfuſion ; this muſt be the heighth of your cheſt. For that 
purpoſe, when you give orders |for making this cheſt, cauſe 

two rolls to be made, about which are rolled pictures of towns, 

and landſkips, leaving an opening in the box to be illumi- 

nated ; over it place the glaſs with water, which muſt have a 

rim for to confine it; and you will ſee the pictures appear in 

; ſuch a manner as though you were looking in a large field. 
| See fig. 14. | E | 


CONCLUSION. 
4 + Concerning otic er perſpeftive glaſſes. 


cave, the concave draw the objects near, but leſſen 
them; the convex indeed magnify when the diſtance of the 
laſs is further from the eye, than the focus thereof. The 
aller a focus of a glaſs is, the more it magnifies. The 
ſiocus of a glaſs is that point in which all the rays unite, as in 
a burniog-glaſs, that point where the ſun burns the ſtrongeſt 
is the focus of the glaſs. You may find the focus of a ell 
by holding it facing the window againſt a white wall, w 
the window is clearly r ted thereon, the diſtance then 
from the py ms wall is the — thereof. OMP hone 
es have alſo this property, namely, to repreſent the ob) 
ora them, as has been obſerved —— the . 
Glaſſes, whoſe focus's are large, repreſent the object far off, 
but ſuch as have a ſhort or ſmall focus, ſhew the objects near 
behind them. 

A glaſs leſs elevated, has a larger and longer focus, but 
if the more, a ſhort one. A glaſs with large or long focus 
forms a large, and ſuch as has a ſmall or ſhort focus a ſmall 
image: hence the long ſpying glaſſes ſhew the objects larger 
chan the ſhort ones, becauſe the firſt glaſs towards the object 
forms 2 large image, which is by the ocular or eye glaſs more 
magnified. If we take an eye glaſs of a ſhort focus, the ob- 
2 be large, if a leſs, or of a leſs focus, the object will 

larger Rill, but more obſcure, becauſe the object glaſs cauſes 
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—— number of tays of light to enter the tube, which are 
by the ocular glaſs, and thereby magnified, ſo that 

_— rays 1 light are the more diſperſed, — the object 

more obſcure ; for which reaſon a medium is to be 


na It ma * that one may cauſe more rays of 
light to enter 


glaſs, by making a larger orifice; to 
ich it muſt be e's that the rays which are towards the 
tim of a glaſs, are ſhorter than thoſe towards the center, and 
therefore form a confuſed image, when the ſhort and long 
rays come to meet or to be mixt together, 

There is another property belonging to glaſſes, in that 
they form objects to be ſubverted, or turned upſide down, 
which cannot be replaced right but by placing another glaſs 
behind. Glaſſes form no image, except the object is further 
than the diſtance of their focus. If the diſtance is twice the 

length of the focus, it will 
tance towards the glaſs; if the be further diſtant, 
the image will be brought nearer behind the glaſs, but if the 
object be nearer than the double diſtance, it will ſill be fur- 
ther repreſented behind the glaſs. We muſt imagine the con-; 
vex glaſſes to be a piece of a globe. A glaſs on one fide 
convex, and on the other plain, has its focus twice the length 
of one that is convex on both ſides. In this ſhort leſſon is 


not content with this may read ſuch books as treat more at 
kr. crete 


The Art of Refining, Sc. 
DEFINING is an art which conſiſts in the ( 


of all other metals or bodies from gold and * rate 
his 3 is done four different ways, namely: 1. By parti 


ng by 
the teſt. 2. By the almond furnace. 3. By che aſt” - 


+ By ſe" 


% ” 


repreſent itſelf in twice the difſ- 


contained the whole theory of perſpeQive glaſſes. Such as are 
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1. Parting is done by aqua-fortis, which the refiners make 
thus: falt-petre three pounds, Dantzict vitriol two pounds, 
pounded and well mixed in a mortar; put it into a long- 
neck (an earthen veſſel, ſo called from its ſhape) ſix of theſe 
long-necks, or eight, thus filled, are placed on each fide of 
the furnace, in a range built with iron bars, in form of a pa- 
rabola; at above nine inches diſtance from each other, and 
Cloſed at the ſides with bricks. © The upper arches are left 
open to put in and take out the pots Gone the ſaid arches 
they lay large bars of iron; and then they cover all the top of 
the furnace with loom, the body of each long-neck lying 
expoſed to the fire, and the neck without, to which the re- 
ceivers;' either of glaſs or German pots, are well luted. Ob- 
ſerve, that if it be not Dantzict vitriol, which is made with 
copper, but Engliſb, made of old iron} the water will be 

weaker, and make a dirty- coloured verditer, and ſpoil it; 
beſides, the ſilver will not gather ſo well to the copper after 
ſolution, and thereby becomes black. The lute is made of 
loam, ſome horſe- dung, and a little colcochar, altho 

the two formet do well. The luting being well wrought 
and applied, they make a gentle charcoal fire under the pots 
for three hours more, and then they increaſe it for three hours 
more; about the ſeventh hour they make a vehement hot fire 
for four hours, and caſt in towards the end well dried billets, 
of the length of the furnace, whoſe flame ſurrounds all the 
pots, and finiſhes the work. Next morning the receivers are 
carefully ſeparated from the long-necks. This work is uſu- 
ally performed but. once in 24 hours, and ſometimes twice. 
Some refiners diſtil 100 weight of the materials in a caſt iron 
pot, in a furnace of this invention, viz. two yards high or 
upwards, into which the iron pot is put in at the top, and 
thereto a head of earth fitted, like that of a large diſtilling- 
alembic for chymical oils, with a large belly running out into 
three branches, eight inches from the iron pot, the middle- 
moſt proceeding directly forwards, the two lateral ones ob- 
liquely, four or five inches in diameter, and-five or ſix long: 
to theſe branches glaſs. bodies are fitted, narrow and hollow 
at both ends, large and globular in the middle, which are to 
be well luted on with colcothar, rags, flour, and whites of 
eggs. To this firſt glaſs-body is luted another glaſs of the 


ſame figure and ſize, and eight ranged in order, till they 
8 J | come 
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come to the receiver, which is an ordinary gallon glaſs. All 
theſe rows of glaſſes lie on boards ſhelving from the head of 
the receiver. The two upper receivers, or glaſs-bodies, re- 
quire exceeding good Juting ; for the others common lutin 
will ferve. The conveniency of this method is, that a little 
fire, and that of Newca/tle coal, will do the work; that you 
fave a long-neck for each five pounds of materials, and that 
—__ break or unlute any of the receivers but the 
moſt. : GT,” | 
The aqua-fortis being diſtilled off, is put into a large 
earthen pot, and there is added of fine ſilver, one or two 
penny weights, which is called fixes, to every pound of aqua- 
fortis, which in four hours will purge it from all dirt and im- 
purity, and make it fit for parting, which is thus done: 
If the filver-gilt be fine enough for wire, they only melt 
it in a wind- furnace, and caſt it melted into a large tub of 
water, to have it in ſmall pieces; but if it be only ſtandard, 
they firſt fine it on the teſt. "Theſe ſmall pieces taken out of 
the water and well dried, afe put into a tapering-glaſs, a foot 
high, and ſeven inches at bottom; and then the glaſſes are 
about two-thirds charged with aqua-fortis, and ſet in a range 
of iron, covered two inches deep with ſand; with a gentle 
charcoal fire under it; there will ſoon atiſe ſmall bubbles, 
and the water will alſo run over, in which caſe they take off 
the glaſſes till they ceaſe to boil, or elſe pour ſome of it into 
a veſſel; if lead be mixed with it, there is no preventing its 
tunning over : after the ebullition of the water has once 
ceaſed, it will rife no more. The greenneſs of the water 
ſhews the quantity of copper contained therein. If the wa- 
ter boil over it will penetrate the bricks and wood; They 
commonly let it ſtand a night on the iron range, with a gentle 
heat under it, and in the morning they gently pour off the 
water impregnated with all the tilver, the gold lying like. 
black dirt at the bottom, and which being waſhed out, is put 
into ſmall parting-glaſſes, and fet over the ſand with fair 
conduit-water for an hour, and then the water poured off: 
this is repeated five or fix times, to ſeparate the ſalt from the 
gold, which is now fit to be melted, and caſt into an ingot. 
or regaming the ſilver they uſe large round waſhing-bowlsz 


| lined within with melted rofin and pitch, for otherwiſe the 


water would eat the wood, and penetrate the fides of the 
Vor. II. N bow]; . 
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bowl, and covered with copper plates ten inches long, ſix 
wide, and a half or more thick. Into theſe bowls they pour 
a great deal of water, the more the better the verditer, and 
then the filver-water, which, working on the ſofter metal of 
copper, leaves all the filver in fine ſand at the bottom, the 
ſides of the bowl, and on the plates of copper, which being 
taken out, is waſhed, dried, and melted for any uſe. As to 
the plates, it is obſerveable, that if they contain any braſs, 
or ſhruff metal, they gather very little of the filver, the latter 
mixing with it. 

Verditer is made of the copper- water poured off from the 
ſilver, and whiting, in this manner: 

Two pounds weight of whiting is put into a tub, on 
which -the copper-water is poured, and then ſtirred together 
every day for ſome hours together, and when the water grows 
pale they take it out, and ſet it by for further uſe, and pour 
on-more of the green water, and thus continue doing till the 
verditer is made, which being taken out, is laid on large 
pieces of chalk in the ſun, till it be dry for the market. 
The water taken from the verditer is put into a copper, and 
boiled to the conſiſtence of water-gruel, now principally 
conſiſting of ſalt · petre reduced; moſt of the ſpirit of vitriol 
being gone with the copper into the verditer: a diſhful 
whereof being put into the other materials, for aqua - fortis, 
is rediltilled, and makes a double water, almoſt twice as good 
as that which is without it. 1 

All metals are ſeparated by the teſt from ſilver, except gold, 
becauſe they ſwim upon it when they are melted together. 
The teſt is thus made: Wk 

There is an oval iron mould two inches deep, with three 
arches of iron at bottom, ſet at equal diſtances, and two 
fingers wide, if its great diameter be 14 inches long, and ſo 
proportionally in greater or leſſer teſts ; this cavity is filled 
with fine powder of bone-aſhes, moiſtened with lixivium, 
made of ſoap · aſhes; ſome uſe cakes of pot-aſhes, or other 
aſhes, well cleanſed, which preſſed well together with a 
muller, become very cloſe and ſmooth at the top. Above 
in the middle is left a cavity to contain the melted ſilver, 
which is largeſt in the middle; for the bone-aſhes come up 
parallel to the circumference of the mould, only there is a 
ſmall channel in that end the moſt remote from the blaſt, 2 

| | | | e 
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the running off of the baſer metals, made ſloping to the cen- 
ter of the teſt, where it is not above half an inch deep: the 
teſt, thus made, is ſet anealing twenty-four hours, and then 


into a chimney a yard high, almoſt parallel to the noſe 
of the great bellows, and then the ſilver is put into it, which 
being covered all over with billets of 'barked oak, the blaſt 
begins, and continues ftrong all the while; the lead purified 
from all ſilver, which they call the ſoap of metals, is firſt 
put in, and melts down with the filver, and then the lead and 
copper ſwim a-top, and run over the teſt, whoſe motion 
the refiner promotes with a long iron rod, drawn along the 
furface of the ſilver, towards the beforementioned ſlit, and the 
metal is often ſtirred that impurities may the better riſe 
and by continuing thus to do, the ſeparation is made in two 
or three hours, and the greateſt - part of the lead is made to 
fume away. If the lead be gone before the copper, the metal 
will raiſe in ſmall and fiery bubbles, and then it is ſaid to 
drive, and more lead muſt be added. The force of the blaſt 
drives the upper- metals to the lower; ſide of the teſt, and pro- 
motes its running over. When the ſilver is fully refined it 
looks like very pure quickſilver, and then they take off their 
ſogs, and let it cool; in the cooling the filver will frequently 
ſpring up from the middle in ſmall rays, 'and fall down again. 
If moiſt filver be put into that which is melted it will fly into 
the fire. A good teſt will ſerve 'two or three firings. As 
ſoon as the ſilver will hold together, they take it out of the 
teſt, and beat it on an anvil into a round figure for the melt-_ 
ing pot, tr into a wind furnace ſurrounded with 
coal, and covered with an iron cap, that no charcoal fall into 
it, is then melted. If any droſs or filth be in the melting- 
pot, they throw in ſome tincal, which collects the droſs 
that it may be ſeparated from it. Theſe melting - pots are 
never burned, but only dried, and will laſt a whole day, 
if not ſuffered to cool; for in that caſe they infallably crack. 
In the almond - furnace, or ſweep, all forts of metals are 
ſeparated from cinders, parts of melting - pots, teſts, bricks, 
and all other harder bodies, after they are beaten ſmall with 
a hammer on an iron plate: thoſe which ſtick but ſuperfici- 
ally to the ſilver are waſhed off in this manner: they have à 
wooden round inſtrument two feet wide, ſomewhat hollow 
in the middle, with a handle on each fide ; on this the mate- 
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rials are put, and held in a tub of water below the ſurface, 
and thus waving it to and fro, all the looſer and lighter mat- 
ter is ſeparated from the metal. The furnace is ſix feet high, 
four feet wide, and two feet thick, made of brick, with a 
hole in the middle of the top, eight inches over, growing 
narrower towards the bottom, where, at the fore-part, it ends 
in a ſmall hole, encompaſſed with a ſemi-circle of iron to hold 
the melted metal : about the middle of the back is another 
hole, to receive the noſe of a great pair of bellows. When 
the furnace is annealed with charcoal, and hot, they throw 
two or three ſhovels of coal to one of the above: mentioned 
materials, and thus they proceed during the whole work, 
which continues three days and nights without intermiſſion : 
in eight or ten hours the metal begins to run, and when the 
receiver below is pretty full, they lade it out with an iron 
ladle, and caſt it into ſows in cavities, or forms, made with 
aſhes : the paſſage-hole is frequently ſtopped with cinders 
to keep in the heat; and when they think a quantity of metal 
is melted, they unftop the hole to paſs it of : If the matter 
be hard to flax they throw in ſome flag, which is the recre- 
ment of iron, to give it fuſion. A ſtinking blue ſmoak pro- 
ceeds from the furnace, and all the by - ſtanders look like ſo 
many dead men. In order to obtain the ſilver from theſe 
metals, and refine the copper from the litharge, they now 
uſe no other art than that of the teſt. | 

By quickſilver the filings of gold and filver are ſeparated 
from duſt, &c, which is put into a hand-mill with quickſil- 
ver, and made into an amalgama, and the duſt is carried 
off by fair water poured upon, it, and running out again by a 
ſmall quill, This amalgama is put into an iron elle. with a 
bold- head, ſet in the fire, having a long iron neck three feet 
long, to which a receiver is fitted; the mercury is diſtilled 
1 n and the gold and filver remains in the 
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Of cobalt, and the preparation, of ſmalt and arſenick 


Q YLINS. « he. eltablifimant, of, the new ee 
r encouraging arts and diſcqueries by premiums, 
Cobalt has been found out in our own mines, as excellent 


as any can be, and ſufficient. in quantity for the lark 


— 
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of all Europe. In our own conſumption this will be a na- 
tional ſaving of 25, 00 J. a year, beſides the advantages 
and profits that muſt ariſe from exportation. | | 

The account lately publiſhed in the publick papers, con- 
cerning the diſcovery here in England of a certain mine- 
ral, by the Germans diſtinguiſhed under the name of cobalt, 
whereof they prepare the ſmalt, a blue colour, and like- 
wiſe the arſenick, has induced me to inſert the ſollowin 
patticulars, concerning the method uſed by the peop] 
there in the performance, and of bringing it to perfection. I 
have taken it from Mr. Baddam's abridgement of the me- 
moirs of the Royal Society, vol. IV. page 359, which is as 
follows : . 

The cadmia nativa, or cobalt (of which is made the 
© blue colour, call'd ſmaltum) is a maſſy, heavy, grey, ſhin- 
© ing ſtone, found in great quantities in the mines about 
© Schneebers, and in ſome other places of Miſnia. It is very 
© often mixt with marcaſite, and ſometimes with filver and 
copper ores. After they have 33 out the cobalt, and 
© ſeparated it from the common ſtone, they beat it to pow- 
« der with a poch- work or ſtamping machine, which is com- 
* monly uſed in mines. By that operation the water carries 
* away the light ſtuff and ſand,” leaving the heavieſt parts 
« behind. This powder is afterwards put into a low and 
© broad furnace, made on purpoſe to ſeparate the ſulphur and 
© arſenic, where the powder is ſpread all over; and the fire, 
© which is beneath and behind it, is forced to paſs its flame 
© along and over the powder, and ſo carry with it the arſenic 
© in form of a ſmoak, which is afterwards received by a low 
chimney, and out of that conveyed into a cloſe channel, 
made of brick-work, upwards of 50 paces, where the arſe- 
© nic ſticks by the way, to the wall, in form of a white or 
© yalowiſh powder, which is taken out every ſix months, 
© and melted into whole pieces. The cobalt being thus 
* roaſted, and ſmoaking a little, is taken out when red hot, 
* cooP'd again, and gathered for melting. Its colour, by 
that way of roaſting, becomes a little more whitith. 

© When they have a mind to melt it, the powder of the 
* cobalt is mixt with pot-aſhes, and powder of white flint- 
© ſtones; the proportion of which is, according to the good- | 
© nels of the cobalt, or according to the ſmalt, to be made 
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+ of a deeper or paler colour; for inſtance, they take one 
part of pot-aſhes, two parts of cobalt, and three or four 
< parts of flint. This mixture is put into large ſtrong pots, 
- ©, ſtanding in a hot furnace, ſix or eight pots in one furnace; 
where it ſtands melting for five or fix hours, when it be- 
comes blue glaſs, which is afterwards taken out with a 
large iron ladle, and put into a veſſel full of cold water, 
where it cracks and becomes more tender, in order to be 
more eaſily powdered again; but the empty pot in the fur- 
nace is filled up again with the aforeſaid mixture, and thus 
they continue night and day, ſtill maintaining the fire in 
the furnace. The blue glaſs taken out of the water i; 
© powdered again by the common enſign. * The fineſt part 
being ſeparated by a ſieve, is put into a mill, and ground in 
© water into a very fine powder, which by conſtant waſhing 
© js ſeparated from the coarſer parts. The ſame is afterwards 
dried in little warm chambers, then put into barrels, and 
© thus it is exported into ſeveral countries, If one of the 
s melting-pots happens to break, or to be very much burnt, 
o as that it muſt be taken out, they always find on the 
< . bottom thereof two cakes of different ſtuff, not mixed with 
each other. The undermoſt is a ſort of æs caldarium, or 
«. glocken-ſpeiſe *, and the uppermoſt a marcaſite. The 
5 graſs and fruits growing thereabout, where ſuch a work- 
+ houſe ſtands, are commonly poiſoned by the arſenic ſmoke, 
< ſo that neither cattle nor men can feed upon them with 
© ſafety.” | | 
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Plate XVII. Ag. 1. 2. the furnace where the cobaltis roaſted, 
and the arſenic ſeparated; a, the furnace to roaſt the pow- 
dered cobalt; , the chimney that receives the arſenic ſmoke; 
c, cc, the channel of ſtones to collect the arſenick. 

_ Fig. 3. the furnace for melting the cobalt into glaſs; 
a, a, a, a, the holes where the melting pots ſtand ; the large 
holes, where they put in the pots, are ſhut up with bricks, 
and little holes as 6, 6, 5, b, left open, where they take out the 
glaſs with an iron ſpoon. 

Fig. 4. repreſents two grinding-ſtones to grind in water. 


* Bell-metal. 
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Ine | | 71 N 
* To prepare mercury, ſo as to harden it, and to caſt or to work it 
ts, * | N in what ſhape you pleaſe. * 
ez BF 3856 f - | 
e. AKE lead, melt it, and pour it into a round melting- 
og pot; then preſs into it, whilft hot, little round ſtones, 
* ſo as to make little round holes in it, upon which you ſpread 
be a linnen cloth, pouring ſome mercury upon it, as much as 
ou think proper, ſetting it in hot embers until the mercury 
* ecomes hard; then break it in little pieces, and caſt them 
* in ſtrong vinegar, ſeethe them in it a quarter of an hour, and 
8 it will be mortified. This being done, take two ounces of 
= fal-almoniac, a pint of vinegar, and put it in a glazed pot, 
2 together with the mercury, luting and ſtopping it cloſe, ſo 
18 let it ſtand for eight or ten days; by this means the redneſs 
ide is taken off from the mercury : after which, put your mercury 
py in a pot well luted, and ſet it in a furnace, augmenting the 


fire by degrees, ſo as to keep it in a temperate heat, until it 
make certain chaps or cliffs, which ſignifies that it is enough. 


he 'Then put the mercury into a pot, at the bottom whereof 
ith there muſt be ſome brimſtone ; ſtop well the pot, and ſet it 
or in hot embers or aſhes, or upon a charcoal fire, ſo as to heat 
he by little and little, and for the mercury to receive the ſmoak 
* of the brimſtone; this repeat for thirty days together, and 
wy then take out the mercury, for it will be hard enough either 
ith to beat or caſt it in what ſhape you pleaſe : take of this mer- 
cury five ounces, and ten ounces of copper, melt them to- 
1 gether, and it will bear the teſt of real ſilver. Ran 
7 ” ö a 4 
os For to give the colour of gold unto copper. 
bl | | | ” + 8 | 
AKE half an ounce of copper, a drachm of Alexandrian 
1 tutia, two parts of dates, two parts of figs, grapes of 
Be a wild black vine, the bigneſs of three hazel- nuts; muſk, 
* the bigneſs of one hazel-nut ; ſtamp them together, and 
1 make it into a paſte; then beat your copper very thin, and 
cut it in ſmall pieces: this done, lay one row of the afore- 
T, faid mixture with a little tutia upon it, and then your copper 


upon that, then ſome of the mixture and tutia, and upon 
it ſome copper, ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, till all your copper is 
diſpoſed of; then cover it with the mixture; lute your cru- 
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cible or melting-pot, and ſet it on the fire, letting all mel: 
together, then pour it out, and it will have the colour of 
gold. E 

5 Some take tartar, bean-flour, tutia, as much of one as 
the other ; ſteep them in vinegar, and then dry them, laying 
ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, that is, bed upon bed ; for every ounce 
of copper one ounce of the {aid powder, and it will take the 
colour of gold. \ 


The hiftary of the invention of the Phoſphorus. 


Els diſcov red about the year 1677. Chri/t- 
4 Per Ldolobus Baldus, governor - baili 26 a Certain 
place in Miſnia, happened to diſſolve chalk in aqua-fortis, 
or ſpirit of nitre, which laſt he Again brought over by the 
fire; and he found the remaining body to imbibe the light, 
when expoſed. thereunto, and retain it for ſome time, and 
carry it along with it into a dark place, as a ſponge doth 


water. 


Of Brend's. Phoſphorus we have an account publiſhed, is 

692, in the following manner. The firſt invention of this 
Phot phorus is owing to chance, as many other excellent in- 
ventions are. A certain German chymiſt, called Brand, living 
in Hamburg, a man obſcure, and of mean parentage, mo- 
roſe and phantaſtical in his humour, and who affected to be 
myſterious in all his actions, found out this luminous matter, 
while he was in queſt of ſomething elſe, He had from his 
- youth applied himſelf to the art of glaſs- making, but threw 
it up, that he might have more leiſure to apply himſelf to the 
philoſopher's. ſtone: perſuading- himſelf, therefore, that the 
ſecret of the ſtone conſiſted in the preparation of urine, he, 
for à long time, and in different manners, laboured on in 
vain. At length, in 1669, after a ſtrong diſtillation of urine, 
he found in the receiver a lucid matter, which afterwards got 
the name of Phoſphorus. This he ſhewed to ſome friends, 
and, among others, to Kunkel, chymiſt to the elector of 
Saxony ; but he took care not to ſay any thing by which the 
compoſition might be diſcovered ;. and Brand died without 
communicating his ſęcret to any one. After his. death Kun- 
tel, not bearing that ſo excellent a ſecret ſhould be loſt, at- 
tempted the revival: of the invention; and RA. oy 

y g ran 
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EY Brand had all his life long laboured on urine, ſuſpected that 
of | in it he was to look for the Phoſphorus ; he therefore applied 
himſelf to it, and after an obſtinate labour of four years, he 

length hit on it. He did not affect to be ſo. myſterious 


as \ 

8 Id. but communicated the ſecret. ty ſome perſons about 
ce the year 1679. | | | : 
e Kunkel was chymiſt to Jan George III. elector of Saxony 


but when Ce/ſaw, a phyſician of Hamburg, had diſcovered 
the artificial ruby, by the hely of gold and tin, which a long 
time had been fought for, Lunlel, converſant in r 
and the art of ſmelting, did not a little improve the 5 
je and he taught how to make pretty large veſſels of it; and by 
that means he obtained. the favour ot Frederich I illiam the 
Great, elector of Brandenburg, who was curious in ſuck 
matters 5 and he went into his ſervice - on no contemptible 
There is beſides the above another kind of Phoſphori, 
wherein are no traces of fire; among which the principal is 
that which we owe to Jah. Berneville, who has improved the 
obſervations of others on mercury fhining in vacuo, and carried 
it ſo far, that now it may be produeed at pleaſure; whereas 
= before, mercury was rarely, and by chance made to ſhine. | It 
f is credible, that this Phoſphorus always retains its ſhining 
Y TY or at the leaſt for a long time; becauſe it doth not 
nd in need of the free air to make it ſhine, as other 
Phoſphorus does, but emits a light by only ſhaking it in a 
glaſs hermetically ſealed ; and with this the king of Pruſſia 


was. ſo well. pleaſed, that he rewarded the inventor with 
a gold medallion. | | "Up 


How to make gun · powder, 


HE principal mixture of ingredients for making, of 

gun- powder is ſalt-petre. The natural foil for pro- 
duction whereof is in ſuch places as are damp and moiſt : as 
vaults, beer-cellars, ſtables, ſheep-folds, where commonly 
beaſts are kept to reſt, and with their dung and urine wet and 
impregnate the ground. And in order to be informed what 
places are productive of falt-petre, we may diſcover it. b 
taſting ſome of the clay, mortar or earth, where we loo 


for it; and if we find it has any ſharpneſs or faltiſh taſte, we 
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may conclude it contains ſalt-petre ; which to extract from 
the ſoil the following method is practiſed. The earth or ſoil 
is put into large tubs, and water upon it, to ſoak and diſſolve 
it; after which, the water is drawn off towards the bottom 
of the tub into pails, and put into a copper, where, by 
boiling, the water, and taking off the ſcum, it will evaporate, 
and leave the ſettlement, which is the falt-petre. Now to 
refine it, it is put again into a copper with fair water, and in 
boiling the ſcum is carefully taken off with copper ladles, and 


by flinging in a ſmall quantity of brimſtone, it will burn and 
_ deftroy the greaſineſs, and cleanſe the ſalt-petre from all filth 


and naſtineſs; after all this is taken off, the liquid is put into 
copper pans to cool, when the ſalt- petre will ſhoot in chryſ- 
tals to the ſides, and on the ſurface, the whiteſt whereof is 
the beſt; and in caſe it is not white enough, it may be boiled 
over again, and refined after the manner it was done before: 
and having ground or ſtampt it fine to a powder, it will be fit 
for to make gun-powder. Now the gun-powder is made of 
theſe three ingredients, ſalt-petre, brimſtone, and char-coal 
of willows. To make the fineſt, fix parts of falt-petre is 
put to one part of brimſtone-, and one part of coal-duſt. 
That which is commonly fold to merchants is made for the 
ſecond ſort, of five parts of ſalt - petre, one part of brimſtone-, 
and one part of charcoal duſt. The common gun powder 
is made of four parts of ſalt - petre, one part of brimſtone-, 
and one part of charcoal duſt: theſe ingredients are mixt and 
compounded with clear water only, and when dry and in 
cakes, it is beat in a mortar with a wooden peſtle; large 
quantities are done in mills for that purpoſe. To corn the 
powder, the compoſition, when dry, is put into ſieves of 
parchment, wherein are punched little holes, according to 
the ſize you intend to have the corned powder; then the ſieve 
being moved upon two ſticks, the corns will drop thro' the 
holes: this is likewiſe in large quantities, done in a corning- 


mill, 


PART 
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DizecT1ONs for TANNING F E ATHER. 


VERY part of the oak-tree, of what age or growth 
ſoever, and all oaken coppice- or ſmall-wood, of an 
age or fize, cut and procured in barking-time, will tan al 
ſorts of leather as well at leaſt as bark alone; and this, when 
got in its proper ſeaſon, muſt be very well dried in the ſun, ' 
and more ſo than bark; then it is to be houſed dry, and kept 
for uſe; and when it is to be uſed, the greater wood may be 
ſhaved and cut ſmall, and the ſmaller is to be bruiſed and 
cut likewiſe : after which, it muſt be well dried on a kiln, 
and then ground, as tanners uſually do their bark. Such 
wood, as is to be uſed preſently after getting it, will require 
more drying, otherwiſe it will blacken, and ſpoil all the 
leather. Where oak is ſcarce, thorns may pretty well ſupply 
its place : birch, ordered and uſed inſtead of oak, is very fit 
for ſole- leather. As theſe ingredients will tan better than 
bark alone, and that with far leſs charges; ſo this invention 
may . ſave the felling of timber when the ſap is up; which, 
when it is done, cauſes the outſide of the trees to rot, and 
oe worm-eaten ; whereas, had the trees been felled in 
inter, when the ſap was down, they would have been 
almoſt all heart, and not ſo ſubje& to worms; beſides that, 
— will greatly improve the value of under- 
woods. 5 


How to dye ſkins of a blue or azure-colour. 


IRST waſh the ſkin you intend to dye very clean, and 
then wring it, to ſeparate the water * it as much as 
poſſible; then take berries of wal wort, or elder- berries, and 
0 boil them in water, wherein you have diſſolved ſome alom; 
and having ſewed two ſkins inſide to inſide cloſe together, 
round about the edges, dip them in the above liquid 2 
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and let them dry; when dry dip them again; this repeat a 
third time, after you have waſhed the ins in fair water, 
ſcrap them with a blunt knife, and dry them the ſecond time, 
then ſtrain the ſkins on a frame to dry, and you will have 
them of a fine azure blue. If will colour a ſingle ſkin, 
then, after you have firſt withed , ſtrain it on a frame, and 
proceed as above, not. by dipping, but by laying the colour 
on with a bruſh, VEL v1 


To dye ſkins with madder of a red colour. 


| 2 firſt waſhed. your ſkin, and proceeded as 
above, then ſoak it in water, wherein has been boiled 
white tartar and bay-ſalt: then take crabs or lobfter-ſhells, 
calcined: to aſhes : and having tempered them with the ſaid 
water, rub therewith the ſkin thoroughly, and then rinſe it in 
clean water, which being wrung out, ſtrain the ſkin on a 
frame, and then with a bruſh lay on the madder-colour, 
which is boiled and tempered with white tartar, and muſt be 
Iukewarm; repeat this three or four times; then rub it over 
again with the aforementioned. powder, and having rinſed 
it with fair water, give it a ſecond dye with the madder ; and 
af you think the colour not deep enough, give the {kin another 
bruſhing with braſil. This being done, rub the ſkin over 
with allum-water; ſtrain it tight in the frame, and ſet it to dry 
in a ſhade : and to give it the finiſhing ftroke, fo as to make 
it look more beautiful, wipe it over with a red lee, extracted 
from the ſhearings of ſcarlet cloth, with white tartar boiled 


{2 - How to dye feins of @ green colour... 


"ir R to do this you proceed in every reſpect as you have 
been told in managing the blue colour, with only this 
addition; that after the ſkin is ſtrained tight on the frame, 
and dyed blue, you give it another dye upon it with yellow, 
boiled of French berries, or of woel, in allum-water, mixt 
with alittle ſaffron, and you ſhall have an excellent green 
colour. In this manner you may dye ſkins with ſop-green, 
or elſe with indigo · blue, and the afotcſaid yellow upon it. 
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Another receipt to dye ſkins of @ ved colour. 


ASH the ſkins, and lay them for two or three hours 
in gall to ſoak ; then wring them out; ſtrain them on 
a frame, and wipe them over with the colour of madder or 
braſil, boiled with allum, or white tartar lee. b 


' Another manner ts du fi ane: 


AKE ripe elder-berries, and the berries of walwort, 

I together with ſome ſop-green ; put to it ſame roch- 
allum, and bruiſe and mix it well together in a mortar : this 
being done, give it one dailieg up in lee of tartar, and take 
it off the fire to cool. The ſkin being prepared in the man- 
ner you have been taught before, and then rubbed over with 
the ſaid berries, you rub it with the aſhes of ſheeps- 
dung, and after that with the colour boiled from thoſe berries. 
If you want it deeper, give it another wiping with indigo- 
blue, boiled with — bat 4 | 


To dye Eins of an orange · colour. 


Petar the ſkin in the manner as has been — in the 
. receipts; and after you have ftrain'd and dry d 
it, you ye it of a red; then rubbing it over again with 
allum-water, and when dry, you bruſh it with the yellow 
dye, prepared as has been intimated before, and you will 
have a good orange - colour: you may make it deeper or 
lighter, according as your red is either the one or the other. 
If you will have it an entire yellow, you have no need of 
'dying the ſkin firſt red ; but repeat wiping it over and over 
again with your yellow colour, till it is to your liking. 


To dye neats leather of à green colour. b 
| A firſt the leather all over with a pummice-ftone, and 
chen anoint it well with oil, and waſh it: then take an 4 
ounce or two of powdered galls, put it in hot water, and 
leave it ſtanding for two or three hours; after which, ſtrain it 
through a linnen cloth, and put the leather into it, rubbing 
| Ws 
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it well with your hands, leaving it in this gall-water to ſoak 
for the ſpace of an hour; then take it out, wring and flick 
it very tight on a frame. Having thus far prepared the ſkin, 
take yellow or French berries gathered in July, when yet 
they are green; dry them ' firſt, and then beat them in a 
mortar to powder,” and mix that'with ſome powdered allum : 
this done, pour upon the ſaid powder ſome boiling hot water, 
and let it cool; when it is cold, pour ſome of the water, 
with the ſaid powdered grains, upon the ſkin, rubbing it well 
over with the palm of your hand; then fteep the aſhes of 
goat's-dung in the above water, and with it rub the ſkin like- 
wiſe with the palm of your hand; waſh' it after this, and 
ſcrape off the water with a blunt knife, and ſtrain the ſkin 
afreſh very tight: then with ſop-green, freſh boiled, wipe 
it all over with a bruſh, whilſt hot, and then ſet it to cool. 
Again, take of the ſloe-berries, of which you have boiled 
your ſop-green, and with them rub the ſkin with your hands; 
mix ſome of the aſhes of goat's-dung with the ſop-green 
liquid, wiping the ſkin therewith all over; after this, waſh it 
with fair water, and ſcrape it ; laſt of all, give it another 
bruſh with the ſop-green, and when dry you will have a 
fair and pleaſant green. * 
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The art of DisT1LLING of LIQUIDS, &c. 
. Tranſlated from the ZHigh-Dutch. 


I. Of DISTILLING in general. 
| D STILLING is an art by which the principals of 2 


LY mixt body, as the water, oil, ſpirit, &c. are drawn off 
into proper veſſels, by means of fire or heat. 

To draw off ſpirits, is to cauſe them, by working, to be 
diſengaged from ſuch: bodies wherein they are detained. 
Is warmth'the property of a body, and facilitates the ſepa- 
ration without any foreign aid, it is called a fermentation. "1 
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Is the ſeparation cauſed by fire, or any other warmth, 


whereon the limbeck is placed from without, it is called di- 
| ſtion, or diſtillation. Digeſtion. is the infuſing or ſteep- 
ny a mixt body in ſome proper menſtruum, or liquor, that 
* is fit to diſſolve it, and prepares it for diſtillation : and diſtil- 
8 $ lation. is, when the fermentation is ſo powerful, that the 
5 S ſpirits. thereby are. ſeparated, aſcend, and fall down again in 
* drops | : | 
3 The warmth puts the inviſible parts of each body into 
: motion, ſeparates and divides them; it cauſes the confined 
of # ſpirits a departure, by diſengaging them from phlegma and 
* bother matters, in which they were entangled and confined. 
nd nf The art of diſtilling has innumerable parts, even. the pro- 
- duct of the whole earth; flowers, fruit, ſeeds, ſpice, aro- 
be & matic plants, ſimples, GC. 114/036; 83 2023 


If we ſet about diſtilling in a common limbeck, we 9 
Is. be carefull in cleaning it thoroughly, ſo as not to retain any 
83 ſmell Or taſte of things that have been diſtilled therein before; 


47 and then you put in the ingredients you intend to diſtill; 
85 ou ought to uſe the ſame care in cleaning and drying the 
er - . 
belm of your limbeck, . ak ans 
« & _ This fag done, you cloſe the two parts of your limbeckx 


carefully together, with damp brown paper and lute, which 
zs a compound paſte of wood-aſhes, finely ſifted and tempered 
22 with water: ſome make uſe of clay, others of a paſte boiled 
with flour or ſtarch. 


II. The ingredients proper to be diſtilled, are either 
bloſſoms, fruit, aromatick vegetables, ſpice or ſeed. *# 


Ihe colour, flavour and ſcent is drawn from bloſſoms; as by, 
te ſimple waters and eſſences. my | _— 
Out of fruit is drawn the colour and tafte. 11279 yl 
From aromatic vegetables are, by. diſtillation, extracted 5 


= pure ſpirits, eſſence, ſweet · ſcented liquors, and fimple waters. 
© They are diſtilled two manner of ways; uiz. with water or 
with brandy. _. 85 1 | 
Out of ſpices are drawn the eſſences or oils, together 
with the particles of their odour; and likewiſe pure ſpirits. 
be 8 Out of ſeeds are diſtilled ſimple waters, pure ſpirits, and 
= likewiſe oil ; as out of annis and fennel-ſeeds; likewiſe juni 
22 5 per · berties. „ nn ni | 9 How 1 S 
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eſlence, ſimple water, or phlegm. 
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The colour of  blofſoms is extracted by infuſion, ot by di- 
urn them in brandy, or ſpirits of wine. The odour or 
is drawn out by the diſtillation of water only, as like. 


vii by diſtilling them with brandy, or other ſpirituous ll. 


The colour which is extracted by infuſing bloſſoms in wa- 
ter, which is ſet over a fire, or by digeſtion in brandy, or 
ſpirits of wine, is called a tincture of ſuch or ſuch a bloſſom, 
- The colour of fruit is in like manner extracted by infuſion 
or diſtillation ; as is the taſte by infuſion and digeſtion 5 but in 
this operation we muſt be very careful with reſpect to time, 
elſe, in caſe the fruit is in fermentation, the juice of it will 
turn ſour. It is alſo drawn out by diſtillation. 


diſtillation, is either ſpirit, 


1. Spirit is the firſt principal admitted of in the art of di- 
Killing for the compoſition of mixt bodies, which being 
ſpread out through all the world, produces different things, 
to the ſeveral matrices or pores of the earth in 
which it ſettles. For all bodies, none excepted, contain 
ſpirits in more or leſs degree within themſelves. They are 
of a fiery ſubſtance, and naturally inclining to motion. 

2. By Eſſence we underftand, both in diſtiflation and chy- 
miſtry, the oily particles of a body. In all diſtillations, except 
ſpirits of wine, we ſhall perceive a ſubtil oily ſubſtance, which 
being extracted, is the balſamick part of any thing ſeparate 


III. What is brought over by 


3. Simple-water is diſtilled out of bloſſoms and other ſuch 
like vegetables, without water, brandy, or ſpirits of wine, 
and retains the ſcent in as much perfection as the body it is 
extracted from. | | l 

4. Phlegm is the aqueous part of the © tion of 2 
body. Every diftiller ſhould be well acquainted with the 
nature thereof, tho? there are many that are deceived therein 
they take the white and cloudy drops as precipitate firſt 
when the ingredients in the limbeck begin to be drawn 
over, for the phlegm, which frequently is the moſt ſpirituous 
of the matter, as they wrong themſelves of, and fling away. 

That whitiſh and cloudy matter proceeds only from not 
having the ftill well cleaned and wiped from its l 


—— 
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elſe the firſt drop as is drawn over would be as tranſparent 
and clear as the Ft * 


The following remarks deſerve our attention. Of ſuch 


materials as are in digeſtion the ſpirits aſcend at firſt up to 
the helm; but of ingredients which have not ſtood in di- 
geſtion, the phlegm goeth before the ſpirit, the reaſon where- 


of is this: the ſpirits, as the lighteſt portion of the digeſtion in 
ſtanding materials, fly upwards as ſoon as the ingredients 
begin to boil,z but in materials as have had no digeſtion, the 


ſpirits are detained by the phlegm in which they are entangled: 


the phlegm, being a watery and fluid part, diſengages itſelf, | 


and aſcends firſt. 


In caſe we intend to extract the eſſence of any ingredients, 


we muſt firſt prepare it by digeſtion. 
IV. Every bloſſom requires its proper ſeaſon for diſtilling. 


We ſhall here make the beginning with the Violets. "The + 
ſcent and colour of them ought not to be extracted but in 


time of their maturity, which is generally in the month of 
April, when in full bloom, and the virtue thereof ſtrongeſt. 
As with, Violets, ſo it is with other bloſſoms, they muſt be 
thered in their prime, and in the warmeſt weather of the 
Caſon they blow in, when they retain the ſtrongeſt eflu- 
Via, | 
The ſame we muſt obſerve with reſpect to fruit, which 


ought to be the fineſt and beſt tinctured, and in their com- 


pleateſt beauty. | 
Seeds and ſpices may be diſtilled at any ſeaſon of the year. 
They require chiefly a judicious choice, | 


V. Nothing is ſo fine as the firſt diſtilled liquor, when 
the proceſs is conducted with care; but the ſyrup and the 


colours cauſe it to be dark and cloudy, which to remedy, we 
muſt filtre it either thro* ſand, brown paper, or a filtring 
bag. We may alſo do it byſputting cotton-wool in a funnel, 
and pouring the water through. The funnel muſt have a 
covering, to prevent the exhalation, 


VI. Fermentation or digeſtion is, when by working an 


inward motion is produced, and from whence proceeds a 


new combination and union of the parts, 


VoL, II, ; Q II. The 
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II. The manner of diſtilling Brandy, and other kquors. 


1. DRANDY is the foundation of all the operations 
diſtilling. If we intend to diſtill brandy, it will be 
for us to inſpect and examine the limbeck or ſtill, 
and be ſatisfied that every part thereof is tight and ſecure, to 
revent the ſteam from penetrating through. If the limbeck 
L new, we ought to boil water therein, to ſeaſon it, thereby 
to prevent the ill taſte of the brandy, which otherwiſe it 
would contract from the tinning thereof; if not new, it re- 
quires to be well waſh'd and clean'd with fair water. The 
limbeck thus cleaned and dry'd, you fill it about two thirds 
with wine, then putting on the helm, you lute it very cloſe 
round it, fixing he recipient to the noſe of it. Being pro- 
vided with water and wet linnen rags for cooling the helm, 
you make firſt a large fire under the limbeck, in order to 
make it boil, when by degrees you leſſen it, to prevent any 
accident, as might be occaſioned by too much heat. The 
firſt extraction will ſhew GI of brandy the wine has 
uced, and what quanti wine you are to ly the 
— diſtillation with. if 4 1 
2. Mealy ſeeds are in like manner fit for diſtilling of brandy. 
'The moſt in vogue are wheat, rye, and other grain, alſo 
juniper berries, &c, 
If you intend to diftill brandy from grain, you firſt moiſten 
it ſeveral times, in order to bring it to ſwell, after which you 
ſpread it out to dry; when dry, it is carried to the malt · mill, 
from whence, after it is ground, you put it in a tub or cop- 
per, pouring thereon water, which two or three days before 
has been boiled, and before it is long it will begin to work. 
After this mixture has received a fpirituous ſtrength, you put 
it in the limbeck, and diſtill brandy off it. | 
You may thus diſtill brandy off all manner of fruits: when 
firſt you half marſh them in pieces, and then put the liquor 
and all together into a tub; it will ſoon ferment, have 2 
winy quality, and be fit for to diſtill brandy off it. 5 
In like manner you proceed with reſpect to juniper- berries. 
Vou firſt bruiſe and ſoak them with water, to bring them to 
ſerment. When you have brought it to its proper degree, 
you preſs the maſh, and from the liquor you diſtill pur 
| ou 
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You may alſo diſtill brandy of ſweet wort or beer. 

3. Common ſpirit of wine is that which is extracted or 
brought over by the firſt diſtillation, and ſeparated from the 
phlegmatic | 2p In caſe this is once or twice brought 
vver the helm, and thereby freed from all its phlegm, then 
it is called rectified ſpirit of wine, which is then the fun- 
damental principle of all other diſtilled liquors; and there- 
fore as it is highly neceſſary to be well 1 in the diſ- 
ſtillation or management thereof, a diſtiller muſt be attentive 
when he ſees the phiegmy parts begin to riſe, which he may 
eaſily perceive by the white colour thereof, which diſtin- 
— 4 it from the ſpirits. 

As the rectifying of ſpitits requires a great precaution, it 


will be proper to have the management briefly explained. 


It has already been ſaid, that the reQifying of ſpirits is no- 

thing elſe but ting the diſtilling of the ſame. The firſt 
method to do this, is when the ſpirit of wine is brought 
over, you draw off the remains out of the limbeck, and 
pour the diftilled liquid into it, with which you proceed in 
the ſame manner as before, and bring about half of it over 
the helm again. You then make trial by burning a little of 
the liquid in a ſpoon ; this done, you judge, from the re- 
maining water, how far your ſpirit of wine is rectified. In 
caſe you find it has not arrived to its perfection, you repeat 
diſtilling it onee of twice more, in the aforeſaid manner, 
till you find it arrived to the defired degree. 
The rectifying of ſpirits is the moſt dangerous operation 
in diſtilling of ſpirituous liquids, and requires therefote great 
care in frequently cooling the helm, fo as to prevent the 
imminent danger the neglect of it would produce. 

In this manner, teCtified ſpirits of wine is very clear, 
and is commonly made uſe of for cordials and odoriferous 
waters, The quickeſt way, and which generally is made 
uſe of, is to rectify the ſame over an open fire, but it is the 


moſt dangerous. The beſt, but the moſt tedious, is * | 


Ing it thro? the ſerpentine cooler. The leaft dangerous is 
method of doing it in Balneos Marie. 


If you will give the ſpirit of wine the higheſt degree of 


pare ion, you muſt ſet it in a cloſe veſſel on a ſand-heat. 
is is all we are to take notice of concerning rectifying of 
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The proofs which are made on reCtifed ſpirits are of various 


kinds ; ſome judge it by the ſmell, others with rubbing it be- 


tween the palms of their hands, which turn dry. immediate] 
if the ſpirit is well rectified ;. others, again, dip cotton-woo x 
or paper, into it, and light it by a candle; in caſe the fire of 
the ſpirit burns the cotton, or paper, it is a ſign of its per- 
FeQtion, but if on the contrary they take no fire, they conclude 
it has much phlegm. OY 


III. Of the knowledge. and choice of bloſſoms, fruits, and aroma- 
tic plants, as are made uſe of in diſtilling. 


1 I. Of Bloſſoms. . 
T HE diſtillers make uſe of bloſſoms on two accounts, 


either to preſs out the tincture of them, as of Violets, 
Damaſk-roſes, Corn-flowers, Saffron, Hyacinths, Pinks, &. 
or to extract from them the volatile ſmell, as from the Roſe, 
Carnation, Jeſſamin, Violets, Jonquills ; the bloſſoms of a- 
romatic plants, as Thyme, Roſemary, Baſilick, Spike, La- 


vender, c. or elſe from the bloſſoms of ſweet-ſcented trees, 


as of Lemon, Orange, and others. . 


I. The diſtiller ought to know the choice of bloſſoms, 
and to make uſe of them only in their prime, and the time 
in which they have their full ſtrength. The general rule is 
to gather them always before ſun- riſing, whilſt the cool of 
the morning prevents their volatile ſcent to diſperſe. 

2. The fruits made uſe of by diſtillers are of ſeveral kinds, 
Lemon, Oranges, Golden-Runnets, Muſcatel-Pears, and 
Quinces. From the Quinces, which are fit for ferment, we 
may diſtill a ſpirituous water, which is very good to mix 
with other liquids, as will thereby partake of the fine flavour 


of that fruit, and contract che medicinal virtues thereof for 


the ſtomach. This fruit is principally made uſe of for ratafie; 
alſo for double ratahe, which, after it has ſtood for ſome 
time, comes to a perfection we little imagine. 


* , Cherries, Plumbs, and Apricots, are made uſe of in ratifie; 


theſe three ſorts are infuſed. in brandy. Diſtillers uſe other 


fruit to ratifie, as Strawberries, Raſpberries, Mulberries, Sc. 


Kernels 
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Kernels of nuts are alſo uſed in diſtilling, thoſę for ratifie 
are infuſed in brandy when young. Almonds do ſerve the 
ſame purpoſe, as well as for extracting oil from them, as for 
odoriferous eſſences. | 

3. Aromatick plants are ſuch whoſe ſtalks and bloſſoms 
have a penetrating vet pleaſing odour. "Theſe plants retain 
their ſcent for a long time after they are gathered, nay even 
after they are dried. We may extract from them odoriſerous 
waters, as are very comfortable to the heart and" brain, and 
are commonly made uſe of in faintings. A quinteſſence is 
likewiſe extracted from them, which is made uſe of inſtead 
of the plant, when not to be had. | 

The aromatick Plants are diſtilled two manner of ways, 
either with water, to diſtill ſimple waters, or with ſpirits of 
wine, to make ſweet-ſcented waters. Both are very ſalutary 
and good for purifying the body. | 

4. Spice is frequently made uſe of by diſtillers in their bu- 
ſineſs, and therefore they are to be well acquainted therewith, 
Such as are moſt in vogue are Cloves, Cinnamon, Nutmegs, 
and Mace. Out of theſe four forts are extracted, by diſtilla- 
tion, tinctures by infuſion, and likewiſe oil, as ſhall be ſpeci- 
fed hereafter. 25 | 

5. Seeds, as are for the generality made uſe of in diſtilling, 
are, Annis, Fennel, Angelica, Coriander, © Dill, Sellery, 
Parſley ; of theſe are drawn the ſpirits with brandy to the 15 
moſt well taſted liquors. F IA 

6. Coffee is of an excellent quality, of which more ſhall 1 
be ſaid hereafter. 


II. Of Oranges. 


8 Am Co | 
2 r 


4 $57 Orange - tree is well known, and the culture thereof 45 
is brought here to great perfection, conſidering the 21 
difference of its natural climate in Provence and Langue- F! 
doc, with that here in England. The bloſſoms of this tree wo 
are white, ſoft, and of a pleaſant penetrating flavour, in taſte, 
and ſmell. In order 
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To diftill ſingle Orange-water, 


AKE of freſh Orange bloſſoms, as are gathered after 
fun- xiſing, put the leafs and hearts of them into the 
limbeck. You put a briſk fire under it, becauſe it is not di- 
 Riilled with brandy or ſpirits; the water being heavy, requires 
a kercer fire to cauſe it to aſcend. Care muſt be taken in 
bringing over the water,. for if too much, the bloſſoms would 
Kick to the bottom of the limbeck, burn to, and ſpoil that 
which, is brought over; if too little, we ſhall loſe that as 
might have been ſaved. Keep cool your refringent, and you 
will have a good water. 


RECIPE. 


AKE one pound of O bloſſoms, four quarts of 
1 water, and bring over the helm three quarts. Or, 
+ Take one pound of Orange bloſſoms, three quarts of wa- 
ter, and dra over two quarts and a quartern at moſt. 


Double diſtilled Orange-water. 


2 #5 is diſtilled in. Baines: Marie ; you put, accord- 
ing to what quantity of water you intend to. make, 
Orange bloſſoms into the ſtill or cucurbite, and having placed 
it over the fire, you draw over the flavour from the bloſſoms, 
and this is called double diſtilled Orange-water. 

With the double diſtilled Orange-water you will have the 
neroly or quinteſſence thereof, which is the oily part that 


ſwims on the ſurface. The quinteſſence is at firſt of a green, 


but changes in a few. days into a reddiſh colour. 

In order to part the neroly from the water, you turn the 
bottle, in which it is diſtilled, when the double diſtilled water 
of the Orange bloſſoms will come out firſt, and the quinteſ- 
ſence remain to the laſt, The water is excellent, a few 
 rops, mixt with ſuch things, as we would have of the ſcent 
thereof, are ſufficient, but the quinteſſence is much ſtronger, 


Recopt 
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Receipt fir the double dfilled Orange-water. 


UT Orange bloſſoms in your veſſel or cucurbite, about 
half full. In caſe you will have the water good, then 
draw off no more than the third part, if the bloſſoms are ſub- 
ſtantial ; if not, draw off leſs. Concerning the neroly, it de- 
pends on the quantity of water, the fierceneſs of the fire, 
and the goodneſs of the bloſſoms. | 


Receipt for the neroly or quinteſſente. 


'N order to make a certain quantity of quinteſſence of O- 
range bloſſoms, you muſt put your double diſtilled water 
in your veſſel or cucurbite, and in that freſh Orange bloſſoms, 
having luted it cloſe and ſecure, 47 5 diſtill it in Balnes 
Marie, which is the moſt ſecure, or elſe with a ſand - heat. 


To make a ſpirituos liquor of Orange flowers. 


4 * do this, you diſſolve ſucker in cold water, put into it 
—_—_ diſtilled Orange-water, yo 1 75 of wine; 

mix together, and pour it through a filtring- ba "1 
Your liquor being clear, it will be ready. 1 * of . 
You may, if you will, make uſe of neroly, which, togee 1 
ther with double diſtilled Orange- water and brandy, you put 
into your limbeck, and ſtill it over; the ſpirit being brougkit 
over, they are mixt with treacle, and cleared thro? a filtring- 


RECEIPT, | | * 


OR fix quarts of Orange liquor, put three quarts of 

* brandy, three quarts of water, and half a 8 of 
Orange · bloſſom- water into it. | 

If you make uſe of neroly, put to each quart twenty drops YM 

thereof, into three quarts and an half a quartern of brandy, take il 

fixty drops of — and after that three quarts and half a 

. quartern'of water, with one pound of ſugar, | 
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III. Of Roſes. 


OSES are divided in two principal kinds : namely, the 
Wild, or Dog-roſes, and the Garden-roſes. 
The Wild-roſes are ſingle, and of leſs ſcent than the pale 
Garden-roſes, yet more than the red Roſes. 
The Garden-roſes are the ſingle, the Carnation-coloured, the 
common white Roſes, the Muſk-roſes, and the red Roſes. 
The pale fingle Roſes have more odour than the Carnation 
or Centifoli, becauſe- the ſtrength thereof is in fewer leafs, 
and on that account are the moſt uſed in diſtilling. 
The common white Roſes are good for diltilin > The 
red Roſes, and the Provence-roſe, ate fitteſt for phyfick, and 
for preſſing out fine tinctures. A 355 
- You muſt not gather them in wet weather, becauſe the 
water will deprive them of ſome part of their virtue. 
For diſtilling of ſimple Roſe-water, you take only the 
leafs of them, ſtamp them, and having put them in the ill 
or cucurbite, you diſtill them in Balnea Marie. 
In order to make it ſweet-ſcented, you muſt diſtill it over 
again, adding freſh leafs to it, prepared in the ſame manner 
as for the firſt diſtillation, | | 


To extract the quinteſſence out of Roſes. 
akk Garden-roſes, freſh gathered after ſun- riſing, and 


make uſe of a cucurbite, which ſtratum ſuper ſtratum 
of ſalt and leafs you fill about half up the belly, having preſſed 
them down you put on the helm, lute it cloſe, ſtop up the 
noſe of the helm, and ſo let it ſtand for two days. 

By this means you will get the quinteſſence, which by the 
ſalt is expelled out of the leafs, for of themſelves they have 
not ſtrength enough; but the ſalt, in the time of fermenta- 
tion, pom it power, and forces the oily particles, or the 
quintellence out of them. After which digeſtion you may 
diſtill your roſes, 3 
The fuſt running you throw away, becauſe it is the 
phlegm ; after which, you lute the receiver to the noſe of the 
helm; the next running will be a double diſtilled 3 
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and the quinteſſence, which laſt you ſeparate from the water, 
as has been taught concerning the neroly. 

The quinteſſence of Roſes is not much known, nor in 
ſaſhion, but in caſe it ſhould once be introduced for a faſhion, 


it would be of long duration. - The excellency of Roſes is 


ſo well known, as not to admit of a doubt, for the hope of 
a ſucceſsful diſtilling the quinteſſence of them; and he who 
ſhall be ſo happy as to arrive to the perfection thereof, will 
not fail of meeting with advantage and credit. 


IV. Of the Lil. 


HERE are two ſorts of Lilies, the one which has a 
white, and the other a yellow flower. 4X 
Lillies are of great uſe to perfumers, among their pow - 
ders, oils, and other coſmeticks. The diſtillers make a 
liquor, a ſimple water, a double water, and a quinteſſence 


from them. yi 


To make a liquor, or to di/till Lily-brandy. 


AKE fine, freſh, thick, and full-blown Lillies, ga- 
thered after ſun - riſing. Nothing is flung away but the 
ſtalk. You put the flowers whole in the limbeck, pouring 
on them water and brandy, and having put on the helm, and 
luted the ſame carefully, you diſtill it with a pretty ſtrong 
and open fire. | | 
- Your ſpirits being drawn over, diſſolve ſugar in water, 
mix it with the - ſpirit of Lillies, clear it thro? a filtring-bag, 
-and your liquor is done. 


RECEIPT, + 


T AK E to five quarts of liquor, half a pound of Lilies, 
and three quarts of brandy; for the ſyrup one pound of 
ſugar, and three quarts of water. In doing more or leſs, 
you muſt obſerve a true proportion. ; 
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6 AKE four quarts of the above liquor, half a 

of Lilies, three quattts of brandy, three pounds of foga 

for the ſyrup, and two quarts of water. 


O the ſimple Lily- water take bloſſoms ; gather 
them as has been obſerved re; put them into a 
limbeck, and pour water on them. 8 
Diſtil your ingredients with an open and pretty ſtrong fire, 
becauſe the water aſcends heavier than the ſpirit, Be careful 
not to bring over too much, left the flowers ſhould burn to, 
and ſpoil all; nor too little, leſt you wrong yourſelf : cool 
2 limbeck, in order to preſerve the ſcent of the Lilies in 


RECEIPT. 


IE K take one pound of Lilies, or 
in proportion, if you intend to diftil a larger quantity. 

For the double diſtilled Lily-water fill the glaſs cucurbite 
half full with flowers, and place it in Balneum Marie with 

ing water to them. In this manner you will get a fine 
_ Lily-water, as will be a beautifier to the ſkin. If you diftil 

thus the Lilies in a hot ſeaſon, you will get a quinteſſence. 
When you draw over the double water, let it be only the 
fourth part, and the quinteſſence will ſwim on the ſurface, 
which, by decanting of the water, you will preſerve in the 
receiver. In. 


v. Of the Carnations and Pinks, 


Carnations uſed by diſtillery are the little ſmall ones, 
which have only four: leaves ; and to make a good 
choice of them, you pitch upon ſuch as are of a deep red, 
terminating into black, of a velvet hue. You muſt gather 
them in warm weather. Theſe Pinks blow thrice in the 
Summer ; the firſt blown are the beſt, for they are * = 

| engin, 
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ſtrength, and of a volatile ſmell. The third ſort come 
cheapeſt ; but as they are more common than the firſt, th 
are not of ſo much value, tho they are not to be deſpiſed. 
When you have gathered your Pinks, pluck off the leaves, 
and cut away the white end of them, which has no ſmell, 
and leſſens the colour of the water. This done, put them 
into a ſtone bottle, and, when full, pour brandy to them; 
letting them, thus infuſed, ſtand for ſix weeks, you put ſome 
cloves to them, in order to extract the flavour from the 
leaves, In caſe you cannot pet a ſufficient quantity of Pinks 
to fill a large bottle, take a leſs, but be ſure to fill it to the 
top; and then, but not before, pour in your brandy, and cloſe 
it up, to prevent its evaporating, and leſſening the odour of 
the flowers. After fix weeks pour the infuſion through a 
ſieve, and preſs the liquid gently from the flowers: diſſolve 
ſugar in freſh water, and put it in the infuſion; and having 
mixed both well together, pour it through a filtring bag, i 
and your Pink-water is ready ; and the more valuable, if it We 
has the diſtinguiſhed quality of being of a beautiful crimſon 
colour, 


RECEFPT. 


T one half of the infuſion, and one half of ſyrup ; 1 
to one quart of ſyrup uſe fie ounces of ſugar. A 


Another more expeditious methad. 


A* TE R you have gathered and trimmed your Pinks as 4 
above, you put them not in infuſion, but you pour water 1 
on them, and put them on the fire : in three hours time the * 
colour will be extracted, and as red as the leaves of the pinks 1 
were before this decoction, they will then be quite pale. When 

this is done, put in a few cloves, and then pour the liquid 

through a hair ſieve; preſs it out, and make a ſyrup accord- 

ing to the ſtrength of the tincture. Is the colour thereof „ 
pale, then diſſolve your ſugar in that menſtrum; whereupon # 
you take as many meaſures. of brandy: as you do of ſyrup, '# 
ang it is done, 


wa 
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| VI. O Fefamin. 

THERE are two ſorts of Jeſſamin, both good for 
| uſe ; theſe are the Common and the Spaniſb, which 
laſt is preferable,” as the bloſſom thereof is finer, larger, an 


ſtronger of ſcent than the Common-jeflamin. Þ + 


- You'gather'the Jefſamin-bloſſoms before ſun-rifing, when 
yet they have not loſt any of their volatile ſmell, but have that 
ſtrength, which the air and the cool of the night communi- 
cates to all flowers. | 

You part the bloſſoms from the green they are encloſed with, 
and uſe them ſoon, leſt they loſe ſome of their odour : you 
put them into your limbeck, and pour water and brand 
on them, as ſhall be directed in the receipt, and diſtill it with 
a pretty ſtrong fire, care being taken to bring over none of 
the phlegm. 

The ſpirits being all drawn over, cloſe your receiver with 
a cork ; then having diſſolved your ſugar in freſh water, you 
pour your ſpirits, not in the Grup: but the ſyrup in the re- 
ceiver, upon the ſpirits. This done, cork your receiver 
directly, and do not filter it till the next day, that ſo it may 
have time to cool, and preſerve its odour. 

Cover the tunnel whilſt your liquor runs through the 
filtring bag, and be very careful in following every direction 
given, if you will make your Jeſſamin-water perfect. 


Receipt for fix quarts. 
„ three quarts and a half quartern of brandy, one 


quartern of water, ſix ounces of Jeſſamin; and for 


the ſyrup take one pound of ſugar to three quarts and half a 
quartern of water. 


If you will make your Jeſſamin-water fine, and rich of 


ſugar, then take four quarts of brandy, one quartern of water, 


eight ounces of Jeſſamin, and four pounds of ſugar: for the 


ſyrup uſe a little above two quarts of water. 


Will you have. your liquor ſtronger than ordinary, then 
take four quarts of brandy, one quartern of water, and ten 
ounces of Jeſſamin : for the ſyrup take two quarts of water, 
and two pounds of ſugar, 
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VII. Of Violets. 


T H E Single- violets in the Spring are much preferable 


to the Double ones in Autumn, and fitter for uſe. 
You muſt follow in theſe the directions given concerning 
the management of other flowers. 


Having gathered your violets, part the bloſſom-from the 


green, and put them in infuſion in brandy. 24 

The excellency of this flower conſiſts in both its beautiful 

colour and fine ſmell. Its colour, both for ſyrup and liquid, 

is carefully extracted by infuſion, and the value of either the 

one or the other is according to the beauty of its colour. 
Vour violets having been for a month kept in infuſion, 

you take and pour the ſame through a ſieve; diſſolve ſugar in 


freſh water, and put the liquor of your infuſion into the 


ſyrup, mixing both well together; after which, pour it thro? 
your filtring-bag, and your liquor will be ready and good, 

Uſe your flowers as ſoon as poſſible after they are gathered, 
leſt their volatile particles of odour ſhould depart if they 
are kept too long. 


Let the veſſel you infuſe them in be full of the flowers, 


but not ſqueezed or preſſed down; the reaſon for ſo doing 
has been given in the Vth article. | 

In order to make diſpatch, you may proceed to extract the 
tincture by fire, in the ſame manner as has been directed 
concerning the pinks,” under the aforeſaid Vth article; and 
the receipt how to make violet-water is the ſame with that of 
pinks, only you omit putting cloves into it, 


VIII. Of the Jonguil. 


HIS flower bloweth in March and April, and is of a 

pale yellow; ſome of them are ſingle and ſome double; 

but the ſingle ones are the beſt, and have the ſtrongeſt ſcent, 

in which it is not inferior to any other, and of great uſe to 

perfumers to make ſweet-ſcented powders, pomatums, waters 

and eſſences. The manner to uſe it in liquids is as 
follows: fy | | 

Make choice of fingle Jonquil, and eſpecially of ſuch as 

; take the leaves, and infuſe them 

in 
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in brandy, as has been directed in the foregoing article con- 
cerning the Violets, or in the Vth, with relation to the infu- 
fion of Pinks, keeping the infuſion in a pretty moderate 
warm place. C 2 

The infuſion being made, diſſolve as much ſugar as the 
quantity of your liquid requires; and having firſt poured the 
liquid through a ſieve, you mix the ſyrup with it, and filtre 
it through your bag to clear it. 

If you will diſtil it over a fire, then follow the ſame di. 
rections given under the VIth article, concerning Jeſſamin; 
but as the Jonquils do not communicate their colour by di. 
e ſugar as is a little burnt, by which you 
will give your liquid that colour it ſhould have from the 
flower. This depends on the judgement of the diftiller. 

You may alſo, from the roſes, draw, a quinteſſence fo 
perfuming of liquids, powders, eſſences, and other things. 


. TX. Of the colottys and tinctures of flowers or bloſſoms, 


HE moſt uſual colours of liquids are crimſon, cher, 
roſe, orange, lemon, purple and blue: theſe colour: 


de from turnſole and cochineal, and through the 
Et 3 


of flowers. g 
The red colour bears the pre- eminence above all other, 
and it may be brought to what degree of ſhade one pleaſes, 
and that from only the cochineal, with the help of allum, 


which is thus managed : 
To tincture fix quarts . N crithſon colour, take 
three drams of cochineal, half a dram of allum, beat 
both together to an impalpable powder : this done, take about 
a quartern, or rather lefs, of boiling hot water, pour it on 
the powder in the mortar, incorporating it well with your 
peſtle, and pouring it directly into your liquid, which is ready 
mixed with the ſyrup, and _ or the filtring- bag. 
If you will have a lighter red, uſe leſs cochineal, but pro- 
ceed as before. | 

Is your tincture to be of a ſcarlet colour, then take of 
kermes two drachms, half a drachm of allum, and as much 
cream of tartar : to make your colour lighter, you add more 


cream of tartar, but very little at a time, - The 
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The reader is to take notice, that the quantity of the above 
jents is fixed for a certain quantity of liquids, which, 
according to the _— of _ you have to tincture, muſt 
be either au or 


X. How to make a yellow colour. | 


LL liquids are naturally white, and would remain fo, 
in caſe they were not beautified with beautiful colours 


art. 
eme  diflllers extraBh this colour by infuſion from yellow 
pinks, either in water or ſpirits. 
= If you extract this colour by immerging the flowers in 
= water, e eee and having poured water on 
them, you ſet the pan on a ſlow fire. | | 
When you will extract this colour with ſpirits of wine, 
you fill a bottle with the leaves, without preſſing them down, 
pouring the ſpirit on them. But as we cannot at all times 
have flowers, we may, inſtead of them, ſupply our wants by 
= the following experiment. | 
Take caramel, or ſugar, with a little water, in an iron 
== ladle z put it over a fire, keeping it ſtirring, to prevent one 
part burning to before another is diſſolved; when all is 
= melted you ſtill keep on ſtirring till you ſee the matter turn 
& yellow, and growing deeper and deeper, you muſt take par- 
== ticular notice when it begins to grow blackiſh, then pour 
water upon it to dilute it, and then ftrain it through a linnen 
cloth, and pour ſo much into your liquid as will tincture it 
according to your fancy, either lighter or deeper. 


XI. To make a vieht or purple colour. 


| 1 turnſole, beat it in a mortar to a fine powder; 
pour on it hot boiling water, and ſtir it well together, 
and then pour it into your liquid, but this ye do betore it 
has gone through the filtring-bag. _ 
your liquid has gone through the filtring-bag, then leave 
your turnſole whole, and boil it in a ſaucepan for about half 
= an hour. The water will be tinctured, and eaſily filtrated, and 
= then mixt with the liquid. Care muſt be taken that nothing 
"4 ou 
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You may, by mixing this with the tincture of Cochinieal, 
make chis colour of what ſhade you pleaſe. 


XII. To prepare a blue colour. 


T you intend to extract tinctures from flowers, you pluck 
off the coloured leafs, put them in a pan, or in a glaſs 
veſlel, and pour water thereon, then putting it on a ſoft fire 
or ſand-heat, the infuſion will ſoon extract the colour, and 
leave the flowers faded. You muſt never diftill flowers for 
extracting of colour, becauſe all that's drove over the helm 
is white. | | | 

When you intend to make a blue tincture, you muſt make 
uſe of flowers of that colour. You muſt pitch upon ſuch as 
have the deepeſt, as are the Hyacinths, and the blue Corn- 
flowers, from which the diſtillers preſs out the tincture. 

You may diſtill from corn-flowers water, good for the eyes, 
and an excellent beautifier of the ſkin, eſpecially in ſuch calc 
as the ſun and air has occaſioned in the face. 


XIII. Of aromatitk berbs or plants, and firft of Lavender. 


＋ Lavender is a plant as has a ſtrong but pleaſant 
ſmell, which it retains for a long while after the ſtalks 
are quite dried up. A water is diſtilled from it, which is 
uſeful for more things than of any other herb whatever. 

You gather the full blown tops in warm weather, a little 
before or preſently after ſun-riſing. You part the flower 
from the ſtalk, and put them in the limbeck to be diſtilled, 
either with water or ſpirits. Simple Lavender-water is but 
ſeldom uſed, except it is for waſh-balls. If you make 32 
imple water, diſtill it with a pretty ſtrong fire. 

If you intend to draw it over with ſpirits, then put the 
bloſſoms into the limbeck, and having infuſed them with 
water and brandy, you diſtill it over a flow fire. . 

Lavender-water is diſtilled with water only, with ſpirits 
of wine, and with reQtified brandy. , You will be directed 
by the receipts given for all aromatick herbs in general. 


Receipt 
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« Receipt for four quarts of Lavender-water with ſpirits of | 


Tune. 


guy five quarts and one quartern of ſpirits of wine, and 
two ounces of Lavender quinteſſence, without water, in 
the limbeck ; but if you will make it more perfect, put three 
or four ounces of quinteſſence to it, and ſo diſtill it over, 
taking care the phlegm is left behind, which would be of 
eat detriment to your commodity. * 
- If you will make uſe of the herb itſelf, then ſtrip the bloſ- 
ſom from the ſtalk, and to one pound of bloſſom add one 
quartern of brandy, and one quartern of water to it. 


To four quarts of ſpirits of Lavender with rectiſied ſpirits ; 


F vine. 


D RAW the ſpirits of ſeven quarts of brandy over by 
itſelf, then put theſe ſpirits, together with four ounces 
of quinteſſence, in the limbeck, to rectify it. Woh 
If you will make uſe of the plant, then put half a pound 
of bloſſoms in the limbeck, and as much brandy as before, 
to bring over the low ſpirits, and a quartern of water, to 
hinder the ingredients burning to the bottom of the limbeck. 
When you have brought it over, then add half a pound more 


of Lavender to the diſtilled ſpirits, and rectify them without 
water, | 


Of the guinteſſence Lavender, or other aromatick herbs. 


JT? may happen a diſtiller is in a place where he cannot 
have the quinteſſence of Lavender, he then would be at a 
loſs if he is unacquainted with the nature of drawing it out 
of the Lavender itſelf. This is a ſecret but few diſtillers 
know, and is as follows : 1 86 The — 

Take off the bloſſoms from the ſtalks, which muſt be cut 
freſh with ſun · riſing in warm weather; ſpread the bloſſoms 
on a White linnen cloth, and lay them in the ſhade for 
twenty-four -hours, after which ſtamp or bruiſe them, then 
put them immerſed in warm water into the limbeck, over a 
well covered fire or hot aſhes, and let them infuſe for the 
Vor. II. HY _ ſpace 


Me 
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ſpace of ſive or fix hours without the helm, yet ſo covered 
that nothing may exhale from it ; after which time you take 
off the covering and quickly put on the helm, and Jute it 
carefully to the limbeck. You muſt in the beginning draw 
over half the quantity of the water you put in the limbeck, 
take away the receiver, and you will ſee the quinteſſence on 
the ſurface of the water, which you ſeparate from it as you do 
that of the Orange; then put the diſtilled water again into 
the limbeck, and diſtill it over again, till there appear no 
more of the quinteſſence on the water. You may diſtill this 
water 4 or 5 times over, according as you perceive the quin- 
teſſence upon it. | 

The beſt diſtilling utenſils for this work ate thoſe for the 
Balneo Marie or a ſand-heat ; mean while you may, after the 
common method, diſtill the ingredients on an open fire, 
But if you intend to make quinteſſence for waters, you may 
make uſe of ſalt-petre, or common ſalt, in order to extract the 

ore quintefſence of any bloſſom. 

Take four pounds of bloſſoms of any aromatick plant, 
infuſe it in ſix quarts of water. If you uſe ſalt to bring your 

nfuſion to a ferment, then take four ounces of ſalt - petre, or 

half a pound of common falt to it. You muſt only ule either 

the one or the other. C 


XIV. Of Sweet-marjoram. 


HIS plant has a ſtong aromatick ſmell, and a ſhary 
flavour, a little inclining to bitter. This herb i 
counted to be an excellent remedy for the diſorders of the 
brain and the ſtomac g... 
There are diſtilld of Sweet · majoram, ſimple waters, ſpiri- 
tuous liquors, and quinteſſences. The ſimple water is diſtilld 
in the ſame manner as that of Lavender, as is likewiſe the 
quinteſſence. If you will have a ſpirituous liquid you muſt 
proceed as follows : | . 
Take freſh gather d Sweet-marjoram, as has been cut ſoon 
after ſun-riſing, leſt the heat of the ſun ſhould extract the 
frength thereof, ſeparate the leafs and knobs from the ſtalks, 
i it is in bloſſom it will be the better; put them together in 
your limbeck, and pour brandy to it, with a little water, if 
you diſtill it by fire, but if in Balnes Marie, or _ 
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then put no water to it, becauſe your i ients are in no 
of being burnt to the bottom of the ſtill. Be care- 


ful to bring no phlegm in the receiver. If you diſtill it on 
fire obſerve a due degree, that it be not too fierce. | 


Receipt for ordinary Stoeet-marjoram-water. ö 
PN into your limbeck fix quarts of brandy, two quarts 


of Sweet-marjoram, and if you diſtill in open fire, one 
quart of water ; — if in Balneo Maria, you omit putting 


water to it. 


To make reflified Sweet-marjoram-water. 


UT fix quarts of brandy and two pounds of Sweet-mar- 
joram in the limbeck, draw off the ſpirits, and put them 
again into your ſtill, adding half a pound more of Sweet. 
marjoram, to reftify. The beſt manner of rectifying it is to 
do it in Balneo Marie. | x 


XV. Of Roſemary. 


T HIS is an aromatick ſhrub or plant, of an agreeable 
odour; ſimple water is diſtilled from it, but principally 


it is made uſe of for diſtilling of Hungary water. 


Hungary water is the firſt ſweet - ſcented water which made 
its appearance here from Germany. This water at firſt was 
only an infuſion, till at laſt it was, with great ſucceſs, diſtilled 
at Montpellier, where, to this day, it is carried on to the 
teſt perfection. | 

The chief ingredient of this water is the Roſemary : if you 
can have a ſufficient quantity of bloſſoms, you take only them 
for diſtilling of Hungary water, which will make it better 
and. more compleat ; but for want of that bloſſom, you may 


make uſe of the twigs and ſprigs of that plant, either with 


what bloſſoms you can gather or without them. The plant 
has the ſame ſmell as the bloſſom, but neither the quantity 
nor neſs of the volatile odoriferous particles, nor is the 
Wmell ſo delicate. | 

If you intend to diſtill the water from bloſſoms, you muſt 


gather them by ſun-rifing, and to uſe them freſh, you put 
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them directly into the limbeck, in the ſame manner you pro- 
ceed with the ſlips or ſprigs ; you then put brandy to them, 
and extract the ingredients in Balneo Marie, with a fierce 
fire. Care muſt be taken to prevent the phlegm coming over, 
and your Hungary water will be compleat. 


A receipt for four quarts of Hun gary water. 


7 01 | 22 
U T into your ſtill half a pound of Roſemary bloſſoms, 
P with one pound of the flips ; but if you have no bloſ- 
ſoms, then put two pounds of lips, and diſtill it in Balneo 
Mariæ with ſix quarts of brandy, or ſpirits of wine. 
Vou may draw the quinteſſence in the ſame manner as you 
do that from Lavender. 


XVI. Oy Thyme and Sage. 


HYME is a well known plant, the beſt grows in warm 
climates. The bloſſoms are of a purple colour and 
ſmall. This plant is good for cold conſtitutions, it puts the 
blood in motion, and ſtrengthens the heart. The diftillers 
uſe it, like other aromatick plants, for ſimple waters, liquors, 
and quinteſſence. | 
Sage is likewiſe a common plant, it grows plentifully here, 
but better in hotter climates. The bloſſoms are blue or 
purple. "= p 
There is a ſmall ſort of Sage, called Sage of Provence, 
which is held in high eſteem on account of its great virtues. 
It grows 1 along the Rhine river. 
Wo age is likewiſe diſtilled a {imple water, liquors, and 
quinteſſence, for medicines. 


A receipt for the diſtilling of Thyme. 


2 diſtill a ſpirituous liquor from Thyme, take freſh 
gathered Thyme when in bloſſom, and the weather 
warm, ſtrip the leafs and bloſſoms from the ſtalks, and put 
them, with brandy, into your ſtill, luting it well, you put 
it on a moderate fire, and diſtill the ingredients, a 
particular care that the phlegm is not drawn over, whic 

would ſpoil all. Then diſſolve your ſugar, and 1 175 
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aid ſpirits in the ſyrup, clear it thro? a filtring-bag, and 

If you intend to have ſweet ſmelling water of Thyme, then 
proceed in the following manner: 


Put your ſtript bloſſoms and leafs into your ſtil}, filling it 
to the fourth part, pour on it two quarts of water, and for 


the remaining part "an & till your veſſel comes to be half 
Fa 


full. In the diſtilling ta 


Receipt for five quarts of ſpirituous liquor of Thyme. 


1 three quarts and one quartern of brandy, or ſpirits 
of wine, to three handfuls of Thyme, leafs and flowers 
together ; and for the ſyrup, take one pound and a half of 
ſugar, and two quarts of water. * 


Receipt for three Quarti of fweet-ſcented water of Thyme. 1 


AKE, as has been obſerved before, the leafs and bloſ- 
| ſoms of Thyme, fill your limbeck to the fourth part 


care concerning the phlegm. 


with them, pour two quarts of water upon them, and add fo ' 


much brandy as may raiſe it to half the height in your lim- 
beck, then diſtill it over a moderate fire, fo as to let no phlegm 
get into your receiver. OT 


Receipt for ſimple and double water of Thyme © © 
"AKE Thyme, when green, bruiſe it, and diſtill both 
leafs and flowers together in Balneo Mariza. For the 


double, pour no water to it ; but for the ſingle, put to it fome 
water, and diſtill it over an open fire. | . 


Receipt for diſiilling of fimple waters and ſpirits of Sage: 


EL 


= 
140 


Y? U cut your Sage early in the morning, in warm and 
dry weather, and put it directly into the limbeck, with a 
little water; you diſtil] it with a briſk fire, care being taken 


to bring over no phlegm. | 


If you intend to diſtill it with ſpirits, you pour water and | 
brandy upon the ingredients, and proceed as betore, over an | 


P'3 | IF 


open fire. 
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If double diſtilled, you do it in Balues Marie, without 
tting any water to it. For the quintefſence you proceed as 

— been taught before. | | | 


XVI. Of ſalutary berbs for wounds, or the preparing of 


Waound-water 


ti, 
Y. ſalutary herbs for wounds is underſtood ſuch as are 
unctuous, healing, and refreſhing, of which both of leafs 
and bloſſoms an infuſion is made, as is of great virtue in 
healing of wounds; as likewiſe by diſtillation. 
They are diſtilled with pure water or with ſpirits, wherein 
both leafs and flowers are made uſe of. 
The water which is made from leafs only, is called Wound- 
water, and that which is made of the bloſſoms, is called 
Gun-ſhot-water. | 
The Gun-ſhot-water has been improved, by an addition 
of ſeveral aromatick, and other healing herbs, by which it 
has received a greater d of virtue: we {hall give the re · 
ceipt thereof hereafter. The art and method how to make 
the Wound-water, is as follows : | 
Get from the ſimplers, or phyſick herb-ſhops, wound-herbs 
as are brought from Switzerland, look for the freſheſt, for 
you may by the ſmell diſtinguiſh them from ſuch as are old 
ſhopkeepers. The freſh will have a greeniſh hue, and the 


Receipt for making four quarts of Wound-water with ſpirits. 


P half a pound of any wound-herb, or elſe ſix ounces 
of bloſſoms, together with ſix quarts of ſpirits, and no 
water, in the limbeck ; diſtill them over a flow fire, and 
bring over four quarts of ſpirits. 


Wy Receipt far four quarts of ſimple Wiund-water. 


P the ſame quantity of leaſs or bloſſoms, and put 
1 them, with fix quarts of water, in the Jimbeck, whereof 
you bring over four quarts of water, For this you muſt 
make a ſtonger fire, becauſe water is not ſo eaſily drawn 
over as ſpirits, © TE 1 
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we The names of ſeveral ſalutary herbs, for wound-water, 


I. 1 REY. A common plant, grows in meadows 
by river-ſides, and ditches in fruitful grounds. They 
flower in May and June, and ſeed in Auguſt. 54 
2. Common Mugwort. It grows by the highways, and 
ditches- ſides, and ah; in light ground in Corn- fields. 
* 3. wh grows in wet and moiſt fields, and flowers from 
to 7A . ; 
| bs Sage. "This herb being ſo well known, it needs no far- 
ther inſtruction about it. * 
5. The Water-betony, grows plentifully by brooks and 
rivers ſides, in moiſt ditches, and watery places. They 
flower in July and Awgu/t, and the ſeed is ripe in September. 
The Wood-betony, delights to grow in woods, and ſh 
hedge-rows ; in which places, if it be dry ground, you ſha 
not miſs of it. It flowers in June and Fuly, | l 
6. Sanicle, grows in woody ſhady places, and under hedges. 
Ie en in Fuby 1 4 ripe ſoon aſter. 28 
7. Agrimony, grows frequently in hedge-rows 
fields, and by hi hway-ſides, and in . copſes. It is 
in its prime in Fuly. The ſeed is ripe the latter - end of the 
Summer. You may gather the herb any time of the year. 
8. Plantin, is well known every where in England. It 
flouriſhes in June, and the ſeed is ripe ſoon after. 

. Vervain, It is by ſome call'd Holy-herd, Jung's-tears, 
and Pigeon's-graſs. It growns plentifully by hedges, and 
way-ſides, It flowers in July and Augn/t. 1 

10. Fennel, is an herb well known in gardens. It flowers 
in June and Ju. 2 7 
- 11. Wermwood, is very well known. The Roman Worm- 
wood is planted in gardens. It flowers in Augu/?, £4" 

12. Fluellen, in #þ, or the Veronica, in Latin, in Eng- 
1 Speedwell, grows upon dry banks and wood-ſides, likewiſe 
in ſandy ground, It flowers in June and July, and the ſeed 
is ripe in Auguſi. | Net erty lacy? - wo 

13. St. John's-wort, grows plentifully by fields, by wood- 
ſides, and copſes, alſo in hedge - rows. It flowers about 

Midſummer, R. 


14. Birthwort, | 
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14. Birthwort, Ariſtologia in Latin. This plant is only to 
be had freſh in phyſick gardens : its native foil is in Spain, 
Italy, and about Montpellier, where they flower in May, 
June and Fuly. N | 99 24.24 
15. Mint, is well known to every body. 

16. Tobacco, delights in a fruitful ſoil, and is here and 
there to be met with, particularly in phyſic-gardens. 

* 17. Hyflop, grows moſt frequent in gardens, and againſt 
Walls: it flowers in June and July, and the ſeed is ripe in 


Auguft. 

"I "you have gathered theſe herbs, if poſſible, in warm 
weather, at the end of June, or the beginning of 7uly, when 
they are in their prime, you cut them ſmall and bruiſe them, 
which being done, you put a handful of each of them into 
a large earthen pan; pour thereon ten quarts of white wine, 
and x quarts of brandy, or ſpirits of wine, and let them, 
thus infuſed, lay in digeſtion for three or four days, either in 
hot dung, or on a baker's oven; after which time put the 
infuſion into a limbeck with the refrigerant ; diſtill it on a 
moderate fire, and draw over about the fourth part of the 
ſpirits, which will be about ſix quarts : care muſt be taken 
that the phlegm be not drawn over.. 

- Obſerve that the pan wherein you make the infuſion be 
Fin covered and luted, to prevent the evaporation of the 
ſpirits. n | 


e © © © Receipt for fox quarts of ſimple Gun-ſhot-water. 


AKE of the before ſpecified herbs'of each a handful; 

1 cut and bruiſe them as above; put them in the lim- 
beck, with twelve quarts of water; cover them, and keep 
them over a ſlow ore for about fix hours to digeſt, After 

which time encreaſe your fire ; put on the helm and lute it 
as uſual, and draw over about- twelve quarts. 'This ſimple 
Water will be of great virtue in caſes of bruiſes, ſcratches, 
wounds, c. The moſt dangerous and very deep wounds 
have in a very little time been healed. When ſalve would 


have kept a wound for ever without healing, this Wound- 


water would have cured it in a few days, nay frequently in 
twenty-four hours; and none ought to be without it, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as uſe ſharp edged tools in their 1 
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XVII. Of SIOS. 


Seien S are ingredients as the diſtillers are but little 
acquainted with, altho of ſingular uſe in their buſineſs ; 
the ingenious reader will - ml, a well obſerve ne. inftruc- 
tions given in the following articles. And, 


2 07 Zimmet or Cinnamon. 


NINNAMON is the ſecond bark of the branches of 2 

certain tree called the Zimmet-tree, which grows 

in both the Ea and W:/t-Indies, particularly. in the iſland 
of Ceylon, Java and Malabar. 

The liquor diſtilled from this ſpice is called Cinnamon- 
water, and is one of the fineſt cordials as can be deſired. 

To make it you will follow the directions given in the 
receipt : having got the proportionate, 2 of Cinnamon, 
beat it ſo in a mortar as to cauſe the ſpirits eaſily to . - 
this done, put it into As limbeck, or diſtilling veſſel,” po 
ing thereon a very little water _ brandy, and then diRilling 
it over a moderate fire. 

The ſpirits as are brought 9 firſt have but very little of 
the flavour or taſte of the Cinnamon, but it encreaſes, and 
goeth over with the ſpirits at the end of it; for which 
reaſon you always let a little phlegm go along with it, in 
caſe you would have the taſte of the ſpice. 

Vou likewiſe obſerve not to put ſo much water to ſpices i in 
the limbeck, as to other diſtillations. | 

When you have diſtilled over your ſpirits, diſſolve ſugar 

in freſh. water, and pour the ſpirits into the s. e 
which filtre it through your filtring-bag. _. | 


_ Receipt for fox quarts. of Cinnamen-water, | 
EAT one ounce of Cinnamon to an impalpable pow- 
der, and put it, with half a pint. of water, in your di- 
ſilling-veſſel ; put alſo three quarts and a quartern of brandy 
to it ; for the ſyrup take one W and a 8 of * 
ad 4 quarts of Waten 


— = 
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| How to diffill Cima . 


80 ME diftillers add to the Cinnamon mace, which 
maketh the cordial much richer and finer, and is on 
that account called Cinnamomum. 4 

Vou beat both the ſpices together, or each apart, to a fine 

wder : after which you put them, with water and brandy, 
in the limbeck, and diſtilling them over a moderate fire, you 
draw, as has been obſerved, before, a little phlegm over along 
with the ſpirits, and proceed as above, 


"12" Riteipt for about fix quarts of 'Chinanionum. 


AKE an ounce and a half of Cinnamon, two drachms 

1 of mace, beat both to a fine powder; put this, with 

four quarts of brandy, and a quartern of water, in the lim- 

beck; diftill it over a moderate fire; and for the ſyrup take 
four pounds of ſugar, and two quarts and a quartern of 

water, * | 4 i * ; 


| 2 2. Of Mac. 
Tr you make choice of mace, then take ſuch as is heavy 
and of an amber-colour, and is ſhining, as tho? it were 


drawn over with a varniſh. 
"Receipt for about JV een and „ pint of fingle water of 


| 1 8 AK E half an ounce of Mace, beat it to a fine powder, 

| and diftill it with three quarts and half a quartern 
of brandy, and a little water, For the ſyrup you take two 
quarts and three half quarterns of water, and one pound 
And a quarter of ſugar, | 


o 


 * Receipt, for aboit fix quarts of double diftilled Water of Mar. 


FRAKE fix drachins of mace, beat it to powder, and 
put it, with four quarts of "brandy, into your a 
| | ö 


— 
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veſſel. For the ſyrup take four Pounds of ſugars and two 
„ water.. 
ou take an ounce of powdered mace, and diftill it 
3 brandy, it will be better ſtill, and pro- 
— ge and a pint of cordial. For the ſyrup take 


3 e ne 


- Of Nunn, 


Fes the diſtilling of Nutmegs we muſt make WR of 
ſuch as are heavy, and of a ſtrong and fine ſmell and 
flavour. 

You put them into a mortar, and beat them toa powder; 
but as by 2 they generally turn into a ſort of paſte, 
your beſt way will be to grate them on a grater; after which 
you diſtill them as you 40 other ſpices. 


Receipt for common, ow, 45. and double Aiſtillad cordialt i 


onus: 


p AKE the fame quantity of brandy as you do to mace; 
for the common take one Nutmeg of the leſſer ; for the 

fine one of the ſort ; for the double and dry take one 

Nutmeg and a half: ſugar and water as in the foregoing, 


4. Of Clover. 


Dae uſe this ſpice for ſeveral varie; there is like - 
wiſe a quinteſſence or oil drawn from them by per 
deſcenſum. Cloves are comforting to the head, heart, and 
x. ret parts; they ſtrengthen nature, break wind, are 
70 kacken and ſtay vomiting. The chymical oil 
quartan ague and weakneſs of the ſtomach; two 
4 . in in deer or wine, or other drink, caſes the 
tooth-ach. 
The colour of Cloves is how's the deepeſt is the beſt, 
and ugh to be made choice of for * 
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bis Aare 1 one 3 both 507 54 | 
Receipt for about fix quarts of  Clove- cordial. 


* n een en 10 Tang) ' 
T. one drachm, or eighteen Cloves, and having beat 
them in a mortar to powder, put them, with three 
yes and one quartern-of brandy, into your limbeck, and 
diſtill it over a moderate fire, and bring over along with it a 
little of the phlegm, as you do in diſtilling of all other ſpices: 
for your ſyrup take one, pound and a quarter of ſugar, which 
you diſlolve in three quarts of water. 


FNeceipt for a common cordial of Cleves. 
WAK E half a drachm of - cloves, two drachms of 
1 mace, four, quarts of brandy, and one quartern of 
water: 7 the ſyrup take three quarters of a pound of ſugar, 
and three quarts of water, By adding more or | leſs ſpice, 
you may make your cordial of what goodneſs and ftrength 
RENTS Lat ho on d cd naw: 


5. Of the quinteſſence of Spices. 
E H the quinteſſence from ſpice is the moſt difficult 
A. . taſk in diſtilling ;-for if it is extracted in the ſame. man- 
ner as from aromatic plants, it will produce but very little; 
but in order to make it anſwer more to the advantage of the 
public, in procuring a medium between the — of 
the oil, and the diſtilled ſpirits of ſpices, we muſt proceed in 
the following manner... K fy N. 
Inſtead of extracting an oil, you make, for example, a 
tincture of Cinnamon, as comes up very near to the quin- 
teſſenge, and is made with reRtified ſpirits, like the tincture 
of amber, nutmegs and cinnamon : you beat the cinnamon 
in a mortar. to. a fine powder, covering the ſame with a lea- 
ther, to prevent the diſperſing of the effluvias out of it: 
After which, you ſearch it through a fine hair ſieve that has a 
covering; what remains you beat again in the mortar, and 
ſift it as before. Then put the powder into a ſmall cucur- 
bite, and pour on it a rectified ſpirit; ſtop it cloſe with a 
ſound cork, and ſecure it all round with melted wax. The 
ſpirits: muſt be about two inches over the Cinnamon. = 
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this infuſion you leave it for the ſpace of fourteen days, 
ſhaking it once every day, after which time you let it for 
ſome, days ſtand to ſettle,” that ſo you may gently pour off 
the ſpirits as clear as poſſible. You muſt decant the cucurbite 
ſo, as to cauſe no motion to the Cinnamon. The colour of 
this quinteſſence or tincture will be rediſh. This is the me- 
thod to draw a quinteſſence without much expence. ir 

You draw the quinteſſence from Cloves after the ſame 
manner, | | ; 


To make the quinteſſence of Nutmegs. 


7 OU take one pound, and beat them in a mortar, and they 
will become a dough, which you ſpread on a new linen 
cloth, and put it in a ſieve, then put it over an aſh fire, or 
make uſe of a kettle, or ſauce- pan, of the ſize of your ſieve, 
filling it about half full of water, ſo that upon occaſion you 
may pour more to it. Vour kettle muſt be pretty deep, ſo 
that the ſteam of the water may play freely, and that the 


water, when boiling, does not touch the ſieve, but the ſteam 


only to penetrate into the Nutmeg. You muſt cover your ſieve 
doſe with an earthen diſh or plate, then you ſet it over a fire 
ſo long till you can't ſuffer ow hand to lay upon the diſh as 
covers it. As ſoon as the Nutmeg is become hot and moiſt, 
it will be qualified for drawing out the quinteſſence. You 
then take two ſmooth iron or copper plates, which you give 
that degree of heat as is uſual for ironing of linnen. The 
plates being ready, take the linnen cloth with the Nutmegs, 
hot, as they are, wrap the cloth together, and tie it with a 
ſtrong cord, put it between the plates, under a preſs, and 
the quinteſſence will ſoon diſcharge. itſelf from the Nutmegs. 
The water which may, from the ſteam, come along with t 
quinteſſence, you ſeparate, and you will have an excellent 
oil or quinteſſence of that ſpice, | 
By the ſame method you draw the quinteſſence from Mace 
Sons, but to extract it thus from Cinnamon is imprac- 
UCadie, | : 

If you will draw the quinteſſence from ſpices, as you do 
from aromatick herbs or plants, then take of them four 
pounds, with ſix quarts of water; but if you extract them aver 
an aſh fire or ſand - heat, then take only two pounds, 5 | 

47 | nere 
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There is another method to extract oil or quinteſſence, per 
deſcenſum, from the Cloves, which is thus performed; 
Take, according to the quantity you intend to diſtill, ſe, 
veral large wine-glaſſes, cover them with linnen, tying it 
cloſe about under the rim, yet ſo as not to be ſtrained a- top, 
but to have a little concave, in order to keep the Cloves, 
which muſt be pulveriſed, from ſcattering. Having thus put 
them on the glaſſes, ſet on them a braſs or copper ſaucer 
made for that purpoſe, ſo that, between the rim of the glaſs 
and the ſaucer there may remain no vent; put hot aſhes into 
the ſaucer, which by degrees will warm the cloves, and ſome 
of the ſpirits as thicken will diſſolve, and precipitate to the 
bottom of the glaſs, and at laſt diſtill a white and clear oil. 
Continue to keep your Cloves to an equal degree of heat to 
that you begun with, till no more precipitates from the 
Cloves ; the oil you may ſeparate from the firſt precipitated 
liquid, and keep it in a well-cloſed vial. 


XIX. Of Seeds. 
AVING, under the preceding articles, ſhewn the uſe of 
bloſſoms, aromatick plants, &c. in diſtilling, we now 
come to the aromatick ſeeds, and make a beginning with 


1. The Annis-ſeed, 


'7 HEREOF the diſtillers make a water called Annis- 
ſeed water. 'They ought to be well experienced in 
the choice of this ſeed, for there are two ſorts, the inland and 
the Spaniſh ; the Spaniſh Annis-ſeed is as large as the Juni- 
per-berry, and of an excellent flavour, but it yields little in 
diſtilling ; the inland is called the green Annis-ſeed, which 
retains its colour for a long time, though dry. If you buy 
any, make choice of ſuch as are heavy; ſuch as are of a brown 
colour you may conclude are ſtale, and not fit for uſe. You 
need not have them dry, when you can get them freſh. To 
make it produce more than ordinary, you ſtamp them with 
a third part of Fennel ſeed, which you likewiſe ſtamp. The 
Annis, by itſelf, is too faint and ſimple, but when Fennel is 
mixt therewith it is of a more dry and paletable flavour it is 
thereby prevented from being. mouldy. This is an m_— 
98 | | | wal 
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ch o pt to be carefully taken care of among diſtillers, as 
— of that uid is very conſiderable. 


en for fix quarts of Annis-ſeed water, 


uarts of brandy, one quartern of water, 0 one 
gef Fennel ell, and two ounces of Annis-ſeed, in 
your —_— For your ſyrup take one pound and a quarter 
of ſugar, and diſſolve it in three . of water, then put one 
quart and half a quartern of brandy, together with the ſpirits, 
into the ſyrup, and then ftrain it through a filtring-bag, 


Spirit of Annis -ſeed. 


HE fpirit of Annis-ſeed is, for retail dealers, of par- 
ticular benefit, and therefore the diſtiller is ſometimes 
obliged to make a ſpirit, as may ſerve ſuch as either cannot, 
or don't chooſe to diſtill Annis-ſeed water. 
Some retailers will, out of one quart of ſpirit of Annis- 
ſeed, made ten quarts of Annis-ſeed water, others twelve, 


þ » 
_ 
vagh 


others fifteen or twenty, according as they mix it with more 


ume, 
RECEIPT. 


W.. one quart of the ſpirit of Annis-ſeed is to make 

of liquor, then take five ounces of Annis- 

ſeed, and _ a pint of brandy, and one quart of water, 

put it into the limbeck ; care being taken that none 

1 the 2 be brought over. elſe your liquor will certain- 

ow milk . 

—.— — of ſpirits is to make fifteen quorts of liquor, 

take fe ven ounces and anhalf of Annis- feed, which you 

0 0 wich the ſame quantity of brandy as above z adding 
only one quartern more of water to it. 

you would make twenty of "ROW then take 

ten ounces of Annis-ſeed, and diftill it with the ſame quan- 


uty of brandy a3 before, only adding one quartern of Water, 
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f 2. Of Fennel-ſeed: 


FE N NE L- ſeed very much refembles that of Annis-ſeed, 
and is frequently mixt one with the other. There is 
one ſort of a bitter and another of a ſweet flavour, which is 
the only means they can be diſtinguiſhed by. The diſtillers 
uſe Fennel-ſeed very much, it has all the virtues and qualifi- 
cations of Annis-ſeed, and js among all the liquors diſtilled 
from ſeed, the beſt ; to diſtill it well one muſt be no ſtranger 
to ſeed; In order to chooſe it, the difference between that 
and Annis-ſeed is, that the Fennel-ſeed is a little bended, 
and more hollow than the Annis-ſeed. The white is the 
beſt, the yellow is of no. uſe in diſtilling, except it be a very 
pale ftraw-colour. wt 


" | Receipt for fix quarts of Fennel-water. ' 


AKE three quarts and one quartern of brandy, two 
ounces of ſtamped Fennel, and put it together, with 
one quartern of water, in the limbeck, and diſtill it over a 
moderate fire, taking care the phlegm is not brought over. 
For the ſyrup diſſolve one pound of ſugar in three quarts of 
water, when diſtilled, pour the ſpirit in the ſyrup, and, ha- 
ving mixt both together, filtre it through the bag. 


J Receipt for fx quarts of double-diftilled Fennel-water. 


r Bi ſix quarts of double-diſtilled Fennel-water take the 
fame quantity of brandy as in the foregoing receipt, 
but a third part more of Fennel-ſeed, and a third part leſs of 
water; but for the ſyrup take three pounds of ſugar. If you 
add a ſmall quantity of Mace to your ſeed, before you diſtill 
it, it will have the finer flavour. | | 


1 


N on „ Coriander -ſeed. hp 
"ORIANDER-ſeed is round, and has, when freſh, a 
\ 4 difagreeable taſte, but they grow ſweet in time. For 
diſtilling, the dry ſeed is the beſt ; they 'muſt be of a pale 
yellow, ſuch as are of a deep brown-red are too ſtale; = 


\ 
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beſt way to try is by taſting them; if they are ſweet, and of a 

ſmell, they are fit for diſtilling. They have no oily 

ubſtance as other ſeeds, and being hollow, muſt be ſtamped 
before they are diſtilled. 


Receipt for fix quarts Coriander-water. 


FT*AEE three quarts and a quartern of brandy, two oun- 

ces of Corlander- ſeeds, and diſtill it over a moderate fire. 
For the ſyrup take one pound of ſugar, and three quarts and 
half a quartern of water. 

When you make the common Coriander water, then diſ- 
till only two thirds of brandy, keeping the reſt back, to mix 
it with the diſtilled ſpirits in the ſyrup. 

If it is to be doubled diftilled, follow the rules given in 
the receipt of the double diſtilled Fennel water. 


4+ Of the Angelica, 


7 E diſtillers uſe the whole plant; but particularly the 
ſeed thereof, the figure whereof is in the ſhape of a 
half moon, flat, and of a whitiſh colour; is oily, and affords 
a ſufficient quantity of quinteſſence; the ſeed for that pur- 
poſe is beſt. Some private families diſtill a ratifia from the 
whole plant, becauſe the ſtalk, the root, and the leafs, are of 
one and the ſame taſte. 

This ſeed is ſtamped before it is put into the limbeck; it 
yields more, and is of a more agreeable taſte and ſmell than 
other ſeeds. 

When you have made choice of your ſeed, and have 
ſtampt it, you put it, with a proper quantity of water and 
brandy, into your limbeck. If your liquor is to be of the 
better ſort, you take as much as poſſible you can of new ſeed, 
which is of a white colour; the ſtale ſeed grows yellow and 
reddiſh, and ſuch as have been damaged upon the ſtem have 
commonly a blackiſh taint. If you intend to make uſe of 
the ſtem, or the root of this plant, you muſt examine and ſce 
whether the ſeed be ripe; if you find that it is in its perfection, 
the reſt of the plant is fit for uſe, | 
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Receipt for about fix quarts of Angelica-water. : 
AKE one ounce of Angelica-ſeed; pound it well, and 


diſtill it over with three quarts and one quartern of 
* brandy. For the ſyrup diſſolve one pound of ſugar in three 


quarts of water. 
If you will have it double diſtilled, obſerve what has been 


directed under the article of Fennel, and proceed t to co | it in 
the fame manner. 


5. M Funiper- berries. 


N order to make Geneva, or Juniper-water, yor fir bruiſe 
the berries, and put them in a veſſel wherein they may 
ferment, which they will in a few days, and receive thercby 
a ſpirituous and winey quality. When you perceive that the 
berries have received ſufficient ſtrength, then ſtrain them 
through a filtring bag, and draw Juniper-brandy, commonly 
'call'd Geneva, from it. 

If you will make a cordial liquor from this ferment, you 
then muſt bring the berries under the preſs, to extract the 
juice from them; this juice you put into the limbeck, and 
diſtill it without apprehenſion of danger ; but if you put the 
-hufks into the limbeck, you run in danger of having them 
riſe up to the helm, ſtop the "uy of the pipe, and occalion 


* accidents. 
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How to mate fix quarts of wk from 2 per- -berries. 


vw he "Y this you pound about a half a pound of Juniper- 
; berries, and put them, with three quarts and a halt of 
brandy, into the limbeck. You muſt-obſerve that in diſtil- 
ling of Juniper-berries, you put as much again water into 
"your diltilling-vefte}, as you do to any other ſeed, in order 
that the berries may have ſufficient moiſture to fill them, and 
"8 cauſe the ſpirits to have a free and eafy ſeparation; 

As the Juniper-berries are apt to riſe, you muſt be very 
"oa about your limbeck, and keep the fire to a proper 


degree of heat, to prevent miſchief, When * ſpirits are 
N 1 drawn 
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drawn over, diſſolve one pound and a quarter of ſugar, with 
three quarts and a half of water. | 


A receipt for fix quarts of double-diftild cordial of Juniper- 


berries. 


=— four quarts of brandy, and add a third part more 
of the berries. For the ſyrup take three pounds of ſu- 

r, and two quarts and half a quartern of water. If you 
will make it ſtill more rich and dry, you muſt regulate your 
matters according to the receipt of Fennel, as far as it relates 
to the ſyrup and brandy. 


How to make a good choice of Juniper-berries, fit for diſtilling 


igquors. 


= muſt always take care that they' be new and freſh, 
| they muſt be round, full, and of a black colour ; for if 
they be dry and ſhrivell'd, they are not fit to be uſed. As 
this berry is of a warm nature, you may, by* chewing it, 
ſoon diſcover if it is good; if you find it have a tart or 
ſouriſh flavour, it is a ſign it has been in fermentation, and 
worth nothing. Some diſcover their badneſs by a white 


mould that is upon them. If you are about buying Juniper- 


berries, and find ſome dry among the freſh ones, they are of 
little worth. Juniper ſhrubs that grow upon hills afford the 
beſt berries, 


6. Of Sellery-ſeed, ar how to diftill Sellery water. 


AK E Sellery-ſeed which is freſh, and of a good fla- 
vour, ſuch as is of a greyiſh colour, heavy, and as taſtes 
of the plant, if it has not the taſte of that it is not fit for 
diſtilling. The ſeed being of a ſtrong taſte, communicates 
itſelf eaſily, wherefore little of it will do. Having pitched 
upon your ſeed, beat it in a mortar ; put it, with brandy and 
water, into the limbeck, and diſtill it on a moderate fire. If 
you intend to have your liquor delicate and pleaſant, take heed 
that none of the phlegm is brought over. After diſtillation 
you'mix your liquor with the ſyrup as uſual, 
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E 


months ol | 
Receipt for about fix quarts of common Sellery-water, 
EAT two drachms. of Sellery-ſeed, and put it with three 


quarts of brandy. For the ſyrup take one pound of ſugar 
and three quarts of water. | 


Receipt for fox quarts ie. of Sellery- 


U to three drachms of ſeed, four quarts of brandy. 
Far the ſyrup take two pounds and a half of ſugar to 
two quarts of water. ; 


7. To diſtill Parſley-ſeed-water, or Perſica. 


AVING pitched upon you Parſley-ſeed for diſtilling the 

Perſico, which muſt be freſh, and have the flavour of 
the plant, for if of a ſtrange taſte, is not fit for uſe, then 
beat it, and diſtill it with brandy after the following 


Receipt for fix quarts of Perſica. 


1 three quaxts and a quartern ef brandy, half an 
ounce of Parſley-ſeed ; put both into the limbeck, and 
diſtill it over a moderate fire. For the ſyrup take to three 


quarts and an half of water one pound of ſugar. 


8. Howto diftill a cordial from Coffee. 


FS this you make choice of the Coffee that comes from 
| the Levant, or from Mocbo. 


Receipt for fix quarts of Coffee cordial. 


one ounce. of roaſted and ground Coffee - berries 
take three quarts and half a quartern of brandy, and 
one quartern of water, put it in the limbeck, and diſtill it 


over 2 moderate fire. For the ſyryp take one pound and a 
| | quarter 


rom 
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quarter of ſugar, and three quarts and half a quartern of wa- 
ter, When mixt, filtre it thro' your bag. 


Receipt for fix quarts of a fine dry cordial of Coffee. 


AKE one ounce and an half of roaſted and ground Cof. 
fee-berries, four quarts of brandy, and one quartern of 
water, For the ſyrup take four pounds of ſugar, and two 
quarts of water; diſtill your liquor over a flow fire, and be 
very careful left too much heat ſhould make the Coffee riſe 
into the helmet, choak the paſlage thro” the pipe, and cauſe 
other il} conſequences, 


9. How to diſtill Checolate-cordial. 


AKE two ounces of Cocao, two drachms of Vanill 

three quarts and half a quartern of brandy. You coal 
both the Cocao, and the Vanille, as though you intended to 
make Chocolate, after which you grind the Cocao, but not 
the Vanille, you then put both into the limbeck, and diſtill 
it over a uſual fire, but take heed no phlegm is carried over. 
When the ſpirits are diſtilled, then pour them to the ſyrup, 
mixing and ſtraining it together, thro? a filtring-bag. 


Fer duuble-diftilled Chocolate-cordial. 


AKE one ounce and an half of Cocao, three drachms of 
Vanille, four quarts of brandy, For the ſyrup take 
one pound of ſugar and two quarts and one quartern of water. 


XX. Of Compound Liquors. 


TAVING given ſufficient Inſtructions for diſtilling of 
bloſſoms, fruit, aromatick herbs, ſpices, ſeeds, He. we 
now ſhall ſay ſomething concerning Compound Liquors, and 


2 1 


I. Of L* Eau d Or, or Golden-water, 


1 cordial liquor has been known by the above name 


for many years, and one might conclude that the receipt 
or it has been unalterable; nevertheleſs, there is a great 


Q 3 number 
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number as differ every one from each other. Some diſtill it 
from ſeed, others from ſpices, others again from fruit, and 
others from bloſſoms. Our author ſays, | 

« When I am diſtilling of Gold-water, Itake Seville Oran- 
ges, Choice Cinnamon, and a little Coriander, then I pare 
the outward pealing, which contains the quinteſſence, with- 
out paring the white along with it, or leaving any yellow 
from the outward pealing to it. The Cinnamon and Cori- 
ander I beat in a mortar, and then put them, together with 
the Orange-pealings, water, and brandy, into the limbeck, 
make a moderate fire under it, and diftill, on account of the 
Cinnamon, the ſpirits whereof come laſt, a little phlegm over 
with it; after which, I diſſolve ſugar in freſh water, and 
then pour in the diſtilled ſpirits as ſoon as the diſtillation is 
over. The ſyrup muſt be made whilſt the ſpirits are diſtil- 
ling, aſter which mix it well with the ſpirits, and pour to it 
a little Caramel, as has been taught before under the VIIIth 
article, concerning the yellow colour, till the colour is to 
your liking ; after which, you pour it through a filtring- bag, 
and when your liquor is bright and clear, it is ready. If 
ſome quarts of this liquor is poured through a filtring-bag, 
thro' which before Uſquebaugh has been filtrated, you mix the 
filtred with the ſame quantity that has not yet been filtred, and 
you will have a compleat Gold-tinfture. You then take as 
many leafs of gold as you have quarts of liquor, you put 
them with ſome liquid in a ſmall long-bodied vial, and ſhake 
it, till all the gold leafs are as ſmall as a wing of a ſmall fly; 
this done, you pour a little of it in every bottle or flaſk that 
e Cnr 


Receipt for ſix quarts of Gold-water. 
, ; AKE three ripe Seville Oranges, one drachm of Corian- 


der, two drachms of Cinnamon, three quarts and one 
quartern of brandy, one quartern' of water, to prevent the 
ingredients from burning to; put altogether into the limbeck. 


Draw over with it a little phlegm. For the ſyrup take one 


pound and a quarter of ſugar, and three quarts and half a 
quartern of Water. # 9 6 0 C28 w L * * , ” 
Cit 36” »»+ — 
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2. Of the Silver-water (Eau d' Argens). 
TOST diftillers uſe for both the Gold- and Silver-water | 


one and the ſame receipt, but in order to give the Sil- 


ver-water another flavour, the author takes indeed the 
Orange, but inſtead of the Cotiander and Cinnamon, he 
uſes Cloves and Angelica-ſeeds, which he beats together, and 
diſtills in the ſame manner as the Gold-water. When the 
ſpirits are drawn over, you diſſolve the fineſt ſugar in very clear 
water, and mix your ſpirits with the ſyrup, pouring it thro” 
a filtring- bag. The liquor being bright and clear, you put 
into it Silver-leafs, in the ſame manner as before you did the. 


Gold-leafs, ſhaking them firſt in a long vial, 
Receipt for fix quarts of Silver-water. 


kh the pealing of three Seville Oranges, one drachm 
of Angelica-ſeed, and eight Cloves, which two laſt 
you beat together in a martar, then put all together with 
three quarts and half a quartern of brandy, and one quartern 
of water, into the limbeck. For the ſyrup take three quarts 
and half a quartern of clear water, and one pound of the fineſt 
ſugar you can get. You muſt, on account of the Cloves, 
draw over a little phlegm, if you will have the flavour ol 


that ſpice. 


3. How to difiill Iriſh Uſguebaugh. 


HE beſt brandy for diſtilling the 1riſh Uſquebaugh, i; 
that which is diftilled of malt, which is to have tl. 
ſtrength of wine-brandy. f 


Receipt for Iriſh Uſquebaugh. 
Por four quarts of good rich malt-ſpirits, with a qua- 
tern of water, in the limbeck, then take half an ound 


of Saffron, ten drops of each of the quinteſſences of tu. 


Cedar, Bergamot, Portugal Orange and Lemon, half a+ 
aunce of Cinnamon, half a drachm of Vanille, one drach: 


of Mace, eight cloves, one dram of Angelica-ſeed, half, 
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drachm of Coriander-ſeed, and as much Sugar-root-ſeed, 
All theſe ſeeds and fpices you heat in a mortar, and diſtill 
them with the malt-ſpirit and water, as above, over a mode- 
rate fire. For your ſyrup take three pounds of ſugar and one 
quart of water, For the tincture take half an ounce of 
Saffron and a quartern of boiling-hot water. 


Receipt for the ſuper fire white Iriſh Uſquebaugh. 


F this you proceed according to the foregoing receipt, 
both as to the liquor and fyrup ; but as it it not to be 
tinctured, you put all the Saffron, namely, an ounce, into the 


4+ To make the Dantzick Aqua-vita. 


HIS you diſtill of the beſt freſh white wine. To one 

, quart of Aqua- vita you uſe four quarts of wine, ſo that 
for eight quatts you mult have eight gallons. You may give 
it the flavour of any — are minded, by diſtilling it in 
the limbeck together with the wine, adding as much again 
to this of what you do to other liquids of the fame quantity, 


XXI, Of Simple Waters. « 


HE Simple Waters, ſuch as are extracted from 
Orange- bloſſoms, or Lavender, and other aromatic 
plants, are very valuable; ſince by them we may give their 
reſpective flavour to other liquors and things, and by that 
means ſave abundance of labour, pains and expence. 
The Simple Waters of Orange, Lemon-peel, and others, 
are not only uſed by perfumers, but they are alſo of great 
uſe in the kitchen, for making of ragouts. There are excel- 
lent waters diſtilled from 8 ſage, chervil, parſley, 
ſorrel, and other kitchen-herbs, which retain their natural 
flavour, and ſupply the want of them in the winter ſeaſon. 
We know, by experience, that diſtilled water of ſpices 
have more odour and volatile eſſence than the ſpices them- 
ſelves; for the diſtillation frees them from the groſs parts, 
and a ſuperfine ſpirit is thereby extracted, whereof two or 
three drops, according to the quantity of meat, or ſauce to 
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be ſeaſoned, will be of more effect than the ſi it with 
a larger quantity of the ſpice itſelf. This ſpirit of ſpice is 
principally very uſeful for gallarts, and other meats, as are 
of a tranſparent and clear nature, which, by the ſpices, are 
rendered thick and obſcure. 

You diſtill the orange-bloſſoms and lily whole; but the 
reſt of the bloſſoms you bruiſe before you diſtill them. 
With reſpect to the waters as are brought over with the 
quinteſſence, they will be of great uſe and benefit for 

uors. 230 
If you diſtill Simple Waters from the Switzer wound - 
herbs, you muſt leave them whole; but ſuch as are gathered 
here muſt be cut ſmall, in order to raiſe the phlegm, or water, 
as contains the virtue of thoſe herbs, with more eaſe. 

Phyſical-herbs, as chervil, ereſſes, burridge, plaintain, 
and others, you bruiſe before diſtillation, for the ſame 
urpoſe. | | 
l If you will diſtill Simple Nut- water, you take the Nuts 
fourteen days before they are ripe enough to eat, and after 
having ſtampt them, you diſtill them over a large fire. 

Thus you may, from moſt productions of the earth, a8 


bloſſoms, fruit-plants, &c. extract or diſtill Simple Waters 
to perfection. 


XII. Of Ratafias 
1. Of Red Ratafia, and the ingredients for making it. 


THE Ratafia is a liquor much in vogue. If we in- 
tend to make Red Ratafia, we muſt firſt know what 
fruit it muſt be made off : moſt of the red fruits are proper 


for it, as the morelli and black cherries, ſtrawberries, raſp- 


berries, currants, mulberries, and the like. - 
There are three ſorts of Ratafia, the Fine, the Dry, and 
the Common; each of them is made of the above fruits, 


which, in making your Ratafia, you muſt chooſe in their 


rime of ripeneſs. and ſuch as are of a pleaſant flavour. 
The black cherries muſt be full ripe, as the juice thereof is 
chiefly for colouring your Ratafia ; the ſweeter this cherry, 
the more it will leſſen the expence of ſugar to ſweeten your 
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- The currants, muſt be full ripe, and tranſparent ; they muſt 
be freſh gathered, and directly uſed. 


The ſtrawberries and raſpberries muſt likewiſe be uſed 
when full ripe, and well coloured. | 


EKReceipt for the Fine Ratafia of red fruits. 


AKE the fruits of. cherries, ſtrawberries, currants, 
- mulberries, &c. bruiſe and infuſe them over night; 
then preſs out the liqupr or juice, and add, according to the 
tity thereof, ſome ſugar ; that being diffolved, pour it 


rough the filtring bag; when you find it clear, then put 


the brandy to it. The raſpberries give the ratafia a fine 
flavour, which is heightened by the ſpices, which muſt be 
prepared in the following manner : 

Take to one quart of brandy four times as much cinnamon 
as mace, and four times as much mace as cloves ; diftill theſe 
with brandy, and as ſoon as diſtilled mix it with your Rata- 
ha, and make it as ſtrong as you think proper; after which, 
put it up in a cellar. The rule for the quantity of brandy 

1s two quarts of juice to one quart of brandy. 


5 Receipt for a Fine and Dry Ratafia. 


AKE morelli cherries, and currants, of each thirty 

pounds, about ten pounds of mulberries, ſeven pounds 
of ſtrawberries, well picked and bruiſed ; let this mixture 
ſtand one night, but no longer, leſt it ſhould begin to fer- 
ment; yqu then preſs] out the juice and meaſure it, adding 
to each quart three ounces of ſugar ; when this is diſſolved, 
then ſtrain it through a filtring-bag : if your juice is clear, 
and you have twenty quarts, then put to it twelve quarts and 


one quartern of brandy, namely, the fourth part more than 
to the ſweet Rataha. 


Ie Common Rataha is made of currants and black 
cherries, which you bruiſe, and let ſtand for three days be- 
fore you preſs them, ſo as they may ferment, and by that 
means grow ſomething ſtrong ; for of brandy you uſe but a 
little quantity to this mixture, merely ſo much as is requi- 
{ite to preſerve the juice. 

| After 
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Aſter it has fermented ſtrain it through your filtring- 
bag; put in your ſugar, fill your caſk, and Lin it nn, 
your cellar. 

The Common Ratafia will, with age, loſe the pleaſant 
flavour and-vivacity of the colour, which are the principal 
qualities thereof, To rectify this, when you perceive it 
begins to fret, put, according to the quantity, ſome brandy 
Ea 2 that will prevent the ferment, and preſerve the 

If you have a ſtock of Rataſia, at the time the fruit is 
ripe, then take of the ſame fruit you did make uſe of be- 
fore, adding half the quantity of black cherries, and half 
the quantity of brandy; this will reſtore the colour and the 
ſtrength, When, for example, you havg forty quarts of 
old 1 remaining, you muſt add ten quarts of the pre- 
paration as directed, and your old Rataha will, in eight 
days time, have the ſame quality of the new. 


2. 07 the White Ratafia. 
As red fruits are the principals. of Red Ratakia, ſo are 


the white fruits the principal ingredients for the White 


Ratafia, or, as it is otherwiſe called, Katafiet,' becauſe theſe 
liquors. are , made -without diſtillation, by infuſion and filtra- 
tion; when, on the contrary, thoſe as are extracted or 
diſtilled, go under the appellation of water or ſpirit. | 
The ſeveral ſorts of white Rataha 'are the Muſcuteller- 
Ratafia; the Ratafia of quinces, the Nut-Ratafia, and the 
Ratafia of the ſeveral forts of white plumbs, particularly the 
eic nn eee Te 68 
The Muſcateller-Ratafia is one of the beſt. and moſt in 
vogue: to make it we muſt chooſe thorough ripe Muſcateller- 
grapes, as have not been long cut. If any of the berries be 


corrupt you muſt, clear: them away, and only pick ſuch as 


are thorough ripe. and ſound from the ſtalks, putting them 
into a veſſel in which they are cruſhed and bruiſed ; then put- 
ting them in a white cloth, you preſs the juice out of them 
as much as you gan: this being done, you filtre it through 
your filtring-bag. As ſoon as it is gone through put in your 


ſugar; that being diſſolved, pour your brandy, or ſpirits of 
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wine to it. ny We W. follow the di- 
PIE DOE 9 0 


"R £ 0 2E 7 PT. 
175 you * tom quarts of Muſcatdller-juiee, thet take 
five pounds ten ourices of ſugar,” ten quarts of brandy, 


and as much den ſpirits of mace and nutmeg as you think proper, 
to make it rich of ſpice. If you will have it ſweeter add 


. than che above quantity. 
3. of Nat» Raga 


Heine gathered your Nuts before 655 are ripe, 
ou boil them in wade and when boiling hot you take 
them — and put them in freſh water, letting them remain 
therein for ' twenty-four hours; after this you pour off that, 
and put freſh water upon them ; thus you ſhift the water 
every twenty-four hours for eight days ſucceſſively: then you 
take out your nuts; ſtick in ſome of them cloves and flips of 
orange-peel, and infuſe them for ſix weeks in brandy ; after 
which time you take out your Nuts, or pour off the brandy, 
and diſſolve, in freſh water, ſugar or caffonade : to this ſyrup 
ut the brandy, and both being mixed, pour it through your 
teing· bag, and your Ratafiia of Nuts is made. 


Receipt for the Nur. karge. 


_ a thouſand Nuts prepared, boil'd and kuck with ſpice 
directed, and put into a ſtone jar, three parts full, 
you fill the reſt with brandy, as - have been directed 
above; and having poured off the brandy, to ten quarts of 
that liquid diſſolve five pounds of ſugar in ten quarts of 
water, putting it in the brandy you have taken from off the 


Nuts: ſtrain it 1 your WE and then put it 
up in bottles. 


4. Of the Ratofia of Nie 


, I Yo. make this Ratafia you make choice of the beſt and 
fineſt _ you can n find; they muſt be ripe Fu | 


- 
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gathered ; of à yell colour, without ſpots : havin 
them out to your liking, you, with a clean linnen r S 
them all. over; then grate them on a grater to the pit 
them; care muſt be taken not to touch the kernels : 
fruit being, grated, let it ferment for twenty-four hours; 
— preſs them in a ſtrong white linnen cloth: the juice you 
our through your filtring-bag; and haying diſſolved the 
therein, pour it into your brandy, and put to it the 
ſpices af cloves, Ac. as to other Ratafias. | 
This being done, ſtrain this mixture 14 filtring- 
bag ; and being thus cleared, put it up in bottles, waking 


1 


E 


| care they be well corked, and fecured with ſealing- wax or 

pitch: thus put them in a cellar, letting them ſtand for two 
e dr thiee years; for the more age this ratafia has, the more 
ke perfect it will be. * 
E 1 22 twenty quarts of juice of Quinces take ſix pounds 
of 1 and a half of ſugar, fix quarts of brandy, four quarts 
* © of ſpirits of wine, and as much ſpirits of ſpices as you 
y, think to make it rich withal. | 


ff to.twenty.quarts of juice ten quarts of ſpirits of 
| wine, fifteen pounds of ſugar, ten quarts of brandy, 
and ſpirits of ſpices as much as you think proper. 
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ice The Rennet- apples, and the little Muſcatel-pears, are 
W very fit for making Ratafia, in the ſame manner as that made 
* of Quinces; the difference is this, that the Ratafia made of 
'of Rennet-apples, and the Muſcatel-pears, is fit to be drank in 
of three months; whereas that of Quinces requires three years 


© time. before. it comes to perfection. In the ſame manner 
it = you may make Ratahas of any ſort of fruit as affords a plea- 
= fant flavour from the juices thereof. 


| 4. Ratafia of P lumbs. 


ww Fon to make this Ratafia chooſe the ripeſt Plumbs you 
an find, and ſuch as contain the moſt luce; gather 
— 
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them in a dry and warm day, and as ſobn as gathered cruſh 
and bruiſe them, and in a ſtrong linnen cloth preſs out the 
juice, in which you diſſolve the ſugar, without putting water 
to it. The ſugar being melted, add the brandy or ſpirits 
of wine to it, in ſuch quantity as you think to make it good, 
or according to the price it is to be ſold for. To this Rata- 
fia you uſe no ſpice, becauſe that would take off the flavour 
of the Plumb, which, by its odour, excels all the ſpices 
you can uſe. You then ſtrain it through a filtring-bag ; 
when clear put it up in bottles, cloſing them carefully with 
corks and ſfealing-wax, to prevent the evaporating of its 
flavour. Thus ſecured, you put them in your cellar, for at 
leaſt ſix weeks before you drink it. 

In this manner you make Ratafias of other ſorts of 
Plumbs, among which the Green-gage is the fineſt; care 
being taken they be full ripe, and fit for your purpoſe. 


6. An excellent Ratafia of Seeds. 


BOSS this you take fix ſorts of Seeds; viz. Annis, Fen- 
nel, Angelica, Coriander, Carrots and Kimmel-ſeed, 
To make the Ratafia of theſe Seeds you muſt obſerve the 
following directions. [19-90 

Put the before-mentioned Seeds -in a clean earthen or 
Moone veſſel, and pour brandy on them; cork it well, and 
ſhake the infuſion once in eight days well about, repeating it 
for fix weeks 9 after which time you pour it 
through a hair ſieve; diſſolve ſugar in brandy that is ſeparate 
from your infuſion, without water; ſtir it about every da 
till all the ſugar is melted; in the mean while keep the veſſe 
Cloſed up, to prevent the evaporation of the volatile ſpirits. 
The ſugar being diſſolved, mix it with the infuſion, and 
pour it through your filtring-bag. * If you will have this 
Ratafis of a reddiſh tincture, you make it of Damaſk- 


RECEIPT. 


AKE to twenty quarts of Ratafia twenty quarts, of 
| brandy, fix ounces of Annis-ſeed, fix ounces of Fen- 
nel, ſix ounces of Coriander, three ounces of Angelica, 
. 7 three 


* 
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three ounces of Carrot, and fix ounces of Kimmel-ſeed. 
Obſerve you keep ſome brandy back from the infuſion, to 
diſſolve your ſugar in. 


XXIII. Of Oibs.. 


HE Oils we now are treating. of are Perfumes, or 
- ſweet-ſcented Oils, from the Almond, Ben-nut, Fil- 
bert and Hazel-nut. We ſhall firſt give ſome account of theſe 
fruits, and then ſhew how to extract the Oils from them. 
The Almond is the fruit of a tree well known by the 
name of the Almond-tree ; the fruit is in the beginning | 
and woolly, which contains its ſeed ſurrounded in a ſhel $ 
which in ſome of theſe trees is ſweet, and in others bitter. 
This ſeed is properly the fruit of the Almond-tree, and only 
fit for uſe. | 
The Ben-nut-tree grows in Arabia; the kernel of the Nut 
is uſed by the perfumers, to extract an Oil from it; of itſelf 
it has no ſmell, but is very well qualified to receive any odour 
one has a mind to give it, and retains the virtue for a long 
time. The perfumers mix this Oil among their pomatums, 
and it is of excellent virtue in clearing the face from ſpots 
and freckles. The diſtillers make an Oil from theſe Nuts, 
to mix it with the odoriferous eſſences. 

The Filbert and Hazel are ſo well known, as not to 
want any deſcription : the Oil whereof is alſo made uſe of 
for odoriferous eſſences. 

To make the Oil, we muſt break the ſhell of the Nut, 
take out the kernel, grind or bruiſe them in pieces, put them 
in a ſtrong linnen cloth under the preſs, and preſs out the 
Oil, without the help of fire, If you will do it by fire, you 
put the kernels bruiſed into a pan over the fire; and when you 
find them ſufficient hot, and the Oil begins to diſtill from 
them, then put them, wrapt up in a cloth, under the preſs, 
and proceed as above. — 


A Per. 
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4. A Perfume for the hair from bloſſome. 


O make this Oil or Eſſence, you muſt be provided 
with a box of tin, about one foot and a half ſquare 
on each fide, and about one foot high; one ſide whereof 
muſt be provided with a flider, ſo as to open or ſhut at 
leaſure : the top of this box, which is about the middle of 
height, has likewiſea plate of tin, with ſmall holes in it, 
cloſe'to one another. If you intend-to make ſeveral kinds 
of Eſſences, you muſt be provided with ſeveral of ſuch 
like boxes. | t 
Tou then take a ne cotton cloth, which being laid four- 
fold together, may cover the inſide of your box. Thus 
your eloth being folded, dip it in Ben- or Nut- oil, and lay it 
on the plate within the box. 

Now in order to perfume the ſaid Qils as are in the cloth, 
you may uſe what bloſſoms you pleaſe, as have an agreeable 
odour ;z as are the Jonquil, the SpanzÞ:jeſlamin, the Little. 
ü the Lily, the Tuberoſe, the Pink, the Orange. 

loſſom, the Lily of the valley. 

Having pitched upon a bloſſom, and gathered it freſh, you 
lay the ſame upon the cloth with Oil, covering it all over. 
Then take another cloth, oiled in the ſame manner, and lay 
it on the bloſſoms, and let it thus remain for twenty-four 
hours; then you take off the upper cloth, and put another 
layer of bloſſoms on the former, repeating it in the ſame 
manner every day for eight or ten days together. 

The Oil that drops through the holes is at firſt perfumed, 
which you put up in a flaſk. After which you lay both 
the oily cloths, with the bloſſoms between them, under the 
preſs, and preſs out all the Oil contained in them, and put 
it to the reſt in your bottle or flaſk, which you let ftand for 
ſome time to ſettle, and then decant oſt the clear into another 
flaſk ; thus your eſſence will be ready. Befides the above 
Oils, you may, for want of them, make uſe of ſweet Oil 
— Olives, which will anſwer your purpoſe the ſame as the 
[ ers. 


Thy 
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2. The perf ct for hair, which is extrafted from a 

4 
OV fiſt perfume the paſte with bloſſoms; and then 
extract the Eſſence from itz which is alſo perfumeds 
The Almonds, being deprived of their oily ſubſtance, are 


reduced to a powder; whereof is made a paſte which is 


uſed for waſhing of hands, and is called; by the perfumers, 
the Provence paſte of Almonds. 

In preparing this paſte, "ou take Sweet-almonds, which 
you beat in a mottat to a fine powder, ſearching it through 

fine hair ſieve; what remains therein you pound again, 
and make all to a very fine powder. 99 4 

Vou then muſt be provided with one or more tin boxes, 
in the form and ſhape as thoſe mentioned in the foregoing 
article; Upon the plate with the holes in it you lay your 
bloſſoms intended for the paſte, covering the ſame. all over; 
then ſtrew on them à layer of your powder of Almonds : 
then covering your box cloſe; you let it thus ſtand for the 
ſpace of twetity-four hours, | 
After which you take out the bloſſoms, with the poiw- 
dered Almonds, and put them into the ſieve, and ſearching 
them through it, you ſeparate the powder from the bloſſoms. 
This done, you proceed again as before, putting the 
| over 2 freſty layer of bloſſoms, letting them ſtand 
again for twenty-four Hours: thus you repeat it for eight 
days together; which time being expired, you put your 
Almond-powder in a new ſtrong linnen cloth under the preſs, 
and having ſkrewed down the ſame; you let it ſtand for 
about three hours; and the Oil will empty itſelf from it, and 
be compleatly perfumed ; this — put up in a vial, ot any 
other glaſs u cloſing it well, and let it ſtand for ſome 
time to ſettle; then pour off the clear into another vial. 
This is the method made uſe of for the Eſſence of the hair 
from Sweet-almonds. . 

Concerning the paſte; you have no need to fling it away, 
but when dry you put it into 4 mortar; and reduce it again 
into a powder; put the ſame into tone jars, cloſe covered, 
to 2 the effluvia of the odour from diſſipating. When 
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E. dough is thorough dry it is compleat, and will retain 
volatiſe odour; you may ſell it for Provence paſte. 6 
What is here advanced concerning the Oils and Eſſences 
for perfumes, has no relation to what has been ſaid con- 
cerning oranges and other eng r as afford a rich 
quinteſſence for perfuming, thoſe Oils, and of which you 
have had ſufficient inſtruction how to proceed. | | 


XXIV. Of Syrups. 
1. Hno to malle the ſyrup of Maidenhair. 


1 is a matter of — conſequence for a diſtiller to know 
the making of ſyrups, ſince thereby he may frequently 
reap much benefit. | e 9; 

The moſt uſeful ſyrups are thoſe as have a pleaſant and 
delicious flavour; thoſe of the contrary belong to the apo- 
thecaries. Among the former the ſyrup of Maidenhair has 
of late been in great eſteem, and is frequently, in the Sum- 
mer-ſeaſon, called for by gentlemen at the coffee-hoaſes. 

Having made choice of a quantity of Maidenhair, you 
put it with water in a confeCt-kettle to boil ; when you {cc 
your infuſion of an amber-colour, and the herb has had a ſuf- 
ficient decoction, then pour it thro? a ſieve, and let the 
Maidenhair drop out. The mean while clean the con- 


fect kettle, put into it your. ſugar, or caſſonado, together 


with the water the Maidenhair was infuſed in. Put the kettle 
on the fire, ſtirring the ſugar till all is melted ; then put in 
the whites of eggs, which — you have brought to a froth 
with a whiſk, and a little water with them. Your ſugar and 
water boiling, put part of the whites of eggs into it, waiting 
till the froth riſes, and hangs itſelf to the eggs, which always 
ſwims on the ſurface, then ſcum your ſyrup ; this done, put 
more your whites of eggs, prepared as before, into the 


_ ſyrup, till it 2 no more froth, and is quite clear: in this 
manner you ſcum it, and let it boil, till it thickens to the ſub- 


ſtance of treacle : when your ſyrup is boiled enough you pour 
it through a hair ſieve into ſome earthen veſſel, and let it 
cool, and then put it up in flaſks or bottles. This is the 
true manner of making the ſyrup of Maidenhaix. 
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pu IS is'a ſyrup very much in vogue, and is in many 
” houſes held in more eſteem than the paſte, which re- 
uires abundance of labour and pains in the making it. For 
altho* the paſte is, in ſome degree, preferable to the ſyrup, 
yet has the latter the advantage of the former, in that it is 
more commodious for uſe, and retains its virtue much longer; 
for the paſte, when it grows old, becomes dry and four : be- 
ſides, you are obliged to ſearch it through a hair ſieve, when 
you make your Orgeade, or ſtrain it through a cloth before 
you drink it ; when, on the contray, taking a certain quantity 
of the ſyrup, mixing it with clear water, your Orgeade is 
ready, and fit to be drank. | | 
For to make the ſyrup, you take Provence-almonds, as are 
not above a year old, freſh opened; you may know them by 
their colour ; for when' freſh, they are commonly more plump, 
ſmooth, and not much pitted or ſcarred. | 
In the next place, you take to each pound of Sweets 
almonds two-ounces of the bitter. "Theſe Almonds you put 
into a veſſel or pan, pouring on them boiling hot water, in 
order to blanch, or take the brown ſkin off from them; 
when blanched you put them, one after another, in freſh 
water : when you have done pealing take them out of the 
freſh water, and pound them in a mortar; then on a ſmooth, 
ſtone work them further with a rowling pin, adding, by de- 
grees, a little water to them, as you do in making of dough”: 
this will prevent your Almonds turning to oil. Your dough 
or paſte being thus far ready, thin the ſame with a little 
water, ſtrain it through a hair ſieve, preſſing it hard, in order 
to bring out the ſubſtance ;, and as there may remain yet too 
much milk in your paſte, thin it a ſecond time, and, if 
requiſite, a third time, ſo as to leave no milk remaining 
in it, obſerving that every time you add but a little' water, 
that ſo the milk may be thicker. When this is done, you 
make your ſyrup of pure water and ſugar, which you boil 
till it begins to candy; you then put in the milk of your 
Almonds, letting it boil together, ſtitring it well at the firſt - 
boiling : when you perceive your ſyrup. to be of a proper 
conliltency take it off the 9 ſet it to cool, ſtirring it 
NA | 2 to 
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to prevent its riſing too much. When cold put it, thus 
8 it about, into a jelly: pot, or other earthen veſſel. If 
your ſyrup is to have the ſmell of Orange · bloſſoms, then put 
to it ſome of the diſtilled water thereof: thus you. may give 
it what ſcent you will with any other of the ſweet · ſcente 


Waters. 


Receige for four quarts of Orgeade ſyrup, 


TAKE ſeven pounds of ſugar, one pound of ſweet- 
almonds, two, ounces of bitter-almonds, or four 
ounces of apricot - kernels, becauſe they are not fo bitter as 
the almonds. 
In hong your ſweet-ſKented waters to the ſyrup, you 
may uſe your own diſcretion, according to your own, or 
other peoples taſte you are to. oblige. 


3 Of hig of Lemans. 
T 


HIS ſyrup is as much in vogue as. the former; and is, 
in many houſes and families, uſed as a cooling liquor 
To make this ſyrup good and well, you, uſe ſuch Lemons 2 
have a pretty thick peel or. ſhell; they muſt be clear from 
green ſpots, yet not thorough yellow; for if they are too 
een, they are not ſo juicy; the juice is too ſour, and not 
good as when ripe. I too yellow, the ſyrup will be too 
VOUTr, in which 
the delicacy. of this fruit co You peel the outward 
ſhell! of the Lemons, boil them in water, and pour the de- 
coction thereof through a hair fieve.; then you boil your 
ſyrup ſo long till you find it candy. You make this ſyrup 
with the water your peelings were boiled in. The mean 
while your ſyrup. is preparing ſqueeze you Lemons, and clear 
the juice through a filtring-bag. Yous ſyrup being ready, 
take it off the fire ; pour your juice genti to it, and ſtir it 
well together. After this is done let it cool, and put it up 
for uſe in glaſſes, or earthen- ware. For want of Lemons you 
may uſe citrons, and proceed, in every reſpect, as directed 
above. Obſerve that the juice, is not to. bg put in the ſyrup 
All it has done boiling, and taken off the fire. 
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Receipt for our quarti of Lemon. Hyrup. 


Vo mate your YeeoRtion like that bf Maidenhair, as 
you think proper 3 take the outſide peeling of the fruit, 
— fav _— and a quartern of water, a 2 8 
gar; and when your ſyrup begins to y, take it 
the fire, and ito it rd health of the: ich of Lemona 
or Citrens. The quantity of ons or Citrons cannot be 
well determined, Becauſe one fruit yields more, another leſs, 


4+ Of the grip of Gurrants. 


HIS ſyrup is made to ſupply the want of that fruity 
which continues not above two months in a year fit 
for the uſe of its admirers; who find a great delicacy in its 
cooling and pleaſant flavour; and therefore, to preſerve it 
for them, it is made into a ſyrup. ns 

For to accompliſh this ybu take Currants, when in their 
prime, and full ripe ; theſe you piek off their ſtalks, preſs 
out the juice of them, and, through a ftrong linnen cloth, 
ſtrain it into an earthen pan z you afterwards clear it through 
a filtring-· bag; and, according to the quantity of juice, you 
add as much water to it: after which you 1 
that mixture, and clarify both over the fire. But if you 
make uſe of eaſſonade, then you prepare your ſyrup firſt in 
pure water, and clarify it thoroughly before you put the juice 
to it. | 15 | 

This is the manner, and the right method to make the 
due of Curtants ; and altho' the inftruftion is ſhort, yet 

ere is nothing omitted. It muſt be made with great at- 
tention, and according to thoſe rules preſcribed, elſe you 
may eaſily miſcarry in your labour. | h 


Receipt for four quarts of ſyrup of Currants. 
AKE ſeven pounds of ſugar, two quarts and a half of 
water, and two quarts of Currant-juice : after which 
clarify your ſyrup with the white of eggs, as uſual. 


S. Of ſyrup of Violin. 


N MONG all che bloſſoms fit for making. of ſyrups, 
4 none is in more eſteem, and more made uſe of, than 
the Violet. The ſyrup made of this bloſſom has its own 
property, with reſpect to its beautiful tincture, of which all 
others from their own quality fall ſhort; it retains not only 
its natural colour, but likewiſe the agreeable flavour and 
ſmell, and is made uſe of on many occaſions in medicines, 
but it is very difficult to make. 

You gather your Violets in the beginning of the Spring, 
which is the beſt time; you make choice of ſingle ones for 
that purpoſe, the double ones are only fit for to extract their 
colour; you gather them in the warmeſt and drieſt time of 
the day; and after you have ſeparated the green parts from 
them; put the leaves of the bloſſom into a little water, in a 
pipkin that ſtands upon hot embers : you muſt take care not 
to let the infuſion boil,” elſe: the colour will turn green; 
and therefore you muſt take particular care to let your fire 
be moderate. BH op dts 30 3 
' "Your infuſion being made, as has been directed, ſtrain it 
through a ſieve; then, having boiled your ſyrup till ready to 
candy, you take it off the fire, and let it run through 2 
ſieve, which you hold over the pan with the infuſion, that 
ſo they may be both mixed together; and when cool you 
put it up in jelly- pots or glaſſes. You take particular care 
the ſyrup be put in whilſt the infuſion is warm. 2 0 


Receipt far four quarts of hrip of Bolte. 


vo By KE ſeven pounds of ſugar, four quarts of water, 
three or four eggs for-clarifying, two pounds of Vio- 
lets, which muſt produce only one quart of decoction; for 
if more, the ſyrup would be of a body not ſufficient to with- 
ſtand a ferment, | — 

e | 


6. / Syrups in general. 

HE ſeveral Syrups, whereof we have communicated 

N the receipts, are ſufficient to qualify ſuch as are minded 
| | to 
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to prepare or make any other, obſerving the rules given to 
each particular fort. The Orgeade-ſyrup is for a general in- 
' Aruction to ſuch as will make them of the Nut kind, and of 
cooling kernels or ſeeds. - The Syrup of Maidenhair is a 
rule to ſuch as will make them of phyſic-herbs. That of 
Currants | teaches the manner of making Syrups of all red 
fruits, as the Mulberry, Black-cherry, and the like. The 
' Lemon-ſyrup informs them how to proceed with making the 
fame of thoſe kind of fruits ; as the Bigardie, the Bergamot, 
the Cedra, and the Portugueſe Pomerance or Oranges; fo 
that in all they have a method and rule how to proceed. 
If you will prepare a Syrup out of white bloſſoms, you 
make an infuſion or a decoction; that is, you take your 
bloſſoms, boil them in water, and having poured the ſaid 
decoCtion or infuſion through a ſieve, you make therewith 
your Syrup. | | 1 
If you want to extract the colour from certain bloſſoms, 
then you follow the method ſet down concerning the Violets. 
They muſt be infuſed over hot embers, or a moderate heat; 
this 1s the main article to be obſerved, if you will preſerve 
their colour and their volatile ſmell. 
When you make Syrups of certain roots, as are proper 
for phyſical uſes, you ſcrape and waſh them clean; ſplit them 
aſunder, and let them boil. - The liquid wherein they are 
boiled will ſerve for your Syrup. 
| There is no certain rule to be given for making the dif- 
ferents ſorts of Syrups ; ſome will make uſe of more, others 
of leſs ingredients: the practice thereof will ſoon inform any 
one perſon of judgment how to proceed in his choice of the 
quantity, and in the time of infuſing or boiling them. 


7. Of Infuſions. 


HE Infuſion, with which we ſhall conclude this ſub- 

ject, has been treated upon in ſeveral foregoing re- 
ceipts: it was made uſe of by our predeceſſors, before the 
diſtilling of liquors by them was well known, and com- 
monly 3 in ſpirits of wine, which method is ſtill obſerv'd - 
among the generality of people: and altho' the diſtillation 
is far preferable to infolla, yet is the latter to be well 
known and practiſed on ſeveral accounts; firſt, for the ſatiſ- 
8 R 4 faction 
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faction of ſuch as have an averſion again diſtilled li 
who have 2 notion, that all that goeth over the is 
deſtrucfive to health. adly, As it is an eſſential part belong. 
ing to the art of diſtilling. July, As it is a means for pro- 
curing things in ſuch places, where no utenſils for diftilli 
are to be had. And laſtly, As thereby we may perform 
what, without apprehenſion of danger, we cannot draw over 
the helm, and of neceſſity muſt have recourſe to Infuſion. 

By Infuſion we underſtand a Rteeping of any kinds of 
2 roots, leaves, c. in ſome liquor proper to draw out 

eir. Vrtues. 5 

There are ſeveral Infuſions made for ſyrups, and medi- 
cines in water; ſome are made in wine; others are infuſed 
pw nab and ſpirits of wine, for ſtrong liquors and 
Fatahas, 

The ingredients are put into a veſſel as can be well covered 
and encloſed, They are either pulveriſed, cut, or left 
whole, in the ſame manner as tho they were to be diſtilled ; 
they are continued in Infuſion for fourteen days, a month, 
fix weeks, or two months, and ſhook about every two or 
three days, whereupon the liquid is gently poured off the 
ingredients, and then mixed with the Aue prepared for that 
purpoſe, and then filtred through the filtring- bag. The In- 
fuſion of ſpices will be performed in eight days: others for 
extracting of colours from bloſſoms, require only twenty- 
four hours. The aromatic herbs are infuſed in brandy. 

Formerly Infuſions were ſet in the ſun ; others put them 
over a fire, not knowing that the fire is too ſtrong, and 
hable to give the Infuſton a diſagreeable flavour, and di- 
miniſh the ſpirits. The right method for making Infuſions 
is to put them in cool places, except it is for extracting the 
colours out of bloſſoms. We have given ſufficient receipts, 
whereby the practitioners may be guided to avoid the wrong 
methods made uſe of by ſuch as know no better, 


PR 
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PART XIIL 
Of FIRE-WORKS, 


LTHO' it may be that this ſubje& has been 
ſufficiently treated of in the firſt volume, yet, as fince 
the printing of ſeveral editions, I have had an 1 to 
be furniſhed with ſome few inſtructions, as are different 
any thing inſerted there, I could not but oblige the curious 
with them in this ſecond volume. My author, whence I 
extracted the enſuing leſſons, lived about an hundred and 
twenty years ago; he tells us, that what he had beſtow'd both 
coſt and pains in trying experiments upon, he would commu- 


nicate unto ſuch as are deſirous of information. He then be- 


gins with | 


Certain principles - wherein are contained the ca en . 
; mM et heh © git in bi l,, | your 


I. | AYS he, the four elements, fire, air, earth, and water, 

are the firſt principles or materials, whereof eve 
ſublunary body is compoſed, and into which it is laſt diſſol- 
ved. h 


2. Every thing finding = diffotation of thoſe means uber- 


by their principles are connected and joined together, their 


lighter parts aſcend, and thoſe more groſs and heavy do the 
contrary. | 

3. It is impoſſible for one and the ſelf ſame body to poſſeſs 
at one time two places. It followeth therefore that a denſe 
or thick body, rarified and made thin, -either by aCtual or 
patential fire, requireth a greater quantity of room to be 


contained in, than it did before. Hence it is, that if you 


lay your hand upon a bottle, as has a ſtreight mouth, reverſed 
into a diſh of water, it rarifies the air contained therein, and 


makes it break out through the water in bubbles. Thus 


gunpowder, incloſed in the barrel of a gun, being rarified by 
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fre, applied to the touch-hole, ſeeks a ter quantity of 
ode mr therefore forceth the bullet = of * — 
This our author calls a violent motion. 2 342; 
4. According to the ſtrength and quality of a denſe body 
rarified, and according unto the form and length of its in- 
cloſure, it forceth its compreſſor further or nearer at hand. 
Our author then ſpeaks concerning thoſe neceſſary inſtru- 
ments, and the ſeveral. ſorts of ingredients, which ought to 
be in readineſs. 
As for the inſtruments, they are theſe ; mortars and peſtles, 
ſearſes, alſo ſeveral ſorts of - formers, papers, parchments, 
canvas, whip-cord, ſtrong: binding - thread, glue, roſin, pitch, 
with divers veſſels fit to mix and contain your compoſitions. 
_ The ingredients are chiefly theſe; ſalt-petre, roch petre, 
ſulphur, charcoal, good gunpowder, filings of ſteel, oil of 
petre, and ſpirits of wine. | „ | 


1 


11 » 5 


95 Inflruftions for chuſing the ingredients. 
GALT ere good, that, when laid upon a board, and fire 


put to it, it raiſes with a flamed exhalation, raiſing no 

ſcum, but only. a black. ſpot-burnt in the board. © 

The beſt brimſtone is quick or live ſulphur, and ſuch as 
breaks whiteſt ; if this cannot be had, take the whiteſt of 
the yellow. brimſtone. 3 | 
. he beſt coals for uſe are the fallow, willow, hazel, and 
beech, if they are but well burnt. Every of theſe ingredi- 
ents muſt be powdered finely, and ſearched, and they are fit 
to, make all ſorts of gunpowder, incorporated with vinegar 
or aqua-vitæ, and after, when dry, corning it by art. The 
ſalt petre is the ſoul, the ſulphur the life, and the coals the 
body of it. 


. The beſt fort of powder may be, by its bright and 
blueiſh colour, diſtinguiſhed from others, 

2. If in the handling it feels not moiſt, but eſcapeth 
quickly) | 

| +: If, being fired, it flaſh quickly, and leavs no dregs nor 
fettling behind. | 6 
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* How to try the firength of Gunpowder. e pe 
| 1 WHEN you have different ſorts 


"Q 


know which of them is ſtrongeſt, you 
muſt prepare a box as A, of about 
four inches high, and two inches wide, 
having a lid joined to it B, The box 
muſt be of iron, braſs, or copper, 
uich a touch. hole at the bottom C, 
4 and to be faſtened unto a good thick 
— p block D. At the hinge of the lid of 
BY the box muſt ſtand up from. the box a 
piece of iron or braſs E, in length an- 
ſwerable to it; it muſt have à hole 


8 \% J ,, WW 
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towards the top, * £ ſpring muſt be ſcrewed. or rivited, as 


at F, as may cover the ſaid hole. A-top of all muſt be joined a 


piece of iron G, the bind part of which is bent down, ang 


entereth the hole the ſpring covereth ; the other part reſteth 
upon the lid of the box, at H. Open the box. lid, and put in 


2 quantity of powder, and then ſhut the lid down, and put 
fire to the touch-hole at the bottom; the powder being fired, . 
ing to 


will force the lid up the notches, more or leſs, accor 
the ſtrength of the powder; ſo that by firing the ſame quan- 


tity of divers kinds of powders, at ſeyeral times, you may 
"know which is the ſtrongeſt. ' . 
Our author thinks it needleſs to give his inſtructions about 
the making of ſalt-petre, gunpowder, coals, and the refining. 


of ſulphur, becauſe they are eaſy to be had, and to be bought 


at a cheaper rate than they can be made by any one for his 


private uſe, 5. 261 Tran enen 
However, for the ſatisfaction of ſuch as like to be in action, 
our author thought fit to ſet down the preparation of natural 
ſalt-petre, which is a kind of white excreſcence, growing upon 
ſtone or brick walls; this being gathered you add unto it 
quick- lime and aſhes, mingle them, and put them into a 
waſhing-tub, as has a little hole towards the bottom: upon 
it pour warm water, letting it ſtand till all the petre be diſ- 
ſolved, then let it drain out at the hole by little and little, 
and if the liquor be not clear, filtre it thro' a brown- paper 
funnel; then boil and ſcum it till it be ready to congeal, _ 
ther 


of Gunpowder, and want to 
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men two ounces; mix it all together, 
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ther too hard nor yet too tender ; then take it off the and 

put it into malo veltch, either of earth or braſo, ay them 
a cold place for two of three days, and it will ſhoot into 

. hus much for the ingre- 

jents, | | 

Our author now proceeds to give a regular diſtinction of 

each kind of Fire-work in general. F 


1. Of ſuch as operate in the air, as rockets, 
I 
. Such as operate upon the eatth, as crackers, trunks, 
lanterns, lights, tumbling-balls, ſauciſſons, and towers, caſtles, 
pyramids, clubs, lances, targets, &c. | 
3. Such as burn in or on the water, as rockets, dolphins, 
art of either of the three kinds are fimple, and 


are 
compounded z part are fixt, and part moveable. = 
Our author now proper directiuns how to prepare 
and malte the compoſitions of fireworks; but as that ſubſect 
has been treated of at large in the firſt volume, I think it 
needleſs to inſert it again in this, except it be ſome things 
particular, However, I ſhall here give the authot's caution 
to his pupils, in his own words : | 
* Take this from me, fays he, whoſoever thou art, that 


- hips, tumbling-balls, matemaids, Ge. 


4 deſireth to be inſtructed. Never rely abſolutely upon a 


« compoſition, nor make any rockets, or other forts of fire- 
« works of a compoſition, untill ſich time as thou haſt made 
* trial once or twice of the ſame, left that thou miſs of thy 
« aim z but after trial you may proceed, and perform your 


- * intentions with credit, By the compoſitions you may 


% make a gueſs, and as prove, you allay or 
2 * 


A receipt of @ compoſition that will kindle with water. 
T* of oil of tile one pounds, linſced-oil three pounds, 
1 oil of yolks of eggs one pound, new quick-lime eight 
pounds, brimſtone two pounds, camphite four ounces, bitu- 


Atdthir« 
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Another. 


AKE of 1 one pound, flower of brimſtone 
nine ounces, of rotten wood ſix ounces, camphire 
one ounce and a half, oil of eggs, and oil of tile, as much 
2s to make it into a paſte, 


4 


AKE callamitta one pound, flt-nitre and aſphaltum, 

of 2 four ounces, quick brimſtone three ounces, 

id varniſh fix ounces, make them all into a paſte. Put 

either of theſe compoſitions into a pot wherein is quick-lime, 

ſo that the lime ceme round about the paſte, then lute it cloſe 

and faſt, and ſecure it with wires, and ſet it in a lime-kiln a 

whole baking time, and it will become a ſtone that may be 

unden by Water, or ahy moiſture, 

make 2 hole in the top of an egg, and empty it, 

Ry fill it with the following powder, and ſtop the hole 

n into a Water, it will break aut into 
2 8 2 


RECEIPT. 


AKE of ſalt· nitre, brimſtone, and quick-lime, of each 
a like quantity, and mix them. 


How to make ſingle and double cartouches or boxes, tubes, Ws 


ſtars, ſparks, c. you may find in Vol. I. p. 302. I ſhall ** 
only here take notice of what our author advances. 1 
How: ta make Fiends, or fearful Apparitions. 1 
1 
HES E, ſays he, muſt be made of the compoſition of i. # 

j 


ſtars, wrought upon cotton-wick, dipped in aqua-vitz, N. 
wherein camphire has been diſſolved. You may faſhion it 0 
after your own fancy. 


wal, | How 
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Hmw to mals Fire-boxes. 
I7 OU mult make the coffins for Fire-boxes of paſle- 


1 board, rolled over a form or cylinder of what ſize you 
will, then bind them about with pack-thread, and glue over 
the cord; glue alſo a bottom to each, which muſt be pierced 
with a bodkin, to prime them. In theſe you may put golden- 
rain, ſtars, ſerpents, fiends, devils, &c. The tops of theſe 
Fire-boxes muſt be covered with paper, as the compound 
rockets. - You ſtrew gunpowder-duft pretty thick on the 
bottom of theſe Fire-boxes, and prime the holes with quick 
tow ; which how to prepare you may learn in Vol. I. p. 324, 


' 


as likewiſe how to order fire-wheels, p. 298. 


| How to make Fire- drates, or Kites. 

AK E a piece of linnen cloth of a yard or more in 
a length; it muſt be cut after the form of a lozenge, a- 
croſs the ſame faſten two light ſticks to ſtretch it flat; then 
ſmear it over with linſeed- oil and liquid varniſh mixt together, 
or elſe you may uſe oil of petre; unto one of the longeſt cor- 
ners you may faſten a match, prepared with ſalt-petre-water, 
whereon you faſten divers crackers or ſauciſſons, betwixt 
each of them bind a knot of paper ſhavings, which will make 
ſt fly the better. Within a quarter of a yard of the cloth 
bind a piece of prepared quick-tow,- the one end to touch 
the cloth, and the other to enter the end of a ſauciſſon; then 
having tied a ſmall cord, of ſufficient length to raiſe it unto 
What heighth you pleaſe, and to guide it withal, fire 
the match, and raiſe it againſt the wind in an open field, 
and, as the match burneth, it will fire the crackers and ſau- 
ciſſons, which will give divers blows in the air, and when 
the fire is once come unto the quick-tow, that will fire the 

cloth, which will make a frightful appearance, eſpecially to 
ſuch as know nothing about the matter, and are at a good 
diſtance from the operate. 
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Hi to make Rockets for the earth, 2 
1 moulds for the Rockets for the earth, ſays our au- 


* thor, are not made like thoſe of the air, becauſe that 
er it is requiſite thoſe for the earth ſhould laſt longeſt, and have 
ed a more gentle motion; obſerve therefore the following di- 
n- rections for the making of them, which may ſerve for all oc · 
ſe cahons, without any alteration for bigger or leſſer. Let the 
nd diameter of their hollowneſs be half an inch, and of fix inches 
he long. Let the cylinder, whereon you rowl your coffins, 
ck be Fre or ſix inches long, and the third part of an inch 
4, thick, and let the rammer to charge it with be but a ſmall 
matter leſs, and let the breach be three quarters of an inch 
long, and enter half an inch into the mould; then fill it with 
the compoſition proper for - it, obſerving thoſe rules in ram- 
ming as are given for ramming of Rockets for the air; having 
in filled them within an inch of the top of the mould, double 
a- down a quarter of the coffin, beating it with three or four 
en ſtrokes of a mallet; then, with a bodkin, pierce it in two or 
er, three places, and put in the quantity of a piſtol charge of 
r- gunpowder; then double down the half of the coffin, giving it 
er, a gentle blow or two with the mallet, and with ſtrong pack-' 
ixt thread choke the reſt of the coffin, and what remaineth after 
ke the coffin is choked, cut it off, and it is made, . 
th 3 ; 
ch . How to make Crackers. 
* wg] Han} % 1 | wk os 
Ito | is well known that every boy can make crackers, it 
ire would therefore be needleſs to deſcribe the doing them, 
18, only thus much : If you would make a cracker to give forty, 
. fſiſty, an hundred, or two hundred blows, one after another, 
A | then bind ſo many crackers upon a ſtick, that the end of 
he & the one may join to the mouth of the other. 
to | Thus much I thought proper to communicate to the cu- 
rious from our author; for the reſt of making fireworks and 


crackers, I refer them to the iſt volume of my Laboratory. 


The 
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The whole ſecret of N as mmſerted in the Journal 
2 VIII. p. 282. fo 3 


"x ſecret of a was made publick by a ſervant 
to one Richardſon, an Eng who ſhewed it in 
France about the year 1667, and was the firſt performer of 
the kind that ever appeared in Europe. It - Sogn 
rubbing the hands, and thoroughly waſhing the mouth | 
, teeth, and other parts that are to touch the fire, with 


pure ſpirit of ſulphur. This burns and canterizes the epider- 
mis, or upper-ſkin, till it becomes as hard as thick leather, 


and every time the iment is tried, it becomes eaſier than 
before. But if, after it has been very often. repeated, the up- 
9 ſhould grow ſo callous and horny as to become trou- 

<4" parts affected very warm water, 
or nz Pray may bring away all the ſhrivelled, or parched, 
epidermis. The fleſh, however, will continue tender, and 
unfit for ſuch buſineſs, till it has been frequently rubbed over 


again with the ſame ſpirit. 


This . may be rendered much N 
efficacious equal quantities of ſpirit full, fl ſal 
armoniac, roſenrary, and j of onions. ' 

The bad effeAts, which ctr, ſwallowing red-hot coals, 
melted Fax roſin, brimſtone, and other caleined and 
inflammable matter, might have had upon the ſtomach, 
were prevented by drinking plentifully of warm water and 
oil, as ſoon as he left the company, till-he had vomited all up 
again. 
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PART XIV. 


A ſhert Introduction to Civil AxchITECTURE, 
or, The Axr of BuiLDinG. 


I. (Oy Architecture is a ſcience whereby all manner 

| of buildings for the uſe and conveniency of civil life, 
are contrived and erected in a proper, commodious, and regu- 
lar manner. The fundamental rule for this is, that no edi- 
fice, or any part thereof, be contrary to nature, or the rules 
of combination, ſymmetry, and nn | 

Combination is when every thing is in order, free from 
confuſion, and one part agreeable to the other. 

Symmetry is to judge of the equality and uniformity of a 
building, when the left fide correſponds with the right, the 
upper with the lower, the front with the back part. 

roportion is the juſt magnitude of every part of a build- 

ing, whereby the heighth, breadth, and thickneſs of one 
piece may ſo correſpond with the other, as to be viewed with 
even .numbers, and without fraftion or unequality ; and a 
maſter-builder ought to contrive, direct, or execute nothing, 
but when he can give ſufficient reaſon for what hg doth : he 
ought not only to be well qualified to the work on b 
good and ſkilful hands, and proper materials, but be likewilc 
no ſtranger to liberal art and ſciences. 

If we have the curioſity to view and inſpect grand edifices, 
for benefit and improvement, we ought, in the firſt place, to 
get, if poſſible, the prints of the plan, elevation, and profile 
of the houſe we intend to viſit, in order to be prepared for 
a more ftrict obſervation and enquiry of what there we may 
find moſt remarkable. 


1. The plan ſhews the diviſion of the apartments, the ſi- 
tuation of the ſtairs, doors, windows, chimnies, the thick - 
nels of the walls, and the width and length of the rooms. 

Vor. II. 8 What 
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What is ſingle ſhaded, denotes the walls ; the dark ſhades, 
as c, ſignify windows; the open places, between the walls, 
Tignify doors, as 4 +; round or ſquare places, fingly ſhaded, 
denote pillars or pillaſters, as z z; but if black upon the walls, 
I with long ſquares, they ſignify chimnies, as 5s; if round, as 
q at r, they denote a privy, or houſe of office; dotted lines al- 
ways ſignify vaulted cielings; if croſs, they ſhew it to be a croſs 
| vaulting ; if round or oval, a common vaulting; a dotted 
angle, as at /, fignifies a vaulted arch over a door or a win- 
: dow; Vg are ſtairs and e e A, 2, 25 the perron, 
or grand ſtairs leading to the firſt ſtory; B, B, are landing- 
laces; C a hall; D, E, parlours, or drawing-rooms ; F, 6 
„I, Bed - chambers, dreſſing - rooms, and cabinets. Se: 
plate XIV. fig..1 and 2. & | 
2. The profile ſerves to inform us of the heighth of the 
apartments, their decoration, the heighth and breadth of the 
doors, windows, and chimnies, &c. 


For the better apprehenſion ſce plate XV. fig 1. 


1. That part which is left white ſignifies the profile ot 
ſection of the walls and joiſts. _ 

2. The more dark a wall is ſhaded, the further it is di- 
ſtanced from the ſection. | N 

3. Doors are made quite black, but if a profile has 
windows in the back part, they are left white. 

By putting the prints of the two plans and the profile to- 
gether we ſhall find, 1. Thatthe front wall is, as it were, ſe- 
parated as far as the window c 1, c 2. and to the doors # 1, # 2. 
$ 2. That the lower part'of the houſe is more than half under- 
4 ground. 3. That the doors to the lower apartments are 
41 vaulted, as /, J. In the firſt floor we ſee the back wall of 
by the apartments, as at E, likewiſe the doors and chimneys, F. 


3. The print of the elevation, fig. 1. plate XV. ſerves to 
inform us what order the building is of; it ſhews the de- 
3 Corations of the walls, doors, and windows, and what other 
| things are therein expreſſed, relating to the embelliſhment of 

the front of that edifice; and having carefully peruſed and 
4 compared theſe three prints, we ſhall afterwards view the ori- 
= ginal building with more attention, advantage and iatisfac- 


tion. 
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II. The materials requiſite for building are chiefly marble, 
Free-ſtone, brick, or wood. 

Italy abounds with marble quarries, and, on that account, 
the churches, palaces, and' other publick and private edifices, 
make a grand and magnificent appearance. 

In France the houſes, eſpecially at Paris, ate moſt of them 
built of free-ſtone, as are the churches, palaces, and other 
publick buildings, brick being very ſcarce. On the contra- 

„ here, in moſt parts of England, brick being plenty, the 
houſes, eſpecially in the cities of London and We/tmin/ter, are 
built therewith, but the publick and ſtately buildings are for 
the generality of Portland, or free-ſtone ; as is the cathedral of 
50 aul's, Neſiminſter-abbey, and moſt of the churches in 

oth of thoſe cities. The Royal-exchange, the Manſion houſe, 
the Bank, the South - Sea- bouſe, the Eaſt-India-houſe, the 
Banquetting-houſe of Whitehall, the Treaſury, the Horſe-guard:, 
and many others, as well publick as private edifices, are built 
of free-ſtone. t | 

In Ruſſia, wood being plenty, but free-ſtone and bricks 
ſcarce, moſt houſes, nay, even the imperial palaces, are built 
of wood. | $4 

It is not, at preſent, my intent to treat of the rules and 
meaſurements relating to the art of building in general, but 
only to give ſuch as are ſtrangers to it ſomè uſeful leſſons, to 
qualify them for to diſtinguiſh beauty from deformity, and to 
be acquainted with the different orders of architeCture, 


III. The ornamental beauties, in the front of a grand 
building, are commonly to be conſideted under the following 
heads : 


I. That they be agreeable to nature, and yet, according 
to the rules of att, with more exaCtneſs and improvement. 
2. Publick buildings ought to have more and richer orna- 
mas than the private, and the ſmaller ones more than the 
ger. | ; 
3. Too many ornaments rather diminiſh than add to the 
beauty and grandeur of a building. | 
4.᷑ All ornaments in à building ought to correſpond one 
with the other, and be contrived by one maſter, 
8 2 5. All 
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5. All ornaments ought to have an alluſion to the pur- 
port of the building, and to the ſtation of him for whom it 
is erected. | 

6. Whatever ornaments are painted on the front of a 
houſe, ought to be done with earth colours, or in freſco, as 
being expoſed to the weather, it will laſt longeſt. | 

7. All buildings ſhould be richer ornamented in the mid- 
dle front than on each fide. | 

8. All ornaments muſt be made choice of from one cer- 
fain order in architecture. 

9. The Tuſcas or the Dorick order ought, as being the 
moſt robuſt and ſtrongeſt, to be placed to the firſt ſtory ; to 
the ſecond, the Jonict; higher up the Corinthian, or elſe the 
Roman order. 

10. To embelliſh private houſes with any one of the five 
orders is oſtentation, and ſomewhat too ſtately ; and to imi- 
tate them by painting looks mean and pitiful. 

11. Large door-frames require to be decorated in a grander 
taſte with ornaments, than the leſſer. 

12. The ornaments for windows may be of different de- 
viſes, but the windows themſelves, except the capital win- 
dow, muſt be of equal height. | 

13. The capital windows muſt exceed the reſt in orna- 
mental decorations. 


_ The ornaments to be obſerved within doors, are princi- 
pally, | 
1. The decorations of the cielings, as likewiſe of the 
walls, the ornaments of the chimnies, doors, and ftairs, 
Which is either pannel-work, or painting. 
2. All the pannel-work ſhould by rights be framed after a 
certain order, and be finiſhed Kon, ng to. the rules thereof. 
3 Paintings ſhould be agreeable to the place where they 
are, and according to the condition or circumſtances of the 
owner. 
4. Neither paintings nor pannels ought to be too cloſe; 
nor of the fame taſte in one room as the other, except they 
correſpond together. 
5. Where apartments are not hung with tapeſtries, the 
walls thereof ſhould be pannelled out with ſtuco, and wie 
| men 
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mental frames of plaiſter of Paris, with gilding upon how 
The pannels may be curiouſly painted with hiſtory, land- 
ſkips,- or flower · pieces, in freſco. | 
b. Wainſcotting of rooms ought not to be excluded, pro- 
vided it reaches up to the cieling, and the corniſhes, frames, 
and pannel-work is done after the faſhion of ſtucco, and 
framed according to one order of architecture or other. 
7. The cielings in the lower apartments ought to be vault- 
ed, or to imitate it with plaiſter of Paris, with frame-work 
and ornaments agreeable to the walls of the room; but in the 


upper apartments plain cielings are beſt. 
IV. Of Columns, or Pillars. 

ee or pillars, under the general appellation, are 

known by every body, and little or no diſtinction is 
made be they round or ſquare, or whether they ſtand free, or 
within part of a wall; but in architecture, only ſuch as are 
round and ſtand free, go by that name, as thoſe that form 
the porticos of the weſt, ſouth, and north entrance into Sz. 
Paul's, and thoſe as ſupport the organ of that church, or 
thoſe in the Royal-exchange, and in many other places : ſuch 
as are ſquare are called pillaſters, and are ſeldom uſed but 
within walls, as thoſe within and without St. PauPs, the 
Temple gate, the Eaft-India-houſe, and others, both publick 
and private buildin 

A column or villar is divided in three parts, 1. The baſe; 
2. The ſhaft; and, 3. The capital. 

A compleat pillar has, for the r an entablature 
a- top, and a pedeſtal at bottom; the whole being put toge- 
ther is called an order, whereof there are five, and every 
one is known and diſtinguiſhed by a particular mark. 

1. The Tuſcan order is known by the capital, which is 
lain, without volutes or ſnajls, and has at bottom only one 
arge ſingle rim, or fillet. The entablature and pedeſtal are 

both plain, Such are the pillars of the portico of Covent- 
9475 church, and the piazzas, with many others. See plate 
. 1. 

2. The Doritk order has more than one fillet or rim at 
bottom. The chapter is likewiſe without ſnails ; but the 
frieſe in the entablature is generally decorated with triglyphs 
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over the pillar, and at certain diſtances, which js the width 
of the heighth thereof. Of this order are in and about Londen, 
thoſe of the entrance of Chelſea-College, the colonade within 
the Royal-exchange, and many other places. Sze fig. 2. plate XVI. 
3 The Ionic order hath on each fide of the capital two 
'olutes or ſnails, but no leafs. Sometimes the ſnails are only 
at the front and back part, and on each fide are only ſeen the 
turnings of the ſnail. Of this order you may ſee the pillaſ- 
ters above the columns in the Royal exchange, the portico of 
St, Clement's in the Strand, the grand door to St. George's 
church in the Borough, &c. See fig. 3. plate VII. | 
4. The Roman order, which likewiſe goeth by the name 
of the compoſite, is likewiſe beſt known by the capital. It 
has on all the four corners two large volutes or ſnails, and 
below them two rows of leafs. This order has been chiefly 
made uſe of, and may be viewed both within and without the 
cathedral of St. Paul's, likewiſe in moſt other, both publick 
and private, buildings. See fig. 4. plate XVI. «i 
F The Corinthian order, is alſo beſt diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt by the capital, which on every fide has four ſnails, and 
below them three rows of leafs. You may ſee this order 
lentifully in and about London, in churches, and other pub- 
lick edifices ; particularly in St. Paul's, the wood - work in 
both the fide-ifles of the choir is of excellent workman- 
ſhip. See fig. 5. plate XVI. | 
A There is a ſixth order, invented by Mr. Sturmius, a cele- 
brated architect in Germany. He diſtinguiſhes it from thoſe 
five before mentioned, by giving it on each ſide of the capi- 
tal four ſnails, and below them only one row of leafs ; but 
as this order has not, to my knowledge, been introduced 


here in England, I ſhall take no farther notice, but give the 


repreſentation thereof in fig. 6. plate XVT. 
| The following meaſurements I have taken from the Buil- 


ders Repoſitory. 
1. In order to know the right dimenſion of the principal 
arts of any of the five orders, we muſt obſerve, that the 
beighech of the Tuſcan order being reſolved upon, is divided 
into ten ſeveral parts, two 88985 are for the pedeſtal; and, 
dividing the remaining eight into five parts, one will make 
the heighth of the entablature, and the other four are for the 
heighth of the column, with the baſe and capital. Th 
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2. The heighth of the Doric order being fixed upon, we 
muſt divide the ſame into ten parts, two whereof are allotted 
for the pedeſtal ; the 2 eight parts are divided into 
five; four are taken for the length or heighth of the pillar 
or column, together with the baſe and capital; the fifth makes 
up the entablature, which we divide into four parts, two 
whereof will be the diameter of the column: hence the co- 
lumn will be eight diameters high. | 

3. Having determined the heighth of the Janic order, we 
muſt divide the whole into ten parts, two of theſe we allow 
for the pedeſtal, and divide the reſt into fix; one is to give 
the dimenſion of the heighth of the entablature, and the 
remaining five that of the column, capital, and baſe. The 
whole heighth of the column is divided into nine parts, 
whereof one will be the diameter of the column. | 

4. The heighth being given for the Cormthian order, we 
muſt divide it into ten parts, two whereof give the heighth 
to the pedeſtal, and the other eight are divided again into fix 

arts ; five of theſe go to the length of the column, with 
baſe and capital, the ſixth is for the heighth of the entablature. . 
The length of the whole pillar we muſt divide into nineteen 
parts, two whereof will give the diameter of the column. 

5. Having fixed upon the heighth of the Compoſite order, 
we muſt divide that, like the reſt, into ten parts, two whereof 
are allotted for the pedeſtal, the remaining eight parts are di- 
vided into ſix, one of which is for the entablature, and five 
for the length of the column, with baſe, and capital. This 
length is again divided into ten parts, one of them gives the 
diameter of the column. Thus the pedeſtal will be three dia- 
meters, the column ten, and the entablature two in heighth. 

If, in large high buildings, ſeveral orders are placed over 
one another, it muſt be obſerved, that the uppermoſt order is 
of the ſame dimenſion at bottom as the upper-part of the 
next below it is at top, and the bottom of that be equal to 
the upper-part below it, and ſo on. The bottom of a Dori: 
column muſt have the ſame dimenſion as the top of the 72, 
can; the Ionic column muſt at bottom have the dimenſion of 
the Doric column at top, the Roman that of the Ionic, and the 
Corinthian that of the Roman; ſo as all the orders being pla- 
ced above one another, may ſeem as cut tapering out of one 
ſtem. The ſteeple of Bow church, in Cheap/ide, is reckoned 
S 4 a maſter- 
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a miſter-piece of that kind; where, I ſuppoſe, the Tuſcan 
order makes the foundation, the next is the Doric, then fol- 
lows the Jane, over that the Roman, and laſt of all the Co- 
rinthian order. | | 
Sometimes ruſticks or bandages are made at certain dif 
tices round the ſhaft of $604 and pillaſters ; this is only al- 
lowed of in the three firſt orders, and in them only for ſuch 
aces as are built for ſtr 3 as arſenals, gates before pa- 
ces, cities, priſons, &c. but they muſt never be admitted 
within-doors, Theſe ſort of pillars you may ſee at the gate- 
way of the king's ſtables of the Mews, the gate from the ri- 
ver-fide of Tork-flairs, and in other places. 

Both pillars and pillaſters, eſpecially in the Roman and C- 
rintbian order, are frequently fluted, as thoſe we ſee both 
without and within St. PauPs cathedral, and in moſt other 
Ehurches and publick buildings. It is to be obſerved, that 
the flutings ought to reach from top to bottom, and not be- 
Ein over the third part of a pillar, as is the practice of ſome 
modern builders : the number ought not to be leſs than eigh- 
teen, nor more than twehty-four. The fillets or ſpaces be- 
tween the hollows or flutings are about the third or fourth part 
thereof; in this manner are zll the pillars, both within and 


without Sr. Pauls. The flutings are made the depth of a 


ſemi- circle, or between one third or one fourth of the breadth 
of the flutings. This is to be underſtood of the Ionic, Roman, 
and Corinthian orders; the columns in the Doric order, 
When fluted, muſt have twenty in number, and the flutings 
edged without a fillet between as in the former. The pillar 
or monument of the fire of London, is done after that manner. 
Moft flutings have ſhafts one third the heighth of the pillar. 
Sometimes under the Doric capitals are placed captives, or 
Perſtan ſlaves ; and under the Ionic entablature ſupporters of 
women, called Cayarids. They are ſeldom ufed but in ſuch 
places ſet apart for puniſhment, flayery, or impriſonment. 
Sometimes free-ſtanding pillars are made to riſe from the 
bottom to the capital, in a ſpiral form, or as it were twiſted. 
They are commonly decorated and hung about with feſtoons 
of flowers, with palm, or with whatever is the moſt agree- 
able to the place in which they are erected. But theſe fort 
of pillars-are only fit for altars, organs, theatres, places of 
pleaſyre and recreation, c, but they ought to be omitted 
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in grand publick or private edifices, becauſe are con 
to the rules of the antients. * 

A colonade of pillars is either a range of pillars running 
quite round a building, and ſtanding within the walls of it; 
or elſe a portico of pillars, ſuch as we ſee at Greenmwich- 
hoſpital, within the Royal- Exchange, the South-Sea-houſe, and 
many other publick buildings. The order obſerved in 

lacing them is, that their diſtance, one from the other, 
be no more than four diameters of the pillar, or eight 
modules. 

In cafe there be, between two pillars, an arched door, 
or niche, then the whole compolition is called an arcade; 
In this you obſerve, that the columns or pillaſters ought to 
ſtand more than half their diameter from the wall; that the 
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The whole opening of the door, from = to bottom, twice 
the heighth of the breadth thereof ; and the pillars never 
more than ſeven, nor leſs than five diameters aſunder. 


V. Of Doeort. 


28 are diftinguiſhed or divided in gates, great 
doors, and little doors. Gates are thoſe through 
which one may paſs with horſe-carriages; as, city-gates, 
triumphal arches, and gateways before the court-yard to pub- 
lick or private 3 or gardens. They are commonly 
built with a cireular pediment: ſome are of an eliptic arch, 
and others again with ſquare heads, according to the nature 
and ſtrength of the building. Over the gateway ought to 
be an inſeription, or at leaſt ſome carved embelliſhment, as 
may denote the arms of the ſovereign, the city, or other 
r devices, ſuitable to the honour and dignity of the place, or 
the owner thereof, | 
h Gates, which are built for an entrance into a garden, or 
before the court - yard of a grand edifice, are open, and with- 
e out a pediment at top, having only two piers, one on each 
fide. The gateway is commonly ſecured with two iron 
wings, wrought with iron bars, or in foldages, with ſtro 
locks and bolts. The ornaments upon the piers of theſe ſort 
of gates are agreeable to the place where they ſtand ; if before 
a garden, with Cupids ſupporting a baſket of flowers, or elſe 
a cornucopia in their arms; if before a palace- yard, with my 
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phies of honour, with the images of lions, ſyrens, tygers, or 
ſometimes only with urns, globes, c. Of theſe fort of 
tes are ſeveral at the royal gardens at Hampton-court ; as 
ikewiſe at many other grand houſes and noblemens ſeats : 
you may view ſome before the houſes in Lincoln s- inn- fields, 
the duke of | Bedford's in Bloam/Oury-ſquare, Gray s-inn-gar- 
dens, the Temple, &c. The gate before Bedlam-hoſpital is 
worthy of particular notice. | 
Great doors are chiefly made to churches, halls, or to 
grand buildings, as are but rarely opened. They ought to 
ſquare, and twice ſo high as wide. They ſhould never 
be under fix feet, nor above eight feet wide, which will de- 
termine the height to be 12 or 16 feet. They are always 
placed in the middle-front of the wall, with an aſcent of 
ſeveral ſteps. In London we may take a ſurvey of the great 
doors of St. Pauls-Cathedral, and of many other, both pub- 
lick halls and private buildings. 

The little doors, as well for entrance, as within, ſhould, in 
breadth, never exceed five, nor be urider four feet, except in 
ordinary buildings, where three feet will be ſufficient. All the 
doors, both great and little, require as much ornament in their 
frames, as may anſwer the embelliſhments of the reſt of the 
building. In ſome apartments, to preſerve ſymmetry, are 
ſometimes made blinds, which, in the architrave, anſwer to 
the right door : between them is either a chimney, or a bed ; 
or in want of either, that vacancy. is furniſhed with a table, 
a ſcrutore, or a large picture. The doors ſhould, by right, 
front one another ; ſo that, being in the firſt apartment, one 
may have a viſto through every room, as. far as the further 
end of that floor. 


VI. Of Windows. 


HERE are various ſorts of them : in palaces, and 
other grand buildings, one or more capital window is 
commonly at the front of the ſecond ſtory. They are not only 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by their magnitude, but likewiſe 
by'their decorations, which is always more grand than that of 
the others. They likewiſe have a little balluſtrade before 
them ; on which account, the frame of the glaſs. is in ſome 
made with two wings, to open and ſhut at pleaſure. The 
Venetian 
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Venetian windows at the eaft and weſt ends of the Manſim- 


houſe, of the Tonic order, are well worth the attention of the 
curious. 
The windows ordinarily are to be always as high again 
45 apartments the windows ſhould not exceed the 
width of fix, nor be under four feet. ; 
The architrave ahout the windows ought to be plain, 
light, and without confuſion. Michael Angelo was wont to 
ut pillars for the architrave of windows, as thoſe of St. 
Peter's church at Rome: but this faſhion is not approved of, 
ſince pillars are not to be introduced in a building, but where 
they are large, and can ſerve for ſupporters, The width of 
the whole framing ſhould be no leſs than the third part of 
that of the window. | den 
Sometimes in high halls are ſquare windows placed over 
the ordinary ones, which are as high as broad, as thoſe 
in the —_—  } are ſome circular, or oval round. We 


may ſee theſe in ſeveral buildings in and about London and 


Weſtminſter ; as likewiſe ſuch as are called ox-eyes, which ſort 
of windows are always either round or oval, and are placed 
in the rogfs of houſes, | 


VII. Of Niches. 


Sinking in a wall, ſufficient to hold a ſtatue, is called a 
Niche. The handſomeſt are thoſe as are of a concave 
ſemi-circle, with which, and a ſhell, it is cloſed at top; 
they ought not to be much ornamented with ſculpture, and 
be, without the architrave, twice the height of their width, 
and with the ſame, three times. The niches in and about 
the Royal- Exchange are worthy to be taken notice of ; like- 
wiſe thoſe at the College of Phyſicians, and many other 
laces. e 8 

F There are alſo ſmall concave niches for buſtos, which may 
be decorated with more ornamental ſculpture than the for- 
mer. You ſee ſeveral buſtos placed in niches at Weftmin/ter- 
Abbey. In the grand room of Draper's-Hall the architect has 
contrived a large number of theſe fort of niches, but for what 
uſe he intended them I cannot determine ; ſince none of them 
are as yet honoured with a buſto, or any thing elſe. 


VIIL Of 
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vm. Of ch 


8 H E beauty of chimnies conſiſts chiefly in their archi. 
. trave, which ought always to be of ſtone, but beſt of 
all of marble: the architrave to the opening muſt, for the 
nerality, be plain; but if there be a pediment above it, 
t may be carved. Some place a buſto, others a looking. 
gals with a picture, or baſs-relievo, over it. The various 

ions in the architraves of chimnies give us no room in 
this introduction to enlarge upon them; the curious, there- 
fore, may take all the opportunities they can, of ſeeing them 
in ſuch edifices they can have acceſs to, and make a memo- 
randum of their different contrivances, i 


IX. Of Stairs. 


T adds grandeur to an edifice, when the aſcent to the 
door is with ſeveral ſteps : they ought not to be higher 
than ſix inches, nor leſs than one foot three inches in width, 
Before the entrance muſt be a broad ſpace, and one ſtep 
more to the entry of the door. The ſteps ſhould, if not 
of an extraordinary width, be of one piece. As ſuch ſteps, 
which lead to the front entrance of a building, greatly beau- 
tify it, various kinds have been invented b ae archi- 
tects. The meaneſt look have thoſe ſteps as lead ſtrait up to 
the door, with a low wall on each ſide; but a grand ap- 
pearance make ſuch as are not high, but very wide and ſpa- 
cious, embelliſhed on each ſides with ſtatues and obeliſks. 
As to the capital ſtairs within doors, a maſter-builder is to 
diſplay his genius and experience in the beſt manner he is 
able ; and we may judge of his performance from the fol- 
lowing obſervations. 1. By the place. 2. The form. 3. 
The — 4. The light. And, 5. The embelliſhments 
1. The beſt place for the grand ſtair · caſe is in the middle 
of the houſe, fronting the capital door: up-ſtairs muſt be 
a convenient room, out of which one may go, at leaft to 
three apartments; or, when fronting the fairs there is 2 
ſaloon, and on each fide an apartment, it is the more 


ant, 
M | 2, The 
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2. The form of a ſtair-caſe is beſt when contrived with 
ſtrait ſtairs, and with ſquare landing-places, of the ſame 
dimenſion with the ftairs. 

3. A ftair-caſe ought not to be under four feet wide: 


- a houſe of ſome conſequence ſhould have them five feet. In 


po they may extend that meaſure to twelve or more 
The ſteps in private, as well as publick buildings, 
ought not to be under five, nor above fix inches high. 

4. The light ſhould be conveyed to ftair-caſes as much as 
poſſible : the beſt light is that which fronts the landing- 
places. Some ftair-caſes receive the light after the Italian 
faſhion, by a ſky-light, or lantern. 

5. The embelliſhment of the ſtait-caſe conſiſts in hand- 
ſome rails, landing-places, and entriess The entrance, 
through an open 5 to a ftair-caſe, looks very agreeable. 
The cieling of a ſtair- caſe ſhould be wrought with ornaments 
of ſtucco, or plaiſter of Paris, embelliſhed with beautiful 
paintings: the ſide-wall ſhould be of the ſame taſte, of 
plaiſter of Paris, or painted. The rails are made either of 
curious iron work framed, or of mahogany, which laſt 
ſeems now to be the prevailing faſhion here in England. 


X. Of Palaces. 


Compleat palace requires the following parts. 
I. A palace-yard and ſpacious ſquare, convenient for 
a parade, and for the ſtanding of coaches ; the middle orna- 
mented with a fountain, or an obeliſk. 

2. A court-yard, which is ſurrounded with buildings, and 
paved with flat · ſtones. 

3. A court for the proviant waggons and horſes, and the 
attendants belonging to them, ſurrounded with low and 
ordinary lod | * 

4. A royal palace ſhould have another court, ſurrounded 
with grand and magnificent buildings. 

5. Behind the palace ought to be a large and beautiful 
pleaſure-garden. 

The buildings themſelves, in the principal courts, ſhould 
be ſo divided, that the lowermoſt floor may be allotted for 
domeſticks ; as cooks, butlers, &c. to be together. Two 
ſtories higher | ſhould comprehend four or five capital apart- 


ments, belides a large number of private lodging. 


Capital 
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Capital apartments ſhould at leaſt have an anti-chamber, 
a cabinet, a bed-chamber, and a wardrobe. | 

A prince's apartment requires a guard-chamber, anti- 
chamber, an audience-room, a cabinet, a bed chamber, and 
a wardrobe. _ | 
A royal apartment conſiſts in a guard-chamber, three or 
four anti-chambers, a drawing-room, an audience-room, a 
cloſet, a bed chamber, and a ward robe; likewiſe a chapel, 
for the performing of divine ſervice. F 

One or two grand halls for banquets, two ſtories high 
from the floor, with a gallery on vilaſters or columns. 

One or two leſſer halls or ball rooms. 

A long gallery, or ſaloon, with windows either on both 
ſides, or on one only, towards the gardens ; as the grand 
gallery at Verſailles, which has on the other fide, inſtead of 
windows, frames and pannels of looking-glaſs, in which 
the gardens are ſeen, as through the real windows. Theſe 
galleries are decorated with the fineſt carving, painting and 
gilding, and furniſhed with tables, vaſes, and other mot 
rich and valuable curioſities. - | 

A cabinet of rarities. - 

A library, and an arſenal or armory. 

To give a deſcription of all the before-mentioned articles 
would exceed the bounds of an introductory leſſon ; but, be- 
fore I conclude, ſomething ſhould be ſaid concerning gar- 
dens, and other places of pleaſure belonging to them. 


XI. Of Gardens. 

Compleat garden, well compoſed, comprehends fix di- 
viſions ;- viz, I. The pleaſure-garden, II. A kitchen- 
garden. III. An orchard. IV. A park. V. An orangery. 
And, VI. A managery. But before I deſcribe them, I ſhall 
give the reader ſome explanation of ſuch things as are com- 


monly obſerved in the beautifying of Gardens. Theſe are, 


1. Parterres. 2. Terraſſes. 3. Water-works. 4. Alleys. 
F. Treillages, or Lath-work. 6. Arbours. 7. Mounts. 
8. Grottos. 9. Orangery. 10. Mazes, or Labyrinths. II. 
Theatres. 12. Trianos, S. | 
1. Parterres, are ſuch borderings of box as encompaſs a 
ſpot of ground in the flower-garden, divided, by — 
| | pes, 
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ſhapes, into knots. The French parterres conſiſt in flouriſhes 
of good mould ons with but few flowers. The places 
between are ftrewed with ſand of various colours. Par- 
terres of graſs, or graſs-plats, are cut into various forms, 
of turf-graſs; the walks about them are of ſand or 
vel. 

93 Terraſſes, are raiſed places of earth, bordered either 
with ſtone, or turfed. The terraſs-walks in Lincoln Sinn-, 
and in Gray s-inn-gardens, are none of the meaneſt. 

3. Water-works : theſe are in moſt gardens, and may be 
divided in ftanding-water and fountains. The ſtanding- 
waters are the canals and fiſh-ponds; as the canal at Hamp- 
ton=court-gardens, the canal in St. Fames's-park, &c. Fountains 
are large baſons, ſhells, or the like, decorated with figures, 
from which iſſue forth ſtreams of various forms: the fountain 
of Diana in Buſhy-park, near Hampton-court, is one of the 
beſt I have ſeen in England : caſcades are water-falls, when 
contrived to fall from one baſon into another, or deſcendin 
from a river, run down from one ſtep to another, an 
empty themſelves, through pipes, into the meadows, or ad- 
joining river. 

4. Alleys, are capital walks in a garden; their beauty con- 
ſiſts in the length, breadth, and bordering of them ; the 
longer they are the better, the ends whereof muſt deter- 
mine in a pleaſant ſummer-houſe : obeliſks are likewiſe 
placed at the further end. The breadth of an alley, in the 
ſmalleſt gardens, ought not to be leſs than twelve feet: in 
grand gardens they are thirty or forty feet wide. "The bor- 
dering of an alley, is either with vaſes, wherein are orange- 
trees ; or with little dwarf-trees, with lime-trees, cheſnut, 
fir, or, where they can be had, cypreſs-trees, interſperſed 
with little fountains; or at leaſt with a common green 
hedge. It is to be obſerved, that an alley muſt be ſhelvin 
down on each fide, and the gravel be hard and cloſe boun 
by frequent rowling. | | 

5. Treillages, are either partitions with decorations of lath- 
work, laid acroſs one another of planed laths, mimicked as 
much as poſſible after architecture, and then painted green; 
or they are high hedges, cut even and ſquare. 

6. Arbours: both they and the paſſage to them are of 
lath-work, planted with ever-greens, 

9 | 7. Mounts. | 
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7. Mounts. Theſe are ſometimes raiſed in agreeable 
figures, from whence one may have a large proſpect over the 
garden. There is one in the gardens of the royal palace at 


fon. 
8 of ſome ſort of which I already have given a 
deſcription, are ſubterraneous apartments, in imitation of 
hollow caverns, where weary trayellers reſort for refreſhment 
and ſhelter from the ſcorching heat of the fun. They are for 
the generality lined with flint, embelliſhed with ſtones of 
various colours, with oar, ſhells, coral, imitated or real ; 
looking-glaſs, and other things, as may add a wild confuſed 
medley, and interſperſed with figures of men, beaſts, birds, 
fiſhes, reptiles, &c. which ſpaut water at the turning of a 
certain cock. Another fort of grottoes are of a more grand 
taſte, diſtinguiſhed by the name of fatyrick. Theſe are com- 
poſed of large rugged ſtones, in a wild and ruſtick taſte. The 

ollows are furniſhed with water-ſpouts, ſome. aſcending, 
orthers running down, There are likewif: in ſeveral places 
large ſtatues of Hercules, and other heathen. deities, all in- 
termixed in a careleſs, 75 grand and magnificent taſte. 

9. Orangeries, or Green-houſes, wherein not only the 
orange but all other foreign trees and exotick plants are kept, 
and nurſed all the Winter, in order to keep them from being 
hurt by the froſt or the injury of the weather. They are ge- 
nerally built of ſtone. or brick. In common gardener's 
grounds they are of timber. Moſt gentlemen's gardens here 
in England have grand and handſome Green-houſes. The 
Green-houſe at Chelſea phyſick-garden is none of the mean- 
eſt, and well worthy of being notice of, 

10. Mazes, or Labyrinths, are known to every body, al- 
tho they are not ſo common as in Holland, nor fo grand and 
coſtly as thoſe in France. The Labyrinth at Yer/ailles has 
not its equal in the world. The curious may view them in 
copper prints, not without much admiration and plea- 
ſure, Copies may be had of the prints at the print-ſhops in 

14. Theatres, are ſpacious places on ſome eminence from 
the ordinary ſituation of the garden. I hey are commonly 
plentifully furniſhed with fine ſtatues and fountains, and 
chiefly cantrived for a delightful proſpect. 


12. Trianos, 


Scho e Ants; ay 
12. Trianos, are low buildings, in woods and ſhady Places, 
for refreſhment. The 7alians" have them in moſt gardens- 
The Germans in lieu of them build Hermitages. One of the 
latter may be viewed in the royal gardens at Richmond, which 
was built by her late majeſty queen Caroline of glorious me- 


"IT Garden-halls, are large, beautiful, and with green- 
encircled places, it being the alkeenblage of at leaſt eight alleys, 
which there meet together as in the center. Theſe places are 
ſo ordered that near them are cloſe arbours for ſhelter. The 
ground muſt be ſmooth, hard, and clean; lights or torches 
are contrived round about, to illuminate the place, when there 


- is to be a ſupper, ball, or other entertainment at night. Thus 


much of pleaſure- gardens. 


II. With reſpect to kitchen-gardens, they have hitherto 
not been thought worthy of particular notice, till Lewis the 
Great cauſed one to be raiſed adjoining to the pleaſure- gardens 
at Verſailles, to ſhew that a kitchen-garden may afford to en- 
tertain a curious beholder with ſymmetry, and other pleaſing 
and delightful objects. This muſt be obſerved, that all bor- 
derings of the walks be compoſed of uſeful ſhrubs, and dwarf 
trees, which are kept low by cutting, to prevent their ſhads 
ſpreading too far, except it be towards the eaſt and north, 


Where thoſe cold winds, that blow from thence, muſt be 


kept back as much as poſſible, either by a wall or high 
trees. 1 4 3 hab 7 CLF 9 6 271 19 

UI. Orchards, have been, and are, for the generality, as 
little regarded with reſpect of affording pleaſure, as the kit- 
chen-gardens; yet, conſidering the vaſt variety of fruit - trees, 

no doubt but they might be ſo ordered in their diſpoſition, as 
to vie with any pleaſure- garden Whatever. 
10 5 wy FI & 4% + He . b. 197117 1818 by 
IV. A Park, is an incloſure of a wood or foreſt, divided 
into alleys or fine walks; it is commonly ſituated beyond the 
pleaſure-garden,'ſo as for the two grand alleys to meet oppoſite 
dne another; as is the park adjoining to Hampton- court gar- 
= A parks are commonly ſtored with — game. 
There is likewiſe à long canal, which, at proper diſtances, is 
r. I, ti T decorated 
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decanted with Hatues, or vaſes, with exotick plants or ſhrubs, 
ute ganal is generally 8 pleaſure-barge. 0 


V. In ſome, but very few places, are found particular 
ty of a garden; they are ſunk quite down in the ground, and 
only open towards the ſouth. About this place are raiſed 
terraſſes, along which, in the Summer ſeaſon, the largeſt 
trees in proper veſſels are ranged, intermixed with ſtatues and 
ſmall fountains. < pF | | 


VI. Menagerie, is à garden divided in ſeveral courts, where- 
in ate kept various forts of foreign animals, quadrupedes, 
birds, and fowls. The cages wherein they are kept are either 
faced with wire or iron rails, according to the magnitude or 
herceneſs of: the creatures they contain. In the middle of 
that garden is a baſon, incloſed with a wire cage, for water- 
fowls, and water-birds. The Menagerie in the gardens of 
Fer ſailles are well worth a traveller's notice, 


UI. Of Bridger. © | 


A theſe buildings are frequently met with in our journies, 
A. it will be proper to take ſome notice of them before | 
conclude this ſhort introduction to Architecture. There 
are principally two ſoris, the one built of wood, the other 
of ſtone. * The wooden draw-bridges, over the grafts or 
ditches of fortifications, are built ſtrait and even, and the 
Piers thereof are likewiſe of timber. The wooden bridges 
over rivers are of three different kinds: x. Some are built 
wih only one arch, and without piers, 2. Others are built 
with ſtone, piers for ſupporting the timber-work, 3. Others 
again, both bridge and piers, are built of timber a ITbe 
moſt elegant of taſte and workmanſhip has but of late been 
zreQted on the river Thamm. That at Walton,: begun in the 
year 1747, and finiſhed in 17 50. conſiſts of four ſtone piers, 
und three large arches of beams, and-jaifts uf Wood, ſtrongly 
boynd with lron pins and cramps. Beſides theſe three large, 


4 
11 


Here are five other arches of brick- work, on eacb ſide, to 
make de albent and gefecnt the moe caly, but there 
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flows water under them, except in great floods of land- waters 
coming down the river. | 2 e 

The wooden bridge over the river Thames near Hampton- 
wart, is Nkewiſe of admirable ſtructute, and well worthy tha 
n of the curious. "0 

e bridges are either made with one, ot ſeveral, arches'z 
the former are admirable for the grandeur of their appearanct 

and artful contrivance, but are not fo commodious, on ac- 
count of the aſcent towards the middle. Thoſe with ſeveral 
arches are fo contrived as to have the capital arch in the mid- 
dle, and an equal number of the reſt on each fide thereof. 
London-bridge has for ſome ages bore the ſway of fame, not 
only here in England, but all over Europe; but is now very 
much leſſened ſince the building of We/ftminfler=bridge, which 
is looked upon; for its grandeur and magnificence, ' as the 
only maſter-piece of that kind in the world ; the firſt pile 
whereof was driven in 1738, and the whole was finiſhed and 
ready to be opened for — in 1747, when it was found 
that one of the piers was ſinking ; and ſome ftones falling 
out of the arch, it was thought neceſſary to take off that 
arch, and to rebuild it with propet precaution and care, and 
Now. 17, 17 s it was opened, having been retarded for 
three * has, beſides the middle arch; fix others on 
euch fide, and one under each abutment, : K 


xin. Of Churches. 


A Church, when eompleatly bullt after the rules of archf- 
tecture, and the modern taſte and faſhion; ought to be 
compoſed of the following articles: 1. A portico, or hall. 
g. One or two towers. 3. The middle iſle. 4. The fide iſles. 
4. The choir. 6, One or two veſtry- rooms. 2 5 


1. The portico, is a place under cover, before the weſt- 
a of the door, as the grand portico at the weſt-entrance 
of Sr. PauPs cathedral, beſides the two leſſer portieos at the 
ſouth and north entrance of that church; the fine portico 
of "the church of Sr. Martin's-in-the-flelds, likewiſe that of 
8% Paul's, Covent-garden, and Chrift-church, Spital-fields. 
Halls are inſtead of porticos, ' commonly under the belfry, 


Where people, coming K. of the rain, may put off their 
1 | 
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cloaks, and put themſelves in order, before they enter the 
body of the church. 

2. Towers, are of two kinds, I. They are either placed 
on each ſide of the portico or hall, or built over the hall with 
a dial and a ſet of bells; as are the towers at the weſt en- 
trance of He/tmin/ter-abbey,. and on each fide the weſt portico 
of St. Pauls cathedral. 2. Some churches, beſides the towers 
have cupolas, as is the cupola of St. Paul's, and the church 
of St. Stephen Walbrook ; which laſt church is reckoned to 
be Sir Chriſtopher Wren's maſter piece, and the moſt perfect 


and compleateſt building for architecture in all Europe. 


3. The middle iſle. 

4. The. fide iſles, r 
5. The choir, which, in larg cathedrals, is parted from 
the middle iſle, by either a wall, or elſe with braſs or iron 
rails. Over the entrance into the choir i is commonly the or- 
gan. The choir ſhould be as long again as it is broad, and 
of a ſemi-circle-round at the eaſt end. In the middle of the 
choir, in cathedrals ſtands the reading-deſk, as in St. Pau! 
and We/tminſter-abbey 3 but in moſt other churches the read- 

ing-deſk is below the pulpit, and the clerk's pew adjoining 
lower to it. At the further, or the caſt end, ſtands the com- 
munion:table, which part of the church is dickinguiſhed from 
the reſt, by the architecture, carving, gilding, and painting, 
and in moſt churches furniſhed with beautiful, rand, and 
magnificent altar- pieces, as that of "marble in "It, flminſter- 
abbey, not to mention many other beautiful . in 
the churches about London and ¶minſter. ; 

5. The veſtries, are ſmall apartments for the conveniency 
of the clergy, wherein are kept the ſurplices, and where 
they prepare themſelves for performing divine ſervice. 

The embelliſhment of churches. ſhould conſiſt: of arched 


roofs, but ſeldom with flat cielings ; thoſe arches muſt reſt 
either on Koman or Corinthian pillars,. which orders afford a 
eat variety of ornamental. carving and embelliſhments. 
No other but theſe orders ſhould be admitted within churches; ; 
the out-ſide may be of any other order. 
I ſball conclude, with adviſing the curious reader to inſped 
* moſt famous, both publick and rug edifices, in and 
About London ** ne an . 
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The church of St. Peter's, or Meſtminſter-abbey, deſerves, 
in my humble opinion, the pre- eminence of all the reſt, not 
only on account of its ſtructure and antiquity, but likewiſe 
of the many fine monuments it contains, both in the iſles. 
and in king Henry the VIIth's chapel. It is built after the 
Gothick order. CLONING * 2 
St. Paul's, the cathedral of London, is reckoned, next to 

St. Peter's at Rome, one of the grandeſt churches in Europe. 

The whole is compoſed after the Roman order, except the 

wood work of both the ſide iſles of the choir, 

The Temple church, St. Fames's church, St. Martin's-in- 
the-fields, Chrift - church, in Spital- fields, and moſt other 
churches within the cities and ſuburbs of London and Me- 
minfler ; and to inform himſelf of what is moſt remarkable 
to be obſerved in every one of them, that, in caſe he travels 
abroad in foreign countries, he may give ſome account of the 
beauty and elegancy of architecture of the churches in his 
own country. | Is 
With reſpect to other publick, as well as private, grand 
buildings, we may find more of them here in England than 
in any other country whatever, if we will give ourſelves the 
trouble to viſit and inſpect them with attention. Withia the 
city of London we have the Royal-exchange, the Manſion-houſe, 
the Eaſt-india- houſe, the South-ſea-houſe, the Cuſtom-houſe, 
the Guildhall, the College-of- Phyſicians, Bartholomew's-hoſpi- = 
tal, Drapers-hall, Merchant-Taylors-hall, Goldſmiths-hall, and 
many others belonging to the ſeveral companies of citizens. 
In and about Vęſiminſter we may ſee the Banguetting- houſe of 
Whitehall, the Horſe-guards, the Treaſury, the Aumiraliy, the 
New-bridge, the Duke of Mariboraugh's, and Buckingham- 
houſe in the Park, and many other grand and noble edi- 
fices in Piccadilly, Pall-mall, St. e 9562) Hanover- 
ſpare: Groſvenor-ſquare, Red-lion-ſquare, Lincoln's-inn-fields, 


Of Paintings: 


AINTING and ſculpture being ſo nearly united with 
& architecture, that he who cannot form a tolerable judg- 
ment of the former, will fall much ſhort of the pleaſure in 
viewing the beauties or deformities of a grand building, to 
. 6 F ; fs. Ah what 
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what he doth that has made ſome progreſs in the knowled 
of that art; therefore I ſhall preſent the reader with a ta 
thereof : if it be agreeeble to his palate, it will be of no hurt, 
but great benefit to him; if not, let him refuſe it. | 
To attain to a true ju t of the art of painting, one 
ought firſt to be informed of its ſeveral parts: the firſt is to 
know the materials, on what, and with what, a picture is 
painted: the firſt is done either on oil-cloth, or on a freſh 
plaiſtered wall in ſteſco, or on wood, ſtone, and all ſorts of 
metals, as gold, ſilver, pewter, copper, brafs, tc, or on 
glaſs, on parchment, or paper. 


1. Oil-cloth paintings are, for the generality, done with 
eil-colours, firſt brought to light in 1410, by two brothers, 
Fohn and Hubert ven Eych, in Flanders. 

2. Paintings in freſco, on a freſh plaiſtered wall, are ex- 
poſed to the open air; they are done either with ſize or oil, 
mixt with no other but earth colours. The manner of per- 
forming it is this: firſt, the painter draws and colours his 
deſign on a paper, joined together with paſte, to the ſize the 
picture is to be, then cuts it into as many pieces as he judges 
one of them may be done in at a time. Then cauſing 
the plaiſterer to lay on that part of the wall, which muſt be 
thorough dry, the bigneſs of any one of theſe pieces, very 
ſmooth and even, with fine mortar, the painter traces, draws, 
and colours his deſign according to his model. The colours 
will, in the beginning, look faded, but raiſe to their original 
beauty by degrees when dry. | 
It was, in former ages, the 
wooden pannels ; they alſo uſed to glue linnen cloth on 
boards, then laying over that a fine plaiſter of Paris, painted 
the 1 with Water polours, and glazed it over with 4 
varn | £5, | | 

Some paintings are done on marble, ſtone, porphyry, jaſ- 
per, gold, filver, copper, &c. and ſome painters make fre- 
quently uſe of the ſpots in the marble or other ſtones, and 
preſerve them ſo as to make part of the ſhades in the pic- 
On glaſs, painting was originally only performed with 

fize-colours, but this being of no duration in the open air, 
it was at length brought to that perfection we now "a 10 0 
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formed in, by fire, 16/45 to ſtand proof againſt the inelemen- 
ey of the weather, and time itſelf. Of this ſee more in vol. I. 

Painting on parchment, ivory, or paper, is done with 
water=colours ; that is; with ſuch colours as are tempered 
with gum arabick and white ſugar-candy, and is called the 
art of painting in miniature. A little treatiſe of that art, 
and to attain it without a maſter, is fold by Mr. Hodges, neur 
London-bridge. © | | a 

The fecond part, or divifion of the art of painting, is ac. 
cording to the contents of the picture, which are, either 
hiſtory, wherein the petſons or , reprefented on the 
foregoing ground, ought to be bold and highly finiſhed, thoſe 
at a diſtance, together with the landſkip, if there be ons, 
muſt be dotie mote ſlight, and with fainter colours. by fas. 

A landſkip, well painted, will reprefent itſelf with a natu- 
ral and agreeable proſ ſo that one may judge of the ſea- 
ſons of the year, or the time of day, the weather, and know 
even the place itſelf after which it was painted. Hiftory and 
figures may be admitted in landſkips, but fo as not to be pre- 
dominant; on that account thoſe therein repreſented ought to 
be ſmall at ſome diftance, and but lightly finiſhed. 

' Still-life, is a repreſentation of inanimate beings, as flow= 
ers, fruit, dead game, likewiſe all manner of food, books, 
muſical and other inſtruments, &c. which are laid either in 
_ or confuſion on a table, or any thing elſe, and painted 
Portraits, or coutiterfeits, are paintings after the life, 
wherein perſons of both ſexes are imitated to age, cotplex+ 
ion, and wearing apparel, fo as to be known at firft fi 
The common fizes for portraits are diſtinguiſhed by 1. The 
three quarter. 2. The kit-cat. And, 3. The whole length. 
The firſt ſhews only the head and part of the body down to 
the waiſt. The ſecond, from the head to the Knees. And, 
the third, the whole body, from head to foot. | 

Battle-pieces, are fuch as repreſent an engagement of two 
ies in the field of battle, by which ſeveral painters have 
n their art to admiration by the ſtrength of their ima- 


gination. | ; 
Others have excelled in hunting-pieces, and repreſent . 


- Otle*. 


Chace iu a very lively r manner. 
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Others again have gained their fame and reputation by 
paintin animals, as horſes, cow, ſheep, Cc. as near 
o the life as poſſible. 
Some, have made choice to ſhew their talent in painting 
birds and poultry. | 158 | 

Others again in groteſque. Their talent lays in painting 
twiſted foilages and all ſorts of branches and leafs, by meer 
imagination, without being confined to nature : they exhibit 
in their pieces a mixture of various kinds of beaſts, birds, 
flowers, fruit, urns, lamps, and other things of antiquity, as 
likewiſe ſyrens, ſatyrs, ſphynxes, maſques, muſical inſtru- 
ments, or whatever may have an affinity with the ſubject the 
painting is intended for. | 

In all paintings which preſent themſelves to our view, we 
ought firſt well and carefully to examine the capital figures, 
whether the proportion of them is juſt, eſpecially in women 
and children ; whether the fore ſhortening of them is true, 
and agreeable to nature; whether the more diſtant grounds, 
on which the figures ſtand, have their proper ſize and per- 
ſpective. 
y. muſt inſpect into the light and ſhadow of a picture. 
Moſt painters, in their original pieces, take the light from 
the left to the right hand; but, in paintings on walls in 
apartments, the artiſt contrives the light to fall from the win- 
dows thereof. £ 
In examining the ſeveral principal parts of a painting, done 

from nature, we muſt firſt conſult, whether the invention 
and argument flows from general knowledge; whether the 
painter was, familiarly acquainted with antiquity, with hiſto- 
I, and poetical narrations, with geometry, opticks and per- 
ſpective; whether the things repreſented in the picture are 
according to nature, or the habits of the figures to the cir- 
cumſtanges and faſhion of the time. | 
' We muſt examine ſymmetry and proportion, whether the 
hand is fitted anſwerable to the ſize of the body, and whe- 
ther all the other limbs are in agreeable harmony and order 
one to the other ; for beauty is real, where the joints, and 
om part of the body, have a due proportion one with the 
other. G | 
In the next place, we muſt take notice and examine the 
colouring in à picture; there are two ſorts of colouring 3 
| | N 
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the one is called Claro-obſcuro, or grey in grey, tho' the colour 
be either blue, red, green or yellow, but ſhadowed from 
the lighteſt to the deepeſt ſhnade. The. other is done with 
a variety of colours after nature, to which every thing repre- 
ſented in the picture muſt be agreeable; they muſt almoſt, 
in a manner, deceive the eye: we muſt obſerve whether the 
colours are ſo diſpoſed as to help each other in their luſtre g 
as red and green, yellow and blue, and ſo. forth. In capital 
pieces we muſt imprint in our memory the guſt of different 
maſters, ſo as to diſtinguiſh the one from the other, by their 


— 


manner of deſigning and colouring. | 
_ Having made thoſe obſervations, as above, we muſt fur- 
ther, in a hiſtory-piece, examine whether the repreſentation 
of it is according to authentick relation of the ſame z whe- 
ther the drapery of the figures are according to the time they 
were painted in, and the faſhion of the country; whether 
the animals, trees, plants, birds, &c. be of the natural pro- 
duct thereof. We muſt mind whether the characters are 
judiciouſly diſtinguiſhed; ſo that a clown may not be intro- 
duced in the character of a prince, nor a prince in the 
character of a clown. I here call to mind an Za/t-Friefland 
painter, who had a mind to ſhew his ſki!] in painting the hi- 
ſtory of Anthony and Cleopatra, he made choice of the Shout, or 
chief magiſtrate of the town, to repreſent Anthony, in a Frieſ- 
land dreſs, fitting at a table, with a crown on his head, and 
a vaſt variety of dainties before him; next to him he placed 
the Shout's wife, in the character of Cleopatra, likewiſe in a 
Frie/land dreſs, with a coronet on her head, and with one 
large pearl ear-ring in one of her ears, holding the other 
between her fingers over a cup, He allo introduced him- 
ſelf, his wife and children, waiting on them at table. 
This was told me for a true ſtory, by one who confeſſed he 
had ſeen the picture, and that it was eſteemed, by the poſ- 
ſeſſor of it, of great value: he ſaid the picture was highly 
fniſhed ; but whether it was for that, or the oddneſs of the 
deſign, ſo valuable, he could not be poſitive. We muſt 
likewiſe inſpect into the paſſions of the perſons repreſented, 
and gather from their faces the emotions of their heart: 
as for example; grief, anger, deſpair, Cc. See plate II. 
Fig: 4» 5, Cc. The famous Le Brun has excelled in this 

article, eſpecially in his painting of Alexander's tent. * 
| | | t 
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At this tithe En can boaſt s gemus , of this kind, 
 Keporior in talents to any other in 'Exregpe ; and whoſe curious 
prints, as well as his original paintings of them, will be the 
wonder, #Roniſhmient, and admiration of future ages, 
In landſkips we mult eamine, Whether the ity and the 
cblouring of "whe kindftip, Mkewiſe the time of the day, and 
the Madowing, cortelpond, and are agreeable to each other. 
For if a morhing or evening piece ſhould caft a ſhort ſha- 
dow, ir would de a fault; 155 word it de pruiſe· worthy, to 
exhibit bright and garing colours,” whert the furt is Hhining 
ſult „at noon-day. 

oo many houſes and figures W 4 landſkip ought to be 


ground, except the painter introduces, in his deſign, fome 
Tuckerus of antiquity. The tracts of ground muſt be fo or- 
gered; that they may be viewed, beyond one another, agree- 
able to nature; ſo that a river may not ſeem to run up hill, 
| of w flow towards a place that ** Hinder i in courſe. The 
es in landſkips ought not to be with brighter, 

buy ect, — than the landſkip. roy 2 
Portraits, or Coutiterfeits, muſt be peintec in ſuch a man- 
ner that the face and hands may be the admiration of its 
beholders; next to which is the drapery, which, however ſo 
well finiſhed, ought not to draw off the attention from the 

ace and hands: whatever elſe is added to a portraiture, as 
trees, houſes, _ or the like, muſt be done very 
flight and dar N oy 
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A8 aready been taken notice of, how performed: but 

there is another method to 8 it in the a 
manner. The wall is blacked all over with burned ſtraw, or 
charcoal, beat to powder in a mortar, and mixed with fize : 
when dry it is ſtrongly white-waſhed ; this being likewiſe 
dried, the artift, with proper tools, ſcratches his deſign into 
the white for the black to appear, and ſhadows it with bold 
| ſtrokes, to admiration, in the nature of graving or etching. 


* Mr, Ager. 


avoided, und by no means to be admitted upon the fore- 
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tlemen, as intend to qualify themſelves for con- 
rs in paintings, will do well, firſt to be ac- 
l 

| — performances: and, whenever he has an opportunity 
to ſee a hne collection of pictures, let him not neglect to 
—— enquiry by what maſter the one painting, or the other, 
reſents itſelf to his view, is done by, and to note it down 

is memorandum- book. The following compendious liſt 

— the moſt celebrated painters may, perhaps, be of ſome 


ſervice to ſuch gentlemen as are not nie with, of in 
poſſeſſion of, one larger. | 


LL, 


TTALIAN'S. 


N hiſtory, among innumerable others is the moſt cele- 
 & brated | Urbin, an Italian. Moſt of his works 
are in Rome and Flerence : he has likewiſe done many pieces 
for other countries. At Hanptan court are the ſeven famous 
cartoons of his performance. He died 1520, aged 37 years, 
In his deſigns he was very correct, and his ſtudy Wwaly in his 
draperies, much after the antique. _ 

2. Michael Angelo, died 1 564, go, He cello in 
naked figures in his paintings. Mo of his works are cone 
at Rome and Florence, 

3. Titians Uccello, died 1576, aged 96. His beindngs, 
in his younger years, are delicate and agreeable, both near 
and at a diſtance ; but thoſe done in his latter years, at ſome 

diſtance only. His works are chiefly done at Ferrera, 
Mantua, and many other places, particularly at Venice. 
4+ Giacome Tintoretto, died 1.594, aged 82. He was very 
nich of invention, and moſt of his paintings he did * 


Venice 


co Paul Veroneſe, died 1 588, aged 50. He painted us 
laborious pieces, with a multitude of hgures : he ex- 
celled in draperies, and moſt of his work is done at 


Venice and Verona ; yet be bas painted likewiſe in ſeveral 
other places, | | | 
a | 5 6. Gul 
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6. Giulio Romano, Raphael's diſciple, died 1 546, aged 54. 
He imitated his maſter very cloſe- He was happy in his 
inventions. He has done — work at Rome ; but the moſt 
in-AMaittnua |. oh nn 

7. Anibal Carracero, died 1699, aged 54. He excelled 
chiefly in al freſco, wherein he imitated the famous Cor- 
regio, both in bold deſigning, and uncommon poſition and 
poſtures, Moſt of his works are done at Rome. 

8. Pietro Beretini de Cortona, aged 60, was famous about 
1635. He excelled chiefly in cieling - pieces. His ſingle 
paintings are very ſcarce to be met with-: ried and Florence 
have the moſt of his performances. 

9. Garlot, lived at Venice, and n in | naked * 
which he did to admiration. 


"P/R\E'N CH \ | 


. MON Vruet, has painted much at Paris; and, as 
it were, introduced the right art thereof in that city, 
among the reſt of the French painters. He died 1649. 
._ 11, Nicolaus Pauſſm, died 1665, aged 70. He imitated 
Raphael in deſigning, and Titian in colouring. He painted 
much at Paris, but more at Rome, where he chiefly reſided. 
12. Charles le Brun, an excellent French painter, died 
1690. His paintings are of admirable beauty, both for de- 
ſigning and colouring. The moſt of his performances are 
at Paris and Verſailles. 
13. Euſtache le Sieur, died 1655, aged 38, a diſciple of 
Viiet. His paintings are chiefly at Pari 
14. Blanchart, died 1638, a native of Paris, where are 
_ of his performances. He was excellent for his co- 
ourin | 
15. als Mignard, died 1695. He excelled in hiſtory, 
and was, next to Le Brun, very pleaſant and beautiful in his 
— 
vel Coypel, was director of the academy of painters 
at Paris who, together with his ſon, excelled in pleaſant 1 in- 
ventions and beautiful colouring. 
17. Jean Juvenet, one of the moſt famous French hiſtory- 
painters. 
18, Philip Champagne, has painted much at Paris. 2 
19. K 
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109. dan and Cornoille, two celebrated hiſtory-painters, 
made themſelves efteemed by their reer at r | 

34 CT 
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oe van Lea died oy: and 71. In his 
paintings is this mark” wo His . oxcelleicy 
was in draperies. 

21. Peter Paul Rubens, died 1640, ag ed 6y. He had 1 
peculiar method of colouring, almoſt inimitable He ex- 
celled in the expreſſion of the paſſions,” and in naked bodies, 
both of men, women and children. His paintings are held 
in high eſteem. He not only painted in the Netherlands,” but 
likewiſe in Rome, Mantua, Paris, Madrid and London,” The 
fine cieling of the binquening-doals of Whitehall is of hig 
performance. img bib 

22. Gerhard Hundhorſt, died 7660 aged 8 He painted 
with dark yet pleaſant ſhades. Moſt of his performances 
were at Nome, and near the Hag we in Holland. He bas 
3 made himſelf famous by his pencil here in England. 

Jacob Jordan, died 1660, aged 78. He was inde- 
fatigable in his endeavours to gain the reputation of a more 
eminent painter than Rubens. His chief performances are at 
Auen on cine and about the . 


GERMANS, 


a; ALBERT Direr,. whoſe mark is 55 died 1528, 
aged 57, was a great maſter in draperies: his 
genius was univerſal, both with reſpect an and ute 
ting his deſigns in wood, Gel. 
25. Chriſtopher Amberger, lived” about 1 5 30. He ex- 
celled in at Freſco. Of his Fan, are the nigh ab 
Aug ſburg and Munich. 

26. Matthetu von Ahaſfmaburg, died 1510. One of the 
beſt German hiſtory-painters; His chief performances are'at 
Francfort, Mentz, Eiſenach, and other places in Ger mam. 

27. Han Holbine, the elder, has n n in Augſe- 
burg. He was famous in 1499 · 9 2 * 

28. Hans Halbine, the younger, made himſelf. tand by 
his 5 painting at Baſil; from whence he came into —_— | 


e 
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and was in high eſteem at court, Hie died 1554, aged $6. 
| He was admired by the /tq/zas painters, who endeavoured to 
| imitate him in his colouring. 


| 29. Chriſtopher Stun te, died 1 94 He * t himſelf re- 
| 2 by painting al * Oey works are at 


1 30. Adar Aer, zxealled - in | frapeties — ſmall 
: he likewiſe paitned very good night-pjeces, He died 


; aged 50. 

Jain l. alias Ban. He painted. i in imitation of Poul 
2 His chief performanęes are at Venice and Amſterdam, 
ths! he yas a native of 0 G 
2, Rembramd de Ryn, died in Amfter dum. He had 6:pe- 
ouligr method bath in bis painting and etching, and main - 
taived, that a painter ought 0 copy nothing but nature. He 
did portraits to a ſtriking likeneſs, and excelled. in painti 13 

di 


of. — — A eee be ee where he 


} _ e Strata, af: Prague, 4 died in the both 
| year of his age. His paintings are beautiful, and his inven- 
tions pleaſant! and agreeable. He painted large hiſtory- 

pieces, in which he endeayoured: to imitate nature. Moſt of 
| his performances are at Prague. 


2 
_ 
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Joachim de Nen, alc died 1684. aged 58. He made 
himſelf very famous by painting at ſeveral illuſtrious courts, 
His works are the admiration of the curious at Rome, Franc- 
70 Munich, Saltzburg, Vienna and Holland. 


2 


oh. Henr. Sebi al, of Augſburg, born 1619. He 
! in beautiful, colouring, His works a chiefly at 
| Arch, Fellnlurg, Inforuck: and. Aug ſurg. 

j "= landſkips, the moſt excellent among the Bala are 


A e aer . who: chiefly painted at Name, 
and Titian, were the beſt —— in their 


g 'of landſkips were but little regarded 
painters, Wag excelled * in hiſtory- 
Pie 


22 died-ni-Bg years ofoge. - He bad 
ani excellent hand at colouring. his fie, and the firſt that 
brought Ee landſkips mann the [tutian 
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3. Giacomo de Ponte Baſſano, flouriſhed in 1608 He painted 
chiefly at Venice, and his „ eſpecially in night pieces, 
are much 75 of Nap ij 

4; Kaluaton Reſa, Pa eh pln 
at Ke.. 

5. Cievanni gamen, of Antyarp, lived and RY to paint 
in Italy, and _— in N We made, the Italian 
6." DORDON, formerly direddar of ahe bre 

| B of painting. He has painted much in landſkips 
Rome, and all over ſtahy; at Perit and other. places in 
2 alſo at mee - e hah. of Dari 

. Champagne a were in dem at Haris, 

22 of their excellent painting of Pug candor 0 were 
Fore eſt, Heroult, Paraſſel and Bahn | 

Of Natherlandiſh lang painters 0 are the mt aue. 
. CORNEL. Molinier, of Aatwery, died 1603. Rabe 
| a quick and accurate hand, and excelled in trees. 
95 Lone Gafſel, excelled in landfips, tho' they are done 
with a flight hand. He chiefly. painted at Bruſſels. _ oY 

10, Jaca Grimmmer, of Antwerp, excelled in ſkies... 

11. him Pateniar, of Dinant, not only painted Gon 
landſkips, but introduced: very good figures in them. 

12. Paul. Brial, ol 3 died 1622. He painged 
chiefly at Rome, and his: pieces 
13. Petr. ds Lair, alias I Be died 1650, aged 60, 
* in ſmall landſkips, herein he enpreſſed gvery 
thing 80 Weg Br ſome of his pieces js not _ 
an inch ſquare, ioted chiefly at Nm re 
death, at Haerlem, N W | Sik 
14. Mill. Banne, was one of 'the. beſt landfkip-peinters, 
He has painted much in the Netherlaride, Warn 1 
eee r 


. WN . 


ate, the ſmall, very valuable. 
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— Ty eit £54 15 wi bats ar 4 8 v0 Ne, Ty 

'L us ae g IC | 
Of Germans, Pan 

15. Ces hs G., of Lorrnin, has ehiefly bende; 4 


— but his works are diſperſed all over Europe. 

Job. Will. Bawer, died 1640. He was an- eee 

Nie genius for —— inventions, Hot only” in ages, 
ere painting in general; 7 

>: ene, who already has ag / = notice of 

Wi the hiſtory-painters, in png of his landſkips 

excelled in night · pieces. N 
18. Harmes, of Brun n excelled in Ne a good 


E. in his land(kips. | ae Q | 
2 1 ust 1931 . * 5 6 141 th C5 
In pertraitere-amtin bave excelled. in Tray, 


F1TIAN, ho already has? bee mentioned among 
the Hiſtory-painters 3 as as likewiſe, > öl V4 | 
2. Tinterot. TIC 
. Marietta Tinterotta's be who died I 590, 3 20, 
at Venice; painted moſt excellent portraits of great families. 
4. Dominico Beccafurnio, died 1 549, aged he He painted 
a good likeneſs in his * but bis. tions in them 
were not extraordit 
S. Sebaſtian Bombellt, was the moſt W portrait=painter, 
in bis time, in Ray He painted moſt in-Yerice ;' and moſt 
of the illuſtrious perſons who reſided there, had their pictures 
drawn by him. His pieces are done with à very ien and 
ſoft coloufing; and the eyes very lively. || 
Of che French portrait- painters have been famed, Migniart 
al Richout ;' as likewiſe Ferdinand and Le Feort' al! moſt 
excellett maſters.” Lagrillirie has likewiſe gained great 
tenowit 'by his incomparable colouring." N 


2170 19 11 1 1 * 


10 / Netherland brit hee ore the — famed, 


+3. . 180 1 rf 


6, G1D1US: ire won Hee died 7508. He 
2 ee ever . 598. {91 
7. Martin de Vos, died 1604: He painted: his- portraits 

lively. Moſt of his work was done at the city of 


; 8. Fere- 


re- 


| — Geena, Holland, and the Netherlands. 
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8. Jeremiah de M ingen, of Bruſſels, died 1748. He 
painted, for the moſt part of his life, at Pranefort. | 
9. Cornelio Kettel, made himſelf diftinguiſhed for. face- 
painting, not only in Holland, but likewiſe in England. 

10. 22 anſon Mierveld, of Delft, died 1658. He 
is ſaid to have painted upwards of 10,000 portraits, 
11. Gabriel de Hundor/t, who being a good hiſtofky-painter, 
excelled at laſt in painting of counterfeits. 


12. Anthony van Dyke, the moſt famous portrait-painter, 
died 1641. He followed the manner of Titian, and has 


reputation by his paintings in England, Venice, 


The German face- or pottrait-painters, have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in this branch, and gained great reputation. We 
ſhall take notice but of a few. 

13. Holbine, junior, who already has been mentioned 
among the hiſtory painters : As likewiſe, | 

I4. Albert Dürer. FLY | 

15. Lucas Kranach, died 1553, aged 81. He painted a 
great number of porttaits in profile, on wood ; he finiſhed 
the hair to admiration, He chiefly painted at the court of 
the elector of Saxony; but his pieces are now diſtributed in 


the collections of the great all over Europe. 8 


16. Bartel Bohm, of Nurimberg, is but little known, but in 
thoſe paintings he did between 1520 and 28, which are mark d 
with BB. He is counted one of the beſt portrait-painters. 
Some of his pieces are in the electoral palace of Munich, and 
are eſteemed very valuable. | 
17. Daniel Block, died 1661, aged 81, made himſelf a 


Sweden, Denmark, and Mecklenburg. | 

18. Emanuel Block, the ſon of Daniel Black, excelled his 
father in painting of portraits, and gained great honour and 
reputation at the imperial court at Vienna, at the eleQoral 
court of Dreſden, and at ſeveral others. | 

19. David Klikner, of Hamburgh, died 1699. He, for 
the moſt part, painted at the Swedy/ court, where he gained 


the fame of being the greateſt artiſt in Europe. He lived 


to the age of 59 years, and had, before his death, the honour 


of nobility conferred upon him. 


Vol, II 20. Sit 


us portrait- painter, by painting at the ſeveral courts of 
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20. Sir Golifrey Kneller, was born at the city of Lubect, 
He, for the excellency of his pencil in painting of por- 
traits, received the honour of knighthood from king William, 
here in England, where he reſided, and did the 'moſt of his 
work. At Hampton-court may be ſeen the ſeven beauties of 
his performance. The picture of king _ I. in Guild- 
hall; was done by him; and to his memory a fine monument 
is erected, with his buſto, towards the north-weſt fide of 
Wieftminſler- Abbey. ' | 9.4 k vx £ 
The moſt celebrated hands in painting.of | ſtill-Iife are Jaa · 
chim Bucklaer, of Antwerp, and George Flegel, of F 77 3 
but particularly in eatables and fruit. Henry Cornel. Fromm, 
of Harlem, is famed for painting of ſea-pieces and ſhipping ; 
cc 

In painting of battle- pieces, Michael Angelo de Mar, an 
Italian, and Jobn Philip Lembke, of Nurimberg, got great 
reputation. | | | | * 


* 
„ 


» PR 
— 


err 
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In groteſque paintings the Jtalians have the pre-eminence ; 
and particularly one Martuus Feltrenſis, who made himſelf 
of great note in his performances that way. 


In flowers are particularly famed, Marcel, of Francfort, 
and Job. Andr. Grau, of Nurimberg, together with his wife 
Maria Sybilla Mariana. Old John Baptiſi has painted much 
here in England - the paintings of the ſtair-caſe, and other 
parts of Montague- houſe, are painted by him. 


1 FSEESP 


© 


By painting of drolleries, or low-life converſation pieces, 
Andrew Brawer made himſelf noted; as did Peter Breugel; 
both Flanderkins, 1 . 


_ Barlow, an Engliſhman, got great reputation in painting of 
- poultry and game. 78 


& 


_ 


This will ſuffice for the preſent, as my intent is not to 
give an account of the lives of painters at large, but only to 
prepare the curious with a defire to inſpect the hiſtory of 

them, 'in books that are wrote and publiſhed about them. 
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9 9 1571 2 217 e „ . | N 
M 310.01 O the art of Sculpture, 594 
2 a” | | 


MO obtain a true taſte or judgment in ſculpture or carv- 
ing, we muſt follow the ſame rules and orders as have 
been obſerved in the art of painting; and firſt, we muſt be 

med of the materials as are commonly made uſe of. 
They are either clay, wax, wood, plaiſter of Paris, ſtone, 
marble, lead, metal, ivory, gems, glaſs, or ſteel. 


1. The antients have made many works out of clay, 
which they formed in various kinds, and then brought it by 
fire to a hardneſs ; but it being found by experience that this 
method greatly changed the form and ſhape thereof in the 
fire, they have thought proper to make choice of other ma- 
terials. At preſent clay is only made uſe of for modelling, 
and no ſtatue or other figure is carved in ſtone, marble, &c. 
before it is modelled in clay. 
four flips of wood, formed for that purpoſe, of different ſizes, 
Some are only done by the fingers ends, and moiſtened pen- 
eils, 1 ich they are ſmoothed and poliſhed. 

2. * 
are many artiits, which not only make portraiture both in 
ſmall, and to the bigneſs of life, to the greateſt likeneſs, but 
likewiſe all forts of fruit, flowers, and other agreeable things, 
in imitation of nature to admiration. | 1 

3. In wood, not only the antients but the moderns have 
performed very curious works. At preſent it is ſeldom uſed 
for capital pieces, but more chiefly in ornaments, and em- 
helliſhments of architecture. Li „ ER 
4. In dry places we find frequently ſtatues of plaiſter of 
Paris, which are either modelled by hand, or elſe caſt in 
moulds.” The former are made in this manner: firſt an 
iron bar is fixed into a pedeſtal, which is bent according to 
the attitude the figure is to ſtand in, and reaches from one 


foot up to the head; from this bar proceed ſtrong wires bend- 


ed to the motion of the arms, hands, feet, or wings ; theſe 
being in a right poſition, the artiſt covers every part with 
coarle plaiſter of Paris, or lime, then with his tools forms it 
after the draught or —. be has before him; then lays it 
over with fine plaiſter if Paris, and, with his modelling- 

A | ſticks, 


This is done with three or 


ax is likewiſe chiefly uſed for modelling; but there 
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ſticks, finiſhes the whole. If from this original he is minded 


to take a copy, he anoints or ſmeers it over with nut- oil, 
or hog*s-lard, covers one part after another of the figure, firſt 
with fine plaiſter of Paris, and over that with a coarſer ſort ; 
having thus covered one piece it is ſtruck in two, and a notch 
or mark being made a- croſs the ſpht, it is tied together, and 
the next part to that is again anointed over with hog's-Jard, 
and covered firſt with fine, and then with coarſe plaiſter upon 
that; thus he proceeds till the whole is all over. covered; all 
being tied together, and being thorough dry, it is untied, 
and taken off piece by piece, which afterwards may be joined 
and tied together, and the figure caſt in plaiſter of Paris, 
brimſtone, or wax, taking particular care that the mould be 
well anointed with oil, or hog's-lard, before you make uſe 
of it. | . 

5. Stone and marble are uſed for capital pieces, and, altho' 
they require much. expence, pains, and labour, they make 
amends in being durable. It is requiſite to have an accurate 
model before the work is begun. The ſtone or marble is 
firſt cut into a cone, the heighth of the figure, then an exact 
meaſure is taken by the model of all the extending limbs of 
tegs and arms, and the ends of them marked with a piece of 
coal. After which, the hollows are cut out in coarſe pieces, 
and brought to ſome tolerable form and ſhape, and ſo by de- 
grees it is worked with finer tools, and finiſhed to perfection 
after the model. 

6. Statues of lead, and other metals, are caſt in moulds ; 
the former are more eaſy and leſs expenſive than the latter. 
Thoſe of lead are always either painted or gilded, but the 
latter are rather choſe to be of their own colour. Of leaden 
Ratues may be yiewed the equeſtrian one of his late majeſty, 
king George I, in Grofvenor-/quare, which is gilded; as is 
that of his preſent majeſty, king George II. in Leice/ter-/quare. 
f the ſtatues caſt in metal, are principally to be taken no- 
tice of, 1. Ihe equeſtrian one of king Charles I. at Cha- 
rTing=croſs, the ſtatue of king Chales II. in Chel/za-college, and 
that of king James IT. in the palace-yard. Many other ſtatucs 
of lead may be ſeen at the founderers in Piccadilly,, near 
 Hyde-park-corner, _. 1 r 
7. Ivory is made uſe of in carving only for ſmall pieces. 
The artiſt muſt not only be very curious in his 1 
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but be likewiſe endued with a large ſtock of patience, Thoſe 
done by eminent hands are depoſed in cabinets of rarities. 

8. To cut in gems or precious ſtones, is an art which was 
very much encouraged by the antients, both Greeks and Ro- 
mans. They are to this day of much eſteem among the vir- 
tuoſos, and kept as choice jewels among other collections, in 
the cabinets of curioſities. There are but few of the mo 
derns that have excelled in this art. | | 

9. Glaſs of various colours is made uſe of in making of 
ſmall figuers in baſſo-relievo. The glaſs is melted in moulds 
made of tripoli, or ſuch like ſtuff, as will ſtand the fire. 

10. Steel is only graved in ſtamps, or hollow mouldings, 
for coining of medals. 

- Having thus briefly ſhewn the materials whereof ſtatues 
and other figures are performed, by ſculpture and caſting, 
we now come to conſider of their various kinds, which may 
be ranged in the following order: 1. In ſtatues. - 2. Buſtos. 
3- Baſlo-relievo. 4. Armatures. 5. Vaſes. 6. Frames; 
and Carvings for pictures and architecture. | 


1. Statues are divided into antique and modern; likewiſe 
in thoſe naked and with drapery; alſo in fitting, ſtanding, 
riding, or in ſingle and double. - > 

England, I mean the nobility and gentry, is poſſeſſed with 
varieties of antique ſculpture, nay, perhaps more than any 
other nation, except that of Italy; but the palaces where they 
are lodged or depoſed, are difficult for ſtrangers to come at, 
to have a ſight of them. I wiſh I had been able to give the 
curious reader ſome better ſatisfaction in this particular; but 
my intereſt was inſufficient to be introduced to the repoſitories 
where I might have taken a view, and communicated a lift 
of them to the publick. I may ſay the ſame of curious paint- 
ings. 7 


London and M gſiminſter; as the equeſtrian ſtatues already men- 
tioned. The ſtatue of his preſent majeſty at 8 
pital, is judged to be of excellent workmanſhip. Among the 
ſtatues of the kings in and about the Royal exchange, thoſe on 
the ſouth front, of king Charles the firſt and ſecond, are looked 


upon by good judges to be beſt performed. In the middle of : * 
the change is the ſtatue of king Charles II. in marble, on 2 


U 3 curious 


Of modern ſtatues, we may ſee a great variety in and about 
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curious marble pedeſtal. In St. Paul's Churchyard the mar- 
ble ſtatue of queen Anne. But the greateſt number of mar- 
ble ſtatues may be viewed without obſtruction or trouble in 
Wiftrhinſitr-abbry : ſome are done by excellent hands, as are 
thoſe in the monuments of the duke of Argyle; Sbateſpear, 
js Tſaac Newton, Dr. Radcliff, and others. The two figures 
zahlen gute are deemed the beſt in England; of modern 
| ſcul ture, _ 

3 Haſs- relievo, are fealptures raifed only half, or but a lit- 
tle from the ſurface or ground; as is the pedeſtal of the mo- 
nument in London, and that of marble in the monument of 
the duke of Argyle, in Wr/tminſter-abbey, Sir Iſaac Newton's, 
and others. 

3- Armatures, are trophies, or etndleris; and ſigns of vic- 
tory, compoſed of inſtruments of war, and * of ſlaves 
chained on each ſide. 

4 Vaſes, are catved veſſels, which bi the antients were 
done in a very curious manner. The faſhion of them is {ill 
kept up at this time, and no little coſt is beſtowed on them 
for the embelliſhment of gardens. The royal gardens at 
Hampton-court are fürniſned with ſome 1 very magni cent ones 
of marble. | 

5. Buſts, are counterfeits of e heroes, and other 
perſons of rank and quality. In Fe/min/ter-abbey are a good 
number of them, as thoſe of the poets Milton, Dryden, Gay, 
— 4 likewiſe thoſe of ſeveral generals and others, all in 
ma 

6. Frames, comprehend all the borderings about a baſs- 
felievo;. chimnies, paintings, &c. | 
The carve-wock in architecture has theſe particulars ; ; it 
will-not be allowed to introduce any thing of hiſtory, or or- 
niment, but what is found in antique buildings; and theſe 
may be eaſily gathered from books and prints as relate to ar- 
chitecture. 

Before I conclude this ſubject, I ſhall only oblbtve, that ſta- 
tues are chiefly to be examined by their proportion, and whe- 
ther the muſcles are in their right poſition, whether the limbs 
are according to the age and circumſtances of the figure, and 
whether the drapery is free and eaſy. In the naked the an- 


bene . but the 88 in pays o 
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Of engraving ail etching. 


aria bs whe ctite being a liberal art, and * 


ved to the greateſt heighth of perfection, all lovers of 

art and ingenuity are thereby emulated, not only to imitate he 
fame in the exerciſe of drawing, but when arrived to ſome 
— 4 in that, will wiſh 58 poſſeſſed of the ſecret how 
to proceed in etching or gra ving their own deſigns on copper. 
In order therefore to ſatisfy their inclination, and to guide 


them the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt way to know how to proceed in FH 


that charming and delightful employment, I have, to the beſt 


of the ſmall ſhare I have of my own experience, preſented 
them with the ſlowing rules. 


I. It will be nude for every one as intends to ſet about 
this work, to follow the rules already given for deſigning or 
drawing, and particularly to uſe his hand to that manner of 
ſhadowing with the pen, as is ſhewn in plate III. fig. 4. 


II. Before he ſets about etching or graving, he ought to be 


furniſhed with the proper implements reguiſite for that on 
pole, which ate the following: 


1. Some ground or wax for etching ; the preparing of 
which ſhall be taught hereafter, 
2. Some needles, fixt in long wooden handles. 

Some gravers of different ſizes, fixt in ſhort round han- 
dles, the one ſide whereof as is towards the ſharp point of the 
graver, cut cloſe to the ferrel, in order to have 'a freer com- 
mand thereof with the hand, when made uſe of. | 

4. A ſand-cuſhion, which! js of leather, ſowed together in 
a circular form, and filled with ſand. This is to turn and 
move the plate upon. 
5. An oil-ſtone, to grind and ſet the gravers upon, 

6. Some green ſoft wax, likewiſe ſome wax tapers. 

7. A bottle of ſingle aqua- fortis, a burniſher, ſome ſweet- 


15 Gil} and ſome ſoft charcoal, and linnen rags. 


8. The copper-plate of the fize to ariſwer the deſign. 
Being provided with all theſe tools and im plements, and 
Raving the plate well poliſhed and burniſhed, you take a 
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piece of the etching-wax, wrap and tie it up in a black piece 
of ſilk taffaty, and, heating the plate, which is ſcrewed tight 
at one fide of the edge in a little hand-vice, over a charcoal 
fire, or with ſome lighted paper, on the back-fide, you with 
the wax, daub over the poliſhed fide, and, whilſt hot, with 
another little bag of taffaty filled with cotton, or a fine 
feather, ſpread the wax ſmooth and even upon the plate, ſo 
as the plate may be covered in one part as much as the other; 
then take a piece of a wax flambeaux, or of ſmall wax tapers 
ſix or eight double, and being lighted, you hold the waxed 
ſide of the plate over the ſmoak — and having blacked 
it all over of an equal colour, you ſet it to cool. Care muſt 


de taken not to hold the flame too long in one place, leſt it 


ſhould ſcorch or burn the wax, and you be obliged to de 
your work afreſh over again. | 

This being accompliſhed, and the plate cold, you colour 
your deſign on the back - ſide with red chalk, and trace it over 
the plate with a blunt needle, fixt in a long round handle like 
the others. But if you muſt preſerve your drawing, or print, 
you muſt firſt trace that upon a piece of plain oiled-paper, 
and from that upon the plate. You now take one of your 
needles, and go over. the out-line of your piece, after which 
you bring in the ſhadows, uſing a. finer needle for the diſtant 
and fainter ſtrokes, and a larger for what comes more fot 
ward, and upon the fore-ground ; in the performing of which 


vou muſt be very exact and careful, fo as to blend your 


ſhades in one another, as will make them agreeable to the 
eye when the plate comes to be printed. For ſtreight ſtrokes, 
be they ſingle or croſſed, you make uſe of a parallel-ruler. 
The work with your needle being done, examine it well, if 
any thing inadvertently he omitted, that ſo you may fave the 
trouble of doing it afterwards with your graver. 

+. Being ready to eat in your plate with aqua-fortis, take the 
green wax, ſpoken of before, and ſoften it in luke-warm wa- 
ter, ſo as to work it with eaſe between your fingers, and 
raiſe a border or incloſure round your work, about an inch 
Digi; after which, you pour on your aqua · fortis; in doing of 
which, if you find your work preſently to raiſe in bubbles, it is 
ſign the aqua-fortis is too ſtrong, you therefore muſt have 
a bottle of water ready at hand to lower it; whilſt the aqua- 


_tortjg-is on the plate, y du, with a Juck-wipg feather, break 
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the bubbles that raiſe upon the etching, and hoving Fade for a 
quarter of an hour, you pour the aqua-fortis off the 

te, and rince it with fair water, rubbing ſome of the wax, 
with a ſmall bit of charcoal, from the work as is to be kept 
at a diſtance ; and, if you find it deep enough for to ſhew 
the diſtant view, you dry the plate at ſome di from the 
fire, and, having in the mean while mixt lamp-black with 
a thin varniſh, you, with a pencil, cover the places as are to 
be of a fainter colour afar off, pouring the aqua-fortis on 
again, to penetrate deeper for the ſecond colour ; when you 
perceive it has ſtood long enough upon your work, pour off 
the aqua-fortis, and proceed as before, a third time, for the 
fore ground or the deepeſt colour ; when you judge it to have 
ſtaod long enough, pour the aqua-fortis from off the plate, 
rince and dry it, examining it carefully; in caſe it be not deep 
enough, you cover the plate with your varniſh, and pour the 
aqua-fortis on again for a little while longer; but if you 
find it has its proper colour, take off the Ae rince 


the plate with clean water, faſten it to your hand- vice, and 


with a lighted paper heat and melt the wax, and wipe it off 
the plate with ſome linnen rags, pouring ſome oil upon the 
plate to clean it from the ſharpneſs that may remain in the 


ſtrokes of the aqua- fortis. Your work being thus far fini- 


ſhed with relation to etching, you now muſt examine your 
plate, by your drawing, or the print you did copy, and ſee - 
what is left to be done with the graver, to give it the finiſhing. 

ſtroke: for which purpoſe you take the ſand-cuſhion, = 
laying thereon your plate, you ſweeten the ſhadows with 
both bold and delicate ſtrokes ; for the latter of which you 
uſe a dry needle, as it is called, and therewith go over the 
tender ſhades, as likewiſe the moſt diſtant. ſky : and when 
you think your work compleat, then, thro' a rolling-preſs, 
you may make, or cauſe to be made, an impteſſion, which 
will plainly repreſent your work in its trueſt beauties or de- 
formities ; and if you ſee any errors committed in your firſt 
attempt, you muſt not be diſcouraged, but endeavour to im- 
prove in your next, by avoiding thoſe miſtakes you committed 
before 4. and by ſuch means advance and grow more perfect, 
*till you have obtained a true and experienced knowledge, 


and are become à maſter of that noble art. 
a Receipt 
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Receipt for the Eteb- round. 
TAKE three ounees of ſpaltum, powdered and ſifted 4 
| two ounces and an half of virgin-wax 3 half an ounce 
of frank incenſe, and half an ounce of nut · oil, melted together. 


PART XV. 


A collection of receipts for various kinds of 
3 „en SECRETS. 


1. How to make black ſeap, i 


r thirty pounds of unſlack'd lime, that is in 
whole pieces, ninety pounds of good and ſtrong pot- 
aſhes; then make a border with the faid aſhes round the 
lime, in the manner as bricklayers do their mortar,” and, 
with a new broom dipped in water, ſprinkle the lime by little 
and little, that fo, by degrees, the lime may be heated; and 
when it is well mallified, let one with a ſpade mix the lime 
with the aſhes, whilſt another ſprinkles it with water, round 
about, ſo long, till you perceive there riſes no duſt, and you 
cannot diſtinguiſh the aſhes from the lime: being thus well 
mixed and incorporated, cloſe it up together with your ſpade 
in a heap, and fo let it lay for three or four hours, in which 
time it will heat and work ; when you find it makes chinks 
and clifts, it is a ſign that it is riſen. If it be in the wihter- 
ſeaſon, then cover it, leſt the cold ſhould chill it, and prevent 
its working. This done, put the ſaid matter in a veſſel of 
earth, having a hole near the bottom, which you cover with 
a little ſtraw, and a diſh over it, that ſo the matter may run 
leiſurely. When you put in your mixture, preſs it equally 
down every where, as much as you can, ſo as to lay fmooth 
on the ſurface ; then make ready fix or eight pails full of 
ſtrained lye, and pour on it two or three pails full, which 
being ſunk and ſoaked in, put in as much more, and "= 
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not the hole at bottoth till all the lye is drank up; then 
it run out into another veſſel; and having a new- laid egg tied 
to a thfead, try how Tong the running- out liquid will ie 
up from fmking ; if you find it does, then put by that ſoap- 
ye, or liquid, as the firſt and ſtr z and pouring on more 
of the lye, the ſecotid running will be weaker, and the third 
and fourth of lefs ſtrength. Put all theſe ſeveral forts each 


let 


by themſelves, and cover them cloſe, to prevent their evapo- 


rating; thus you may keep them good for a twelve- month 


fecond running, and put them together, trying whether it 
will bear the egg; and if it does, you may put a little more 
of the ſecond ; but if it ſinks to the bottom, more of the 
firſt running, and ſeeing it ſinks but a little, juſt to cover 
it, it is right. Now to every three pounds of the ſaid lye 
you take one pound of oil, and mixing it, ſtir it well to- 
gether, with a ſtick; having thus mixed the oil and ſoap- lye 

ther, leave it to infuſe till the next day, and then boil 
it in a copper for ſeven or eight hours, according to the 
quantity, either for a longer or ſhorter time; keep it ſtirring 
all the while, till it begins to boil lowly. Don't fill your 
copper too full, leſt it ſhould boil over. When it has boiled 
for eight or nine hours, then let it cool; but firſt, when in 
the boiling you obſerve it to riſe in bubbles, take a little of 
it with a ſpoon, and put it in a little earthen diſh to cool; 
then cut it with a little ſtick, and if it cloſe together again, 
it is boiled enough; but if not, you boil it ſomewhat longer, 
till it anſwers your expectation; then take it off the fire, or 
take the fire from under the copper. If your oil is ſweet and 


clear, the ſoap will be alſo; but if the oil be foul, ſtinking, 


and thick, your ſoap will likewiſe be of the ſame quality. 
Another way to try whether your ſoap be boiled enough is 
this: take ſome of it out of the copper with a wooden ſpoon, 
or ſpattle, and it will draw in ropes or threads; if they break 
and ſhrink up, it is a ſign of not being boiled enough; but 
if in caſe they do not ſhrink, you may conclude it wants 


no more boiling. By taking up a little, and ſetting it to 


cool, you may likewiſe try whether it is ſufficiently boiled, 
by cutting it; if it ſtands firm and upright it is enough; 
but if it ſpreads, it wants more boiling. If, after ſome 
more boiling, you cannot bring it to its right ſubſtance, add 
3 to 


together. Then take thirty pounds of the firſt; and ten of the 


wen 


o 
= 


quantity in the copper, by little and little, 
_ "thus lee it 
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to it a little more of the firſt ſoap-lye, according to the 
g it con- 
tinually ſtirring, to incorporate and mix with the reſt; and 
bo for an hour and an half, before you make 
another trial; and if you find it is not yet come to its proper 
ſubſtance, add a little more of the firſt lye, boiling it as 
before, till you find it has a body or ſubſtance required, that 
is, neither too hard nor too ſoft. - | 
It is a thing of great conſequence to know when the ſoap 


has boiled to its right qualification: for diſcovering of this, 


ſome, whilſt it is boiling, take a little on the tip of their 
finger, and taſte it; if it be too ſtrong, it will burn on the 
tongue like fire; but if it is of a moderate heat, ſo that your 
tongue will bear it, it is right: if it taſteth inſipid, you 
— add more of the firſt lye; but if too hot and ftrong, 


more of the third or fourth fort, to weaken it. When it is 


almoſt boiled enough, and of the ſubſtance of a jelly, and 
without a white colour, it is a ſign of its being too 


| OG wherefore you muſt weaken it a little with the fourth 


lye : but when you find it to become in the boiling very 
white, then give it a little oil, and it will come to its right 
colour. If the ordinary time of boiling is paſt, and you find 
it is neither white or ſtrong, give it more of the firſt lye ; 
and thus, by adding more or leſs of the one or the other, 
you muſt bring it to its proper ſtrength and ſubſtance ; and 
he that ſhall have but little experience in the boiling of ſoap, 
will ſoon know how to manage his matters, and how to 
apply either oil, lye, or any thing elſe, to bring about his 


purpoſe. 2+ PH 44 
. 2. How to make white ſoap. 


W HEN you intend to make white ſoap, you muſt keep 
| to the ſame ways and means as directed before ; and 
When it is above half boiled, put into it ſome ſalt, according 
to the meaſure and quantity, and let it boil a little; then 
take it out of that copper, and put it into another; and when 
it begins to boil, put into it more ſalt, keeping it boiling to 


its full time. Being ſufficiently boiled, pour it on an even 


or flat mould, and when dry, cut it into ſquare pieces, and 
it will be fit for uſe. | | 


Nate, That you put in one part of ſalt to ten parts of 


3 


dap. 
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MIYAKE. of che above made ſoap, before you put it to 


dry, and boil it up again with roſe· water, and a little 
oil of benjamin, or any eee odoriferous oil, according to 


the quantity of your ſoap, neither too much nor too little, 


and then let it cool and dry, in the manner as directed above. 
You may alſo take freſh roſe-leaves, well ſtamped in a ſtone 


mortar, and incorporate-them with the ſaid ſoap : the fame 


you may do with any other oderiferous herb or flower you 
Lande i with. N | 


43᷑. How to make fwertſeented ub - bali 


AKE of the whiteſt new Ca/tille ſoap, as much as you 
think proper ; ſcrape or grate it, and then temper it 
with roſe- water: thus ſet it for eight days in the ſun; then 
add to it a few grains of muſk, and, by ftirring it about, 
reduce it to a thick paſte, of which you may form excellent 
waſh- balls. 85 N 


5. Another methed to make wafh-batls. 


I you have grated or ſcraped: it very ſmall, take fine 
cinnamon, nutmegs, ſtorax, one ounce of each; wood of 
aloes, two drachms ; benjamin, two ounces ; powder of vio- 
lets, one ounce : all- theſe things being beat to a fine pow- 
der, add one drachm of the powder of cypreſs, a little muſk 
and civet. Steep and temper it with roſe-water, and ſet it 
in the ſun for forty days ſucceſſively, ſtirring it frequent 

every day: after which, make waſh-balls of it, ws 
when 475 you lay them in boxes or glaſſes between cotton 
or Wool. f | | 


eee 25/1 e 6. Ae 
Tur old White Caftille ſoap, which cut or ſcrape 


with a knife, and ſet it for three or four days in the 


fan ; after which ſtamp it well in a marble mortar ; dilute 
v | it 
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it with roſe-water, and then put it, in a glazed pipkin, ovet 
a flow. fire, adding to it, + will, alittle givet, or other 
_ odoriferous liquids, or elſe finely powdered. Stir it 
ell together whilſt K % Doiling : " when it is of a proper con- 
ence, take it off the fire, let is pol; mam, your 
waſh-balls of what fize you pleaſe. . ele 5 


7. 4s exit ie. 1 Gs | 


the of the fineſt and whiteſt as bet i 
in a mortar to an-impalpable powder: this only thing, 
by rubbing your teeth therewith, ſcowereth, and makes them 
clean, — poliſhes them. You may give it an agreeable 
ſmell, by 2 it among bags of muſk or amber; it will at- 
tract their odour, and be a thing of high eſteem, when _ 


men or ladies have tried the v ahateot. 


6: duether whit 1 for ta whiter th aal, and profes 
e wo” 


A KE 8 either whole or * in a rocittar 5 put 

them into a glaſs tea-cup, or china baſon; then take 
the juice of lemons or Seuille oranges, ftrained three or four 
times through a linnen cloth, and pour it upon the pearls, ſo 
as to cover them three or four fingers high, and you will, in 
a ſhort ſpace, perecive them to begin to bail. Cover your 
cup or glaſs, with a paper or a linnen cloth, and leave it for 
three or four days, when you will find — pearls all diſſolved, 
and turned into a paſte as white as ſnow: you will diſcover 


9 Water, and pour it upon the paſte, ond; with ac 
n ſpattle, ſtir it about, and let lit ſtand to ſettle ; then 
— off the water. and if ſtill you obſerve any yellow re- 
main upon the paſte, waſh it 11 as before; cover it * 
paper, and ſet it to dry in the 
You then take three parts of the ſaid paſte, which now is 
reduced to a white powder, four parts of white pumice-ſtone, 


finely powdered, two parts of white bengewine, one part of 


roch-allum, well burn'd; one part of White coral, half a 
| «fag white ivory, the ſame quantity of very White ala- 


break and grind it all together on a marble ſlab, — 
Y 


a little yellow ſkin on the ſurface thereof; take ſome clear 
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you ſhall have an excellent matter to make your teeth as 
white'as ſnow, If you will have it in a conſerve, mix it 
with ſyrup of roſes, or any other you like beſt, and if you 
will make the powder of a very red colour, mix it with lack 
and a'little red coral. Vou may give it what odour you pleaſe, 
either by mixing it with | amber, or any other thing. 


9. A powder to clean and whiten the teeth, 


»| bg AK E coral, yellow amber, bole armoniack, parched 


| barley, or burn'd cruſts of bread ; or, in caſe you will 
have it of a cheaper kind, and make a large quantity, take 
brick-duft, powdered marble, craw-fiſh, or lobſter ſhells 
powdered, and a ſmall quantity of white ſalt. If you chuſe 


to make it in a conſerve, then mix either of thoſe powders 


with honey, and therewith rub your teeth with your finger, 


and waſh your mouth well after. 
þ [a „ nt *+ . , 


10. 4 diflilled water for to make the terth white immedidtely, 


and to preſerve them wonderfull. 


. one pound of the firſt water diſtill'd of honey, 
1 which is white, put it into a phial, together with one 
ounce of white falt, half a pound of raw roch allum, one 
ounce of ſalt-nitre, half a pound of diſtilled roſe-water, two 
ounces of maſtick, half a glaſs of vinegar and white wine 4 
diſtill all theſe things over a moderate fire, or beſt of all in 
Balneo Maria to the diftilled water you put a little honey, 
ſome powder of cinnamon, a little lignum aloe, and bole ar- 


moniack, for to give it a red colour, as likewiſe ſtrength and 


odour. Let this liquid ſtand in the ſun and ſettle, then pour 


it off, and put it up for uſe. When you have occaſion for to 


make uſe of it, waſh your mouth firſt, and wipe your teeth 
with a linnen rag; then pick and rub them well, with a 
cloth dipp'd in the faid liquid; if your teeth are looſe you 
will find them faſten. immediately, comfort your teeth, and 
make them fair and white. If you will have this liquid of a 
white colour, then you put in the honey, cinnamon, &c. 


| 8 before you diſtill them into your lim- 


11. A 
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11.4 proper leſſon aw ones teeth e, and alle « 


ol [5,37 [ F / N 4 9 

1. „ as do not waſh their mouth well after meat 

Pow will be ſubject to have yellow teeth, and a ſtinking 
reath. 8 

; 2. He that ſleeps with his mouth cloſe, will likewiſe con- 

tract an evil breath and foul teeth. : 

3. In order to preſerve a ſweet breath and white teeth, it 
will be requiſite every morning to waſh the mouth, and clear 
it from all the phlegm and ſlime as bas been gathered over 
night, rubbing your teeth and gums well, with a clean linnen 


| WU bd. ninth vv r 
12. To keep the face without wrinkles. 


AKE an iron frying-pan, and ſet it on the fire ; when 
| it is very hot, ſprinkle it with good white wine, and 
ſo fume your face over the ſmoak thereof, and then wipe it 
with a clean linnen cloath ; this done, ſet the pan on the fire 
in with a little myrrh, and with that fume your face as 
you. did before; whilſt you do it cover yourſelt ſo that the 
ſteam or ſmoak may not be diſperſed from you; after you 
have done nw (at tye up your face with ſome linnen cloths, 
and ſo go to bed. This you repeat once in fifteen days. 


CRT TO LI 


FAKE four ounces of the. kernels: of ,peaches, two 
< ounces of the ſeeds of gourds, and make thereof an 
oil, wherewith anoint the face morning and evening. This 
will kill and deſtroy the redneſs. A thing found true by ex- 


& 


perience. $4 
by | al 14. To male the face fair. . 

mM the freſh bloſſoms. of beans, and diſtill them thro' 
_-& - a limbeck, with the diſtilled water waſh your face, 
and it will become fair. Or, 

+», | | TAKE 


my 
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16. To take away 
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TAKE the flowers of roſemary; and boil them in white 


| wine, waſh your face with it, and alſo drink ſome 
bf it, it will cauſe your complexion to be fair, and your 
breath to be ſweet. 


ts. To take a teiter; or ringworm, off the fact. 


AKE the toots of ſorrel, be they wild, or as grow in 
gardens, waſh and clean them well, bruiſe them in a 
tone mortar; and then ſteep them in ſtrong white wine vine- 
for two days and two nights. After which you may uſe 
t, by rubbing the place three or four times a day with it, and 
at night before you go to bed, leaving the roots always in the 
vinegar, whilſt it laſts. This has proved an effectual remedy, 
ringworms, tetters, or ſpots, from the faces 
er any part of the body, # 


AKE a pound of falt nitre, and as much tartar of 
white wine, and ſtamp each by itſelf very ſmall, then 

mix and fift them thro' a fine fieve, put them in an earthen 
veſſel, made in the ſhape of a ſugar-loaf, and preſs it cloſe 
togethet ; then lay a live charcoal upon it, and it will burn 


and conſume of itſelf; and become a falt nitre ; for the ſubtil 


and moiſt parts, alſo the groſs part, which is the tartar, will 
calcine; and be like a cake; which you break to ſmall pieces 
in a diſh, and put ſome warm water upon it, which will diſ- 
ſolve it; this liquid filtre thro' a brown · paper, or flannel, and 
it will be very clear. Put this into a new pipkin, and ſet it 


on hot coals or embers, ſo long till it becomes boiling hot, 


and let this ſtand till almoſt all the liquid is evaporated ; then 
take the powder which remains at the bottom, four ounces of 


_ diſtilled vinegar, and one ounce of double-diſtilled aqua-vitæ, 
and put it, together with the powder, in a phial, ſhaking it 


well together, and ſet it for three or four days in the ſun, well 
ſtopt; then in the morning when you riſe, and at night, go- 
ing to bed, waſh the ſpots and tetters, and they will go 
away, as fever to grow again, and your ſkin will become fair 


X 17. Another 


and white. 
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17. Another receipt for the ſame. 


AK E White wine lees, and ſet it in ſome corner of 
your houſe, upon the pavement, and there let it dry, 

then burn it in a pipkin, or crucible, to a powder ; this done, 
put it in a ſort of jelly-bag in ſome moiſt place, fo as not to 
touch the wall, and underneath it ſet a cup or glaſs, to re- 
_ ceive the oil that will come out of it within 20 or 30 days, 


and keep it in ſome 22 as a precious thing. With this 
anoint your ſpots and marks, or ringworms, and they will 
vaniſh away in a ſhort time, and your fiſh and ſkin will 


become ſmoath and ſoft. 
a8. To make the hair black. 


AKE common lye, and boil in it a handful of beet 
leafs, three or four handfuls of ſage leafs, either green 
or dry, as much of myrrh as you will, or think ſufficient, 
and a few leafs of a walnut tree, or the outward ſhell of a 
wallnut. When you uſe it take care it touch not your face, 
left it become black alſo, tho' this lye will not ſo ſoon dye 
the ſkin, as it will the hair. Having wetted your hair, waſh 
your face with clear water, or white wine 


19. An ointment for to make the hair fall from any place of 
the body 


be br AK E the whites of three new-Jaid eggs well beaten, 
eight ounces of quick-lime, an ounce of orpiment, beat 
it into powder ; put ſo much among the eggs as may make it 
a thin paſte, then with a pencil anoint the place which you 
intend to clear from hair, leaving it on for a quarter of an 
hour, or ſome time longer, then waſh it with warm water, 
and the hair will fall off: you then anoint the place with oil 
of roſes. | 


AK E a thin uu or phial, and fill it three parts full 


of ſweet- oil of olives that is very good and clear, and 
as many toſe-leafs, or any other herb you intend to make your 
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vil of, as by mixing them with the oil will fill your phial, 
and having cloſe covered it, ſet it for three or four days in 
the warm ſun, then take out all the roſe-leafs or herbs, and 
after you ftrain the oil from them, thro” a cloth, caft them 
_— and having put freſh leafs to the oil, ſet it again in the 
ſun for three or four days, and proceed as before : repeating it 
thus three, four, or fix times, you will have an excellent oil, 


of as ſweet and delightful a ſmell as roſes when freſh gathered: 


you may have the virtue of ſuch herbs thus diſtilled in the 
ſun, incorporated with ſweet oil. 


21. Oil of Benjamin. 


=" AKE of 5 as much as you E in a glaſs 
phial well cloſed up, and ſet it in a dung-hill for the 
ſpace of fifteen or twenty days; after which time you may 
take it up, and ftrain it thro? a cloth, and put it up in another 
clean phial, well cloſed for your uſe upon occaſion, It is a 
choice and ſingular oil. 


22. A ſecret for travellers. 


1 T ſuch as are obliged to travel, eſpecially in the Sum- 
mer ſeaſon, furniſh themſelves, and carry in their pockets 
a piece of roch-allum, and, when dry and hot, let them 
hold it for a ſmall time in their mouth: it will not only 
quench their thirſt, but cool and refreſh them, to go on in 


AKE !any quantity of ſalt - petre and the 2 part of 

that quantity of oriental and tranſparent ſulphur, melt 

it together, then caſt it into bullet-moulds, and it will be a 
ſtone, anſwering in every reſpect the above purpoſe. 

Some mounte eſteem it much, and call it a celeſtial 
or miraculous ſtone, and by adding of certain colours they 
make ſome red, ſome blue, and ſome ftraw-colour, and at- 
tribute divers virtues to it, as for curing the web in the eye, 


for inflammations of the mouth and gums, and for curing the 
tooth-ach, | 


X 2 23. To 
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23- To make portable vinegar. 

AKE green grapes, ftamp them, and put ſome vinegar 
| to them, making it in a ſort of paſte or dough, whereof 
you form little loaves, and lay them in the fun to dry; when 
they are thorough dry, put them up for occaſional uſe, either 
at your own habitation, or when you 7 on a journey you 
may ſometimes ſtand in need of it. Vou ſteep theſe little 


loaves in as much wine as you think ſufficient for preſent uſe, 
and you ſhall have very good ſtrong vinegar. 


24. To bring flained cloth to its colour again. 


AKE a pound of broken earthen ware that is not 

glazed, ſtamp it to powder, and pour on it about two 
quarts of water; let it ſtand over night, and the next morn- 
ing.pour off the lye, and put to it two ox galls, and a 
handful of dry birch leaves: let them boil together for the 
ſpace of an hour, until the leafs fink to the bottom ; then 
let it cool, and for the colour you intend to reſtore, take the 
ſhearings of the cloth of the ſame colour, and boil them with 
the ſaid lye, leaving it ſo for the ſpace of fourteen days or 
more; (for the lye will extra& the colour from the ſhearings) 


and with it waſh your cloth, and it ſhall revive its firſt co- 


lour, 
25. To take the ſpots of black ink ont of clath, both woolen 
N | 


linnen. 
AK E green lemons, or oranges, ſqueeze out the 
: Juice, and with it rub the ſpots ; when dry, waſh them 
with luke-warm water, and if the firſt time don't ſucceed, 
repeat it again the ſecond time as you did before, and the 


| ſhots will be gone. 


Is 
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256. To take \ſpots of eil off from paper or parchment. 


AKE trotter-bones, calcine and beat them to a fine 
powder, wherewith rub the ſpots on both ſides ; clap 
the parchment betwen two boards over night, and the next 
day the ſpots will be vaniſhed. | ö f 


27. To make flax as oft as fill. 


1 what quantity of flax you pleaſe, but let it be of 
the beſt and cleaneſt, prepared ready for ſpinning, 
then take freſh calf's dung, as much as will incloſe that quan- 
tity of flax you intend to ſoften; let it lay thus covered 
for five or fix hours to be ſoaked, then waſh it clean, and it 
will be as ſoft as filk, and be fit to be ſpun to the fineſt thread. 


- 28. Ty beep oil fiveet, and from growing mouliy 


AKE for every pound of oil two grains of ſalt, one 
grain of the filings of copper or braſs, and two grains 

of roch-allum, and boil it a little in Balnes Marie ; then 
ſtrain it out, and let it ſtand eight days in the ſun ; then you 
may keep ſuch oil as long as you will, it will never diminiſh, 
putrify, nor corrupt. 


29. To make flarch of potatoes. 


AKE potatoes, waſh them very well in clean water, fo 

Lk that not the leaſt earth or dirt may be left upon them, 
pare them with a knife as lightly and nicely as poſſible, fo 
as too much of the ſubſtance may not be taken away, nor 
yet the leaſt ſkin remain; or you may ſcrape them as they do 
carrots and other roots; then take ſeveral earthen pans, half 
filled with pure water, alſo a tin grater, as fine as thoſe uſed 
for grating ſugar ; reſt your grater upon the bottom of the 
earthen pan in the water, and thereon grate your potatoes, 
moiſtening them from time to time, and taking care not to 
preſs the potatoes too hard upon the grater. The grated po- 


tatoes will fink to the bottom. When your pans are all filled, 


let them ſtand till they be well ſettled, then pour off the 
dos X 3 water, 
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water, by inclining them my gently, left the fineſt of 
the ſubſtance ſhould run off along with the water. The gra- 
ted potatoes may then be'put into fewer pans, each being Flled 
within four or fve fingers breadth of the top, and then filled 
up with pure water. Let the matter be well ſtirred about 
and waſhed, and when it has ſtood to ſettle, let the pan be 
inclined, and the water poured off as before. Theſe lotions 
with freſh clear water muſt be ſeveral times repeated, till at 
length you will ſee the grated potatoes become as white as 
ſmow, and incomparably fine and ſmall, and not run into 
little lumps and maſſes, like the common ſtarch; theſe are 
the ſigns of its being ſufficiently waſhed, and ready to be ſet 
out to dry in the ſun. Thoſe who once try this ſort of ſtarch 
will never make uſe of any other. It makes the linnen very 
clear, and ſurprizingly beautiful; but when linnen ſtarched 
with this ſtarch is ironed, it will be proper to rub the ſmooth- 
ing-box or iron with a little wax, and then to'wipe it with a 
clean linnen cloth; a precaution to which laundreſſes are 
no ſtrangers. $4 


30. To clear-flarch point and Flanders-lace. 


AUE a deal board, that's free from knots, to be planed 
very ſmooth and even on both ſides, of two yards long, 
ſow a white linnen cloth over it; on which tack your point 
or lace very even and tight : this being done, ſow a coverin 
over it of canvas, faſtening it on the edges to the linnen cloth, 
then ſoap the canvas all over with Newca/ile ſoap, and rub it 
with a bruſh, till the ſuds come clear, then rince it well 
with a ſpunge and clear water, and when the water comes off 
clear, ſoak up. the moiſture from off the canvas, with the 
empty ſpunge ; then with ſome white ſtarch, of a moderate 
thickneſs, ſtarch it all over with the ſpunge, then wipe with 
the ſpunge the looſe ſtarch, and ſet it to dry; and when it is 
thoroughly dry, rip off the canvas, and roll up wrinkles of 
aper, jag the ends with the points of your ſciſſars, like little 
ruſhes, and rub the points or lace all over; after which you 


— take it off the board, to make it up for the uſe you in- 
nd it, 
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31. To take ſpots out of cloth. 


AKE fix ox galls, and double the quantity of rain wa- 

ter, half a pound of tartar, one ounce of allum, ſtamp 

them ſmall, and to a glaſs full of vinegar put fix drachms of 

brayed vitriol ; put all theſe things together, and boil them 

until diminiſhed totwo thirds, then ſtrain it through a linnen 

cloth, and with this lye rub the ſpots till they be out, then 
waſh the place with clean water. 


32. How to make cinnabar, 


T AKE of quick-filver nine parts, ſulphur or brimftone 
two or three parts, for ſome; if it is for fine painting, 
take of the one as much as the other, there cannot be too 
much brimſtone, for it is that as cauſes the colour to be 
bright and lively. Put the brimſtone in a pan, melt it over 
a ſlow moderate fire; when melted, take the quick · ſilver in 
a linnen cloth, and wring it by little and little into the brim- 
ſtone, having firſt taking it off the fire, and mix it with a 
ſtick, ſo as to be incorporated with the brimſtone, keeping 
it ſtirring without ceaſing, and ſeparate it from the ſides of 
the pan, ſo long till all be well cooled. You then will have 
a black mixture, which is neither like the brimſtone nor the 
quickſilver. Stamp and bray this mixture well to a powder, 
then ſift it, and put it in a large pan: of this you may make 
what quantity of cinnabar you will. 

You then take a phial or glaſs of what ſize you pleaſe, 
conſidering that you are to fill it but a quarter full with what 
you ſhall put in; and after having well luted and clayed the 
phial, with lutum ſapientiæ, you ſet it to dry; when dry you 
put in as much of the ſaid powder, as will fill it a fourth part, 
or leſs ; then, without cloſing up the mouth of the ſaid phial, 

ou ſet it upon a furnace, making under it a flow fire far the 
pace of two or three hours, increafing it by degrees. If 
you will make a large quantity, you muſt every now and 
then put in ſome of the powder, leaving the phial on the fire 
to ſublime. OY | | 

After this you take a ftick fitted on purpoſe for the mouth 
of the phial, and reaching to the bottom thereof, leaving a 

| X 4 ſufficient 


a a pound of common falt, four ounces of ſalt-petre, beat it 
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ſufficient length for handling it ; clap round the handle of the 
ſtick ſome of the lutum ſapientiz, that thereby in the ſtir- 
ring the matter you may either lift it up with the ſtick, or 
clefe.the mouth of the phial when you don't ſtir it; having 
before put a funnel in the ſame, thro' the noſe of which the 
Aick is to paſs into the phial ; and having thus every thing in 
order, you keep the ſaid powder near you and the fire, that 
ſo you may put it hot into the phial. The firſt powder ha- 
ving been on the fire for about five hours, and you finding it 
thoroughly ſublimed, lift up the ſtick a little that is in the phial, 
and open the mouth of it, and put in three or four ſpoonfuls 
of the hot powder, and then cloſe the neck of the funnel 
again with the lutum ſapientiæ. WW. 

This ſtick is put in for no other cauſe but to prevent the 
powder from choaking up the mouth of the phial, when it 
begins to ſublime, for that would prevent your adding an 
more powder, and making your cakes of a large ſize; for if 


you ſhould put in all the powder at once, the lump or maſs. 


would be fo thick, that it would not be brought to perfecti- 
on, and require a greater fire than either the veſſel or fur- 
nace would be able to bear, before it could be ſublimed ; but 
putting it in by little and little, the tick being in the middle, 
all the ſubſtance ſublimeth, baketh, and becomes red, and by 
degrees ſticketh to the upper part of the veſſel; and putting to 
it again freſh powder, it ſublimes, bakes, and grows red im- 
mediately, and incorporates itſelf with the reſt. Thus, by 
putting in little and little, and keeping the fire in one ſtate, 
you may make your cakes as large as you pleaſe. In finiſh- 
ing you may take out the ſtick and funnel, and fill the vacancy 
up with the powder, ſo as to make it quite ſolid. You ma 
do it in earthen veſlels, provided you lute them well over, ſo 
as to endure the fire, 8 7 


33. How to ſublime and fix quick/ilver, 


AKE one pound of quickſilver, and put it in ſome veſ- 
ſel of wood, with a little vinegar and falt-petre, then 
bray and kill it with a wooden peſtel, after which take half 


— 


into a powder, and mix it with the quickſilyer, adding to it 


two pounds of butned roch allum powdered; incorporate all 


theſe 


# 
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theſe things well together, then put it in a glaſs cucurbite, 
or an earthen one, and lute to it a recipient, clay and cloath 
it an inch higher than the mixture, and then put it on a, 
ſand heat, &r hot aſhes, Let at firſt the fire be flow, till 
the phlegm be drawn out, which you take out of the reci- 
pient, and put by for other uſes. It will ſerve to molli 
other quickſilver, for ſubliming. This being done, incr 
your fire, continuing it till you ſee your quickfilver or mer- 
cury ſublimed thoroughly white, and in the form of a white 
cake ; you then let it cool, break the cucurbite, and take out 


75 ſublimed mercury, putting it up for uſe as occaſion ſhall 
erve. 


The lees as remain at the bottom of the gucurbite, may be 
ſtamped and diſſolved in boiling water, then ſtrain it, and let 
it boil dry, and there will remain at bottom a ſalt, which 
has the nature of the three ſalts you firſt put together, and 
be fit for ſubliming other quickſilver with vinegar, or inſtead 
of the vinegar you may uſe the above water that was diſtilled. 
in the ſublimation. Thus you will make it very perfect. 
The ſaid ſublime may eaſily be ſublimed again Ker 
Vn to every pound thereof half a pound of ſalt, or 
burnt allum, or quick- lime, ſetting it as before in a 
cucurbite, on an ember- heat, and this will ſublime much 
ſooner, and be much clearer, every time you repeat it; and 
the oftener the ſaid ſublime cometh to the fire, the more doth 
it faſten or fix, but that part that is fixed is always mingled 
with the ſaid lees, and ſo is loſt ; therefore, ſuch as did not 
conſider the reaſon and cauſe why it thus happened, found 
that by little and little their ſublime was diminiſhed, and 
flown away, or conſumed in the fire, not conſidering that it 
remained in the ſaid lees, from the which it can by no 
means be ſeparated, 

Now to proceed philoſophically to fix this ſublime, you 
muſt ſublime it three or four times with common ſalt, burnt 
allum, lime, or talchum, to the end it may be cleared from 
its earthly and unclean particles it contains, and from its 
phlegm. The earthy part ſublimes not, but remains in the 
bottom of the veſſel, cleaving to the grounds, which is the 
ſalt, allum, or vitriol that is put in, which go by the name of 
lees or dregs, becauſe they remain at the bottom, as the lees 
of wine, or oil, After you have thus ſublimed it ey or 


to a more perfect degree. As for examp 


and thus you continue as long as your 
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four times, and it is well p of the earthy and phleghmy 
ſubſtance, you then ſet it to ſublime wh or itſelf, . — 
anygrounds or lees, and ſublime it ſo often, until all that re- 
mains is fixed to the bottom of the cucurbite, and till it will 
not fly away or diminiſh, let the fire be ever ſo augmented. 
There is a quicker and much furer way of ſubhming and 
fixing of mercury, which is done in the manner following : 
after you have ſublimed it three or four times with the 
grounds and lees, as has been ſaid, keep the ſublime, what 
quantity ſoever, by itſelf, and take a little of it, as much as 
you would join with a fourth of calcined filver : as for exam- 
ple; if you have but half an ounce of filver, then take an 
ounce of the ſublime, and having mixt it together, ſublime it 
as often as before, *till all remain fixed at the bottom, and 
you will have two ounces, or little leſs, of ſublime fixed; for 


the fire in drying it, and making the decoction, conſumes ſome. 


part of it, beſides what flies away by ftamping and in the 
cucurbite. Then take theſe two ounces fixed, with three 
times as much of ſublime that is not fixed, but put by; mix 
them together, and ſublime it as oft as before, until it be 
fixed. Thus you may make, or ſublime, and fix, as much 
and as often as you have occaſion for it. 

In this operation conſiſts the whole proceſs, and the great- 
eſt myſtery of philoſophers, and chiefly of Geber, who, in 
order to keep the thing as muſt be ſublimed, ſecret, and to hide 
it from them as are not worthy of it, he calls it quickſilver; 
but he means another thing, tho', in effect, the ſame thing 
declareth, that it is but quickſilver, * . from its nature 

e; dough is meal, 
not in its firſt eſſence and being, but is fixt by the baker into 


a more eſtimable nature, and nearer to perfection. 


* 2; 34. To calcine ſilver. 


- 


: 43 HE RE are divers methods of calcining of filver ; the 


one is, by cutting the ſilver, after it is beat or ham- 
mered very thin, in little pieces, then taking a crucible, or 


an earthen pot, put a layer of common ſalt to the bottom, 
ſtamped very ſmall, upon this put a layer of the pieces of ſil- 


ver, then another of ſalt, and another * of ſilver, 
ver , fo as 5 


" . 
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laſt layer may be of ſalt: this done, cover all with a paper, 
luting and claying the crucible, or earthen pot, leaving only 
a little hole in the covering, the bigneſs of a gooſe-quill z 
when it is dry, cover it over with live- coals and embers, and 
leave it in the fire for the ſpace of at leaft four hours ; then 
take it out, and being cold, open the crucible, and take out 
the pieces of ſilver, one after another, cleaning them from 
the ſalt as may ſtick to them: if you perceive them to be 
brittle they are done, if not, you muſt put them again into 
the crucible, and ſet them in the fire as before. hen you 
find it as it ought to be, beat it into a powder, waſh it in a 
diſh with hot water, and let it ſettle at the bottom ; being 
ſettled, pour off the water gently, ſo as to loſe no part of 
the ſilyer powder, or, to prevent all danger, paſs it through a 
filtre ; this done, pour other hot water to it, ſo often till 
you find all the ſalt purged from it; thus your filver will be 
fine, and well calcined. j 


Another method to calcine fſilver. 


AK E of aqua-fortis (the making of which you will 
find in part X. p. 176, ) three parts; of ſilver, either 
filed or beaten very thin, and bended in ſmall pieces, one 
part; put it together into a phial, and let it work and boil, 
putting it upon a few hot aſhes, or a ſand-heat ; when it has 
done boiling you will ſee the water tinctured green. The ſil- 
ver being thus diſſolved, take another phial, or urinal, that is 
bigger, fill it about half full of ſpring water, and, having 
in readineſs a good handful of common white falt, diffolve it 
therein, and ftrain it through a filtring-bag, or a filt, three 
times, which done, you pour the aqua-fortis, wherein the 
ſilver is diſſolved, into it, leaving it ſo for the ſpace of four 
or ſix hours, and you will find at the bottom a ſettlement, 
which will be the diſſolved ſilver; afterwards diſtill the ſaid 
water thro a filt ; the ſilver as is deſcended to the, bottom 
thereof you put into a crucible, covering it well, to ſecure it 
from ſoil ; then put it into hot burning embers for the ſpace of 
three or four hours more. Let it cool, and then pour the 
ſilver into a diſhful of hot water, ſtirring it a little with 
your finger, and let it ſettle ; when ſettled pour off the water 
gently, and put freſh upon it: this you repeat till the water 
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has no more taſte of any ſalt ; then let the ſilver dry, and it 


XA third muthod of caltining fdlver. 
ME one part of ſilver leaves, with three or four parts of 

quickſilver, into an amalgama, then bray or pound it 
with common falt, and ſet it on the fire, until the quickſilver 
is vaniſhed; afterwards waſh it with hot water, repeating 
the ſame ſo long, till all the ſaltneſs is waſhed away. You 
may, if you will, bray it again with other ſalt, without 
quickſilver, and put it in a crucible on a fire for three or 
four hours, and then waſh it again as before. 


* 


35. To make a lutum ſepientis, 


: 
_ 


Lu ſapientiæ is a mortar or clay for to kitt or 


plaiſter limbecks, or pots, and glaſſes, as are much ex- 
poſed to the fire, in order to keep them from breaking or 
cracking; it is prepared in the following manner: Take of 
the beſt potters earth, put it into an earthen pan, pour upon 
it wine mixt with fine horſe- dung, mix all well together till 
it becomes a ſmooth paſte of a good ſubſtance; and to have 
it more perfect, add to it ſome ſalt, ſtirring it well together. 


36. Another Iutum ſapientie, 


AKE of potters earth two parts, horſe dung one part, 

a little brick duſt, and filings of iron, alſo ſome quick- 

lime, mix it altogether with ſalt water, and yolks of , 
and work it into a paſte to lute limbecks or pots withal. "Gr: 


I the ſame quantity of wheat flour, and with a proper 
quantity of yolks of eggs and vinegar, work it into a paſte, 
wherewith you may plaiſter or lute glaſſes, pots, limbecks, 
and ſuch like, and let them dry in the ſhade, and they will 
ſtand the fire without breaking or cracking. Some make 
uſe of oxes blood inſtead of vinegar, = a 


37. How 
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AKE dry clay, beat it to a powder, and mix it with 
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12 four or five gallons of clear water, and diſſolve 
therein enough pot- aſh to make a ſtrong lye, which x 
rify by filtring, and boil therein, in a braſs pan, a pound of 
clean ſhreds of cloth dyed in grain, tall it has quite loſt its 
colour, then ſqueeze the ſhreds, and paſs all the lye thro' a 
flannel bag. Diſſolve two pounds of allum in a proper quan- 
tity of water, and add this ſolution to the lye ; ſtir them well 
together, and the whole will grow ſomewhat thick ; then repaſs 
it thro the flannel bag, the liquor will run out clear; but if 
it be at all tinged, boil it again with the addition of a little 
diſſolved allum, paſs it again, and all the carmine will be 
left in the flannel bag. Pour freſh water, repeatedly into the 
bag, till all the allum be waſhed clean away. Then dry ths 
eolour ſo as no duſt may ſettle upon it, and keep it for uſe, 
having firſt reduced it to an impalpable powder in a glaſs or 
marble mortar. If in the boiling you find ſo much of the 
water evaporated as to require a ſupply, you muſt not add 
eold, but boiling water. | 


38. The beſt way to gild iron. 


| 5. is a thing certain that gold, laid on white iron or filver, 
ſhews not ſo fair as upon braſs ; for as ſoon as it begins 
to wear one may perceive the whiteneſs of the iron, or the 
filver; wherefore many practitioners, when they go about 
gilding of wood, or other things, lay on firſt the ground witty 
a bs 44+ colour, that the ground may not ſo ſoon appeat, 
when it becomes to be a little worn, as it doth upon a red or 
white ground; but as this colour cannot be laid on ſilver or 
iron, you, in gilding either the one or the other, proceed 
in the following manner. 655 
Take verditur or Spaniſb green, vitriol, and ſal armohiack, 
at your own diſcretion, the vitriol being the larger quantity: 
you beat theſe ingredients into a powder, mix it with vine 
gar that is very four and ſtrong, and boil it therewith for half 
an hour. When you have aber it off the fite, and it is ſtill 
boiling, put in your iron as you intend to gild, and, covering 
the pot cloſe, with a cloth over it, to let it have as little 


vent 
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vent as poſſible, let it ſtand and cool, and your iron will be 
coloured like unto braſs, which then you may gild with 
uickſilver, as is commonly practiſed in gilding of braſs. 
his is a ſecret but few people are acquainted with. The 
manner how to gild with quickſilver, you may find in the 
firſt volume of my Laboratory. | 


. To preſerve or emboſs flowers, or letters, d-blades 
3 knives, or any other kind of Ar i 


AKE . charcoals of birch one part, two parts of vitriol; 
with the ſame quantity of ſal armoniack ; beat theſe in- 
— with vinegar to a ſoft dough, then figure your 
wers or letters upon your knife, &c, with vermilion, 
ound with linſeed- oil, and let them dry; after which cover 
it with the above paſte or dough, about a. finger's breadth 
thick, but let it firſt be made hot over the fire, taking care 
not to burn it; when it is quite dry take off the ſaid dough, 
and you will find the appearance of your letters perfect. 


ho. A cheap machine whereby one may know what time of the 
F might it may be in the dark. * 


is a piece of wood in which is a hollow cylinder a, 


b, is a pully, over which is placed a cord, having at one end 
of it the round weight d, and at the other the ſquare weight s. 
The cylinder @ being filled with ſand, receives at the top 
the weight d, which deſcends in proportion as the ſand runs 
out, and draws up the ſquare weight 5, which ſlides between 
the cylinder and a board, the edge whereof is graduated by 
pins or notches, R and half hours. The 
place of the weight s may be diſcovered by the touch in the 


dark, and conſequently the number of hours elapſed in the 


night may be known, it being ſet to run on going to bed. 
C, is a veſſel to receive the ſand as it runs out. In order to 
adjuſt the marks, when the tube is filled with ſand, obſerve by 
a watch or clock when it has run one hour, and mark the 
lace to which the he," is riſen, and ſo on every other 
— and half hour. The chief difficulty is in getting a 
ſmooth orifice to let out the ſand. This muſt be managed 
. in 


terminating to a point c, where is a ſmall opening 3 
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in the nature of an hour-glaſs. The cylinder itſelf will be 
beſt if it be a glaſs tube. The figure will more fully explain 
the ſtructure of this machine. See fig. 6. plate III. 


41. An hygroſcipe. 


B, plate XVII. fig. 5. is a whip-cord, about four feet 

long, tied faſt to the end of a hook A, at the end of 
the ure hangs the weight C, of about a pound, or 
ſomething more; this vous is fitted at the end ſo as to re- 
ceive and carry the index D; under theſe is placed a gradu- 
ated circle on the board E, F, fixed by a bracket againft 
the wall. When all things are thus fitted, the moiſture of 
the air twiſts the rope, and gives a motion to the index over 
the diviſions in the graduated circle ; and again, as the air 
grows clear, the cord untwiſts, and brings back, or reduces 
the index, by a contrary motion. 

To make an experiment of this Mr. Molyneux wetted a 
cord, and hung it up with the weight at the end of it, and 
he perceived, that as it dried, it untwiſted, and that too ve 

uick, ſo as to be perceived by the eye; after the cord had 
10 far untwiſted, as he thought it had come to that degree of 
dryneſs, that the preſent conſtitution of the air would per- 
mit, he took a baſon of warm water, which emitted a fume 
and ſteam, and placed it under the cord; immediately the 
cord began to twiſt again very quick, and ſo continued till 
the water ceaſed its ſteam, or was removed, and then imme- 
diately it began to untwiſt; he then gently breathed upon it, 
and he found, according to his expectation, that eight or 
ten breathings would twiſt it five degrees of a circle. After 
this he puter it to the air only, and he found it to obey 
the alterations thereof very nicely ; not the leaſt ſhower fal- 
ling, at which it did not preſently twiſt; and when, by riſing 
clouds a fair day become overcaſt, the cord was immediately 
ſenſible thereof, and as ſenſible of their vaniſhing, and of the 
change to fair ſunſhine ; ſo that it ſeems to be the niceſt hy- 
proſcope hitherto uſed. One of the grand defects of moſt 

ygrometers is, that they grow weak with age, and do not 
ſo nicely obey the alterations of the air, when long kept, as 
when firſt made. But whether the preſent invention be ſub 
ject to the ſame fault, time can only determine. x 
42. 
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AUSE a ſquare box to be made, A, B, C, D, about 
eighteen inches wide, and ten deep, leave open that 
ſide of C, D, but let the upper part have a lid E faſtened 
with hinges to the ſides C, D, where adjoining to it is a hol- 
low cone F, in which at G, H, is ſcrewed in a convex glaſs, 
The length from the glaſs muſt be to A, B, thirty inches, 
On the inſide of the lid E you fix a ſheet of white paper, 
ſo as to be put on and off, for enlightning the picture, 
which you ſet upright within the end A, B; then with the 
ſtring I, draw up the lid, till the paper reflects its light equal 
on the picture, placing the end A, A, near a window; raiſe 
the end G, H, a little, and look through the glaſs with both 
eyes, and you will ſee the picture at a vaſt diſtance ſurpri- 
zingly magnified; and with ſuch a beautiful clearneſs, as can 
hardly be expreſſed, | 
Now to make this machine a portable camera obſcura, 
black the inſide of your box, take off the white paper from 


the lid, and fix it upright againſt the end A, B, directing 


the end G, H, to any object, as buildings, men, trees, c. 
the ſun ſhining bright upon any of them, they will be repre- 
ſented on the paper with the greateſt beauty of colours and 
regularity. See plate XVII. fig. 6. I" 1 


43. An inſtrument for txattly finding when it is noon. 

HIS inſtrument may be acceptable to ſuch as carry 

1 watches, that by its means they may be accurately 
ſet, which cannot ſo well be done at the riſing or ſetting of 
the ſun. It is repreſented fig; 7. plate XVII. and conſiſts of 
a hollow cube made of wood of braſs, where, on the top, is 
fitted a compaſs, as at A, that it may be rightly placed. At 
Bis à circle, through whoſe” centre a line a, B, is drawn, at 
ati equal diſtanee from the ſide C, D, forwards, and on the 
Ades are faſtened plummets, as the figure ſhews; that play 
afy-and juſtly, by means of which; When they ſtand exactly 


in X, or at 90 degrees, the inſtrument may be ſet exactly 


horizontal. In fine, there is turned a braſs of wooden cone, 
fig. 8. the baſe K wheteof is as big as the cifcle B, about 
od l 5 
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An inch diameter. When the needle of the compaſs points 

kxactly north, and the plummets ftand accurately poiſed, the 

cone is ſet on the circle B, and as ſoon as the ſhadow of the 

point of the cone falls on the line a, b. it is noon, and the 
watch may be ſet to twelve. 


44. To gild parchment, or leather, for hangings, or other uſes, 


ARE three pounds of linſeed oil, Greek pitch, and var- 
0 niſh, of each one pound, half an ounce of ſaffron- 
wider, boil them together in an earthen glazed pipkin, ſo 
ng that putting into it a hen's feather, and taking it out, 
it ſeems ſcorched ; if ſo, then take it off the fire, adding to it, 
by little and little, one pound of aloe epaticum powdered, 
firring it all the while with a ftrong ſtick, to keep it from 
running over; but if by that means you cannot keep it down, 
take it off the fire, and having ſtood for a little while to ſet- 
le, put it on the fire again, to make it boil afreſh, ſtirring it 
all the while gently ; when all is well incorporated, take it 
from the fire, and, after a little while, ſtrain it thro” a lin- 
nen cloth into ſome other veſſel you intend to keep itin. If, 
inſtead of ſaffron, you put to it ſome of the yellow ſeed as is 
in the inſide of lilies, it will be much brighter. When you 
$9 about to gild your leather or parchment, then firſt lay on 
a ground of the white of eggs, or gum, on which you lay 
yu filver or tin leaves; when it is thorough dry, you may 
ay on the above varniſh hot, and immediately your filver 
will change into a bright gold colour ; when dry, you may 
poliſh or burniſh it, and if you intend to paint upon it with 
dil- colours, you may leave thoſe ſpaces, where the paintingg- 
are to come, empty, without any gilding. The gilding 
about it you may ſtamp with various kinds of figures, en- 
graved on punches, in iron or ſteel; laying the leather flat on 
a marble flab. | 


45. To keep whites of eggs for ſome time, for the uſe of gilding 
leather or parchment. 


JAKE the whites of eggs, without breaking them in any 
wiſe, and put them in as much vinegar as ſhall ſuffice 
& cover them, leave them thus for the ſpace of two gr three 
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days, then ſtrain them throꝰ a coarſe linnen cloth, and leaving 


them ſo for eight days together, ſtrain them again thro' a 
finer cloth, put it up in a glaſs phial, to have it ready 
known, | 


46. To make a liquid as will flain any colour in len, or uu 


T frong white wine vinegar in a glaſs veſſel, and 

put to it * of copper, with ſome Roman vitriol, 
roch allum, and verdigreaſe, and leave it thus infuſed for ſe- 
ven days ; then boil it in ſome veſſel, and by putting into it 
'bone, ivory, or wood, it will penetrate, and give it a green 


colour; but if you will dye them 'any other colour, as red, 
blue, or yellow, you put Braſil, indico, French bernes, or 


any other ſuch ſort of colours, to infuſe ! in the vinegar, with 
a little roch allum. 


47 b male u cnmem as will hold rn together, as 7 . as 
one. 


T AE E fine brick-duſt two pounds, quick lime four 
pounds, oil of linſeed a ſufficient quantity to temper 
the whole mixture, then uſe it before it dries. You may 
make half, or a quarter the quantity, or as wo as you ſhall 
Ye occaſion for preſent uſe. b 


48. A  gold-colour to write withal, 


4 ARE a new-laid egg · which open at one end, and take 

out all the white of it ; then take two parts of quick- 
filver, and one part of armoniack, that is clear and well 
beaten z put theſe things upon the yolk of the egg that is re- 
maining in the ſhell, and mingle all well together with a 
ſtick, after which cloſe the egg with the piece you took off, 
and ſome wax, that nothing may get in or out of it; then 
ſet it upright in horſe-dung, covering it firſt with another 
half egg ſhell, and then with the dung: thus leave it for the 
ſpace of twenty, or hve and twenty days, and you ſhall have 


i Gas gold-colour to write withal, or to colour with it all 


manner of things. If the ſubſtance be too hard, or too 
thick, you may temper it with gum- water. At e G5 
1 5 409. Another 
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#9. Another liquid of à gold - colour to write or paint withal, 


121 peels of citrons or oranges, as are of a deep 
1 colour, clear them well of all the white that is within, 

ſtamp them vety well in a ſtone or wood mortar, ha- 
ving it r Cleared; take alſo good yellow brimſtone, 
that is clear and bright, beat it to a fine powder, and mingle 
it with the ſtamped peels well together: this done, put it to- 
| cm into a phial, and ſet it in a deep cellar, or cave, or in 
lome moiſt place, the ſpace of eight or ten days. After which 
time you take and heat it again by the fire, and then write of 
Paint with it; and you will find it a very excellent colour of 
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50. 4 new kind of laß. Big. J. ple XVI. 


; © Ke IS new kind of lamp conſiſts of two parts; the lamp 
itſelf, with the noſil A, made after the common man- 

ner for receiving the wick, and of a ſmall veſſel for ſupply- 
ing the lamp with oil B. This veſſel is cloſe a- top, and has 
ſeveral ſmall holes at bottom C, round a larger pipe, which is 
ſoldered in the middle, and reaches almoſt to the upper part of 
the veſſel about D, and about E, to efiter about a quarter of 
an inch within the cover of the lamp, which has fout large 
Holes. Thro' this orifice E, upon turning the veſſel upſide 
down, the oil is poured in without much difficulty, and when 
Alled, the orifice E is ſtopꝰd with the finger, and the veſſel put 
in its proper ſituation upon the lamp, by quickly removing 
the finger from the lower orifice E, fixed to the cover of it. 
The little holes or pipes round the orifice ſhould be exactly 
over the holes in the cover. The veſſel may commodioufl 
be made of glaſs, and nicely ſoldered to a metal rim D, Eg 
that the watſt of oil therein may be the more eaſily obſerved 
by the eye, and be of any bignefs at pleaſure, ſo as to ſuffice 
to feed the lamp for ſome months ſucceſſively. | | 
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51. To imprint medals with gum dragazt. 


AKE ſix ounces of gum dragant, and ſteep it in 
1 ſtrong vinegar for the ſpace of three days, then beat 
and ſtir it well together, and by adding ſome fine laifter of 
Paris, to make it of a ſufficient ſubſtance, or, if you will 


| have it of a different colour, you may mix it with ſuch co- 


loured powders as you like beſt; if blue, with fine ſmalt ; if 
red, with vermilion ; if green, with green verditer, or fine pow- 
dered verdigreaſe; if yellow, with maſticot, or powdered Dutch 
pink; if orange - colour, with orpiment; after you have thus 
1 your dough to a proper conſiſtence, you take your 

ollow forms, or moulds, and anoint them a little with * 
oil, and fill them with the ſaid dough, or paſte, preſſing it 
gently down with your fingers, and, having trimmed it round 
the rim with a pointed knife, ſet it in the ſun to dry, and 
vou will have a fair and neat impreſſion of your mould. 
Of this paſte you may form and make various kinds of toys. 


52. To make various kinds of things in imitation, of amber. 


AKE the yolks of ſixteen eggs, beat them well together 
in an carthen pan well glazed, then take two ounces 
of gum arabick, and one ounce of the gum of cherry-trees, 
reduce them into powder, and mix them with the yolks, that 
ſo they may diſſolve, and be incorporated by ſtirring them 


frequently about; this done, ſet them for fix or eight days 


in the ſun, and they will by degrees grow harder and-har- 
der. You may, before they are thorough. dry, form or im- 
preſs what you will in ſome mould, and lay them again in 


the ſun, or ſome warm place, to dry, and whatſoever you have 


made, will look elear of the colour of amber, and have its 
natural qualities to draw up a ſtraw or paper.. 


53. To make another compoſition to anſwer the abeve purpoſes. 


AKE the ſhells of. cockles, ſnails, or white muſſels, 


waſh them clean, and when dry, reduce them into a 
fine powder, and put them into a clean pan; then having co- 
vored and luted the pan very cloſe, place it in a furnace, or 

38 lime- 
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nme - kiln, and after it is thoroughly burnt, you will have a 
fine white powder; then take ſome yolks of eggs, beat them 
well in an earthen pan, and mix with them the powder, 
working it into a dough, of which you may form what you 
think the moſt proper for your uſe, and what may anſwer 
your expectation, as far as the nature of that compoſition 
will allow. | | 


54. To know whether there be any water in the tine or not. 


AKE raw pears, pare them clean, and cut them in two 
in the middle ; or elſe, take mulberries, and caſt either 
the one or the other into the wine ; if they ſwim on the ſur- 
face, it is my and clean wine, without water; but if -y 
» 


ſink to the bottom, you may conclude that it is adulter 
and mixt with water, 


55. To make a light burn under water, in order to decay fiſh 
together about it, for the net. Fig. 8 plate XVII. , 


„ K may make uſe of a Florence wine - bottle, or have 
one made at the glaſs-houſe, to anſwer the ſame pur- 

ſe, let there be a hole at bottom, for to fix a candle the in- 
Ede of the bottle, with ſcrewed ſockets, to which a weight is 


fix d ſufficient to draw the body of glaſs under water. The 


neck of the bottle you leave open, about which you fix u 
round board: at the inſide of the edges you place ſeveral 
pieces of looking-glaſs ; the light of the candle will multiply 
according to the number of the pieces, and the fiſh will be 
thereby ecoy'd, and aſſemble in great numbers about it; ſo 
chat flinging your net, you will catch them up with eaſe. 


; | 56, Anather decoy for fiſh. Fig. 9. plate XVII. 
PROVIDE a wooden cylinder, as A, to the top whereof 


K& faſten two ſticks, or two pieces of wire, a- croſs one ano- 
ther, the ends paſſing through four pieces of cork, B, C, D, E; 
theſe faſten again to a round board F, the inſide you furniſh 
with ſeveral pieces of looking · glaſs. You may draw through 
the corks another wire, or fix them to a hoop, to keep them 
ſteady, as you ſee fig, G, we a candle into the cylinder, the 
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light whereof will anſwer the ſame purpoſe of the above, 
The 


figures will illuſtrate the ſhape and make of both of 
ahem, more plainer than the deſcription. See plate XVII. 


20a 1-41 57.. How to make marble. 


do hey 1 fix ounces of quick - lime, put it into a pan, and 
pour upon it one pint of wine; Jet it ſtand five or fix 
days, ſtirring it once or twice a day; then pour off the clear, 
and therewith temper flint · ſtones calcined, and made jnto fine 
powder; then colour it as you think proper, and form ſuch 
things as you haye a mind for one uſe of other; then let them 


dry, and they will be as hard as marble. 
88. To make moulds for paper- amen, and her things, as 
AA Fee n 


AKE ſhavings of paper, ſoak them in clean water for 

the ſpace of ſix or eight days, then boil them for about 

two hours in clean water; this done, take them out of the 
pot, with as little moiſture as poſſible, and ſtamp them in a 
Kone or Braſil mortar, to 2 jelly or paſte. . When you think 
at ſine enough, let it ſettle, pour off the water, if any re- 
mains, and put the ſtamp'd paper into a linnen bag tied 
<loſe, hang it in fair water, and keep it cherę till you have 
occaſion to make uſe of it, ſhifting the water once a week, 
it will keep good ſor twelve months together. When your 
mould is ready, you may at any time take of the ſaid ſtamp d 
paper, wring out the water, » tempering it with 2 little 
Fre. of what colour you pleaſe, put it on the mould, and 
with a ſpunge preſs it down, and ſoak up the ſuperfluous 
moiſture from it. Having thus filled your mould, ſet it in 


| the ſun, or a warm room, and when dry, it will eaſily come 
off the mould, and be, like plaiſter, of Paris, of a beautiful 


White. You may, if yon will, afterwards paint or gild it, 


or make ſych uſe pf it as fixft you intended it for. It will be 8 


of ſingular advantage to frames of pictures, and likewiſe paper 
hangings.” At Mr. Bewles's print-ſhop, I have ſeen a variety 
very curious performances of this kind ; likewiſe powder- 


hpxes, ſnuff-boxes, and many other things, being laid over 
with a clear hard vans. 
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59. Te counterfeit all manner 1 green leafs on white paper. 


T* green leafs of trees, ſhrubs, plants, and flowers, 
of a moderate ſize, | bruiſe or flatten the ribs of the 
back part with a knife ; this done, have ready a leather ball, 
that is, you get a round piece of white glove leather, the 
bigneſs 2 the palm of your hand, or larger, this you fill witng 
cotton, or wool, and tie it cloſe into a ball; then, on a plate 
or Dutch tile, mix ſome lamp black with a little linſeed oil; . 
when thus you have every thing in readineſs, lay your green 
leaf on a flat board, the ſmooth ſide downward; dip your 
ball into the black colour, work and ſpread it about, on the 
clean part of your plate, or tile, or on a piece of board, then 
furniſn the back · part of your leaf, by dabbing it with your 
ball; having ready your paper, which muſt be a little moif- 
tened, you lay that fide of the leaf, thus furniſhed with co- 
lour, on the paper, and, putting another thin paper over it, 


preſa it gently down with the palm of your hand; then take 


it off, and you will have a fair impreſſion of the leaf to the 
fineſt vein. This, when thorough dry, you may colour ei- 
ther with ſap- green or verdigreaſe, according to the colour of 
the leaf you thus have made an impreſſion of, and no minia- 
ture painter will exceed it by copying it with all his art. 
Some virtuoſos have made a rare collection by this method, 
and compoſed a uſeful herbal, by only drawing or painting 


. and joining the impreſſions of the leaf to it Wy 


60. To make French marbled paper 


TW gum dragant, a ſufficient quantity for the rode 

ou intend to - Ur uſe of, ſoak it for two or three 
days in * water, till it is quite difſalyed into a white ſub- 
mantis liquid, which you ftrain thro? a canvas cloth into a 
trough as will with eaſe hold the ſheet of paper as you ate 
going about to marble, The colqurs you make uſe of for 
that purpoſe are chiefly indico, lake, carmine, orpiment, yel- 
low oaker, Cc. The brighter and livelier your colours are 
the better; each colour you 2 with the white of eggs 
and a little ox's gall, with a few drops of petrolæum, upon 
a marble colour- tone, and put them, every colour distinct, 


„ im 
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into jelly- pots; this being done, you, with a pencil bruſh, 
tals" firſt of! one colour, rv with another clean pencil, 
another colour, and ſo on, and ſprinkle one after another up- 
on the gum- water in the trough. If the colours do not blend, 
and unite one with another, it is a ſign they want a little 
more gall, The colours being thus ſprinkled, you lay on 
your paper, which you beforchand have prepared, by moiſ- 
tening or wetting it, as book-printers do their paper before it 
is printed ; then taking the ſheet of paper by the two corners 
end, lifting it gently up, and taking it out of the trough, 
you will have a fine marble upon it, and after you. have, 
with a damp white-brown paper, taken off the remains of co- 
lour yo the water, you ſprinkle it afreſh, and proceed as with 
By this method you may form ſeveral figures, or flowers, 
by firſt dropping a colour of blue, red, or yellow; on this 
drop you let fall a drop of ſpirits of wine, which will make 
an opening in the middle; in this you drop another colour, 
and likewiſe in that a drop of ſpirit z thus repeating, you 
may make as many colours, in a circular-formed flower, as 
ou think proper; after which you may, with a pin, help to 
mape it into diftin& leaves; but this requires a dextrous 
hand'; for, in caſe you are long about it, the colours will be 
apt to fink before you are ready to take them off the ſurface 
of the gum- water. _ v4 21 be 


6r. How 10 colour poliſp d iron, or faul, of a \fine reddiſh, 
Blueiſb, or blackiſh colour. 


AKE your iron, and after you have well poliſhed, and 
1 beat it a/Jittley rub it over with ſome dragon's blood 
purified,” and it will be of à fine tranſparent reddiſh colour. 
A blue colour may be brought upon iron or ſteel burniſhed, 
by laying it upon a clear charcoal fire, blowing them lightly, 
until you perceive the blue colour upon your iron; then take 
it out preſently, or, by heating your. iron, or ſteel, firſt, and 
then rubbing it over with a woollen cloth dipt in indico, 
ground and tempered with ſalad oil; this blue is fitter for large 
rk, às trufſcets, piſtols, c, and the former for ſwords, dag- 
_ ſeimetars, and other fall work. If you would 10 A. k 
mene YET ere benen eee tele 
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black colour, firſt clean and poliſh it, then rub it over with 
à piece of an old ſtocking, dip'd a little in ſallad- oil. 


6. 75 lute or plaifter earthen pott ar with linnen- 
1 allt is and the fre Fe W 


S your linnen cloth in ſalt water, and let it dry by de» 
9 , grees in a ſhady place; then dip it in yolks of well 
beaten, and having firſt rubbed the place you intend to lute 
thinly over with the above lutum ſapientiæ, clap on your 
cloth ſmooth and even, and when dry you may uſe your pan 
or pipkin, and ſet it on the fire for boiling an thing you 
have occaſion for; it will be as ſound as it was before it was 
broke or cracked. 


5 63. To ue white letters an a black paper. | 


ARE the milk of a fig-tree in a glaſs, and ſet it in the 
| ſun for the ſpace of half an hour; after which, if you 
want to uſe it, mix it with gum-water, and write with it on 
white paper; when it is thoroughly dry, blacken the paper 
over with a large pencil with ink; and when dry, rub it 
well with a linnen cloth, and the letters which you made 
with the milk or. ſap of the fig-tree and gum-water, will 
come off, and the letters remain white, they having been 
preſerved by the above liquid. In caſe the milk or ſap of a 
fig-tree cannot eaſily be had, you may make uſe only of the 
yolk of an egg, well tempered with water, to write with, 
and when dry, to black and rub it, as directed before. 


mil. 64. To make excellmt writing-ink, 


1 good galls, bruiſe them lightly, and put them in 
1 afrying-pan with a little oil; having fried them a little, 
take a pound of em, and put them in an earthen glazed veſ- 
ſe], pouring as much wine upon it as will cover it above a 
hand high ; after which, take a pound of gum arabic well 
pounded, and eight ounces of vitriol reduced into powder; 
mix all well together, and ſet it in the ſun for ſeveral days, 
frequently ſtirring it about with a ſtick. If after ſome time 
you find ãt not black to your mind, boil it a little, and ſtrain 
_— 15 is 


| You may boil the dreys again with wine, as before, re 
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it thro? a cloth, and it will be perfect. Put the dregs again 

into the veſſel they were in before, pour wine on them, boil, 

and ſtrain them, preſerving the liquid in a veſſel by itſelf, 

ti 

it ſo long till the wine will no more be tinctured. — 

put all the liquids, thus boiled and ſtrained, together, you put 

=o ok m, and vitriol, as at firſt, to it, keeping it in 
the ſun, and you will have better ink than the firſt. Tf you 

find it tov thick, put i in a little clear ye, which will cauſe it 


to flow eaſy. * 1 | 
81 To make a we £0 "of ap copper por hit like Hr, both within 


JE one part of azure, two parts of mercury, dive 


parts of white arſenick ; mix them together; then take 
greaſe, and melt it in a pan, taking off the filth, and making 
t very clear; this done, put to A the above ingredients, 
. it up to an ointment, with which you anoint your 
copper veſſel, both inſide and out- ſide well ; then put ĩt in a 
new box made of oak, or covered all over pretty thick 
with freſh oak-leaves: Dig a hole in the earth, where the 
fouth ſun may ſhine hot upon it, and bury it for the ſpace of 
three months; at the end whereof take it out, clean it with 
water, and bruſh it well, and you will find your veſſel to a 
0 W from a copper into a * ſilver colour. 


6 bg. To mortify or all mercury or quichſitvr. 


ur your mercury into an iron mortar, adding to it ſome 
oil of olives, or oil of bays, and ſet it on a gentle fire, 
letting it boil, but take heed the ſmoak get not to your = 


for it 1s hurtful; ; ſupply it often with à little oil, or ſtrong 
diſtilled vinegar, letting it boil till the mercury be mollif 
and killed; then take ie "out, for it is hard, and will endure 


the hammer.. 


66. To take the Nan of from gilded 2 or copper.” 


AKE pyrethrum, a wild or baſtard pellitory, boil it in 
ſtrong vinegar, ſo as to prevent the ſteem rom having 


any 
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any vent. After it has boiled for ſame conſiderable time, pour 
it into ſilver or copper cups gilded, and the gold will fall off, 


and fink to the bottom; or if you put a filver ring gilded, or 
gny other thing, into that liquid, it will have the ſame effect. 
| 67. To make ilk white. : 
FTER you have ſcoured your filk, and before it is 
quite dry, hang it ſo as that you may convey the 
ſmogk of brimſtone to it, and it will immediately become 
white, and look as tho" it were new. | 


68. Hon to paint upon ſattins, 


HIS is an art which many of the fair ſex take a 
1 great delight to exerciſe themſelves in: I ſhall there- 
fore, to oblige them, ſet down the rules whereby they 
perform it to the greateſt perfection and beauty; the ſecret 
whereof not being known by many, will, no doubt, be ac- 
ceptable to ſuch as are unacquainted therewith z and firſt I 
ſhall inſtruct them, 


Hi to propare the colours for painting upon ſattins. 
For reds. 


CM the chips of the beſt Brazil, or fernumbuco, and 
L infuſe them in good wine vinegar, for ſix or eight 
hours; then adding ſome beer as is clear, to it, boil it in a 
glazed pipkin, over a gentle fire, with ſome allum and gum 
arabic; when you find the colour to your mind, take it off 
the fire, and filtre it through acloth, putting it up when cool 
zato glaſs phials for uſe. "eat 


For a crimſon. © 


128 mix carmine with gum- water, wherein you diſſolve 
1 ſome white ſugar- candy; you may ſhade it as light and 
deep as you think proper, and it will look very beautiful. 
Lou may likewiſe boil cochineal, having firſt beat it in a 
mortar to a fine powder, and mixt it with allum, and cream 

- Fon 
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Ao | me or 7 . | For rp, 

0 0521; ; | 

T AR freſh chips of logwood, and infuſe them in 
clean water with ſome allum ; after it has ſtood for 

two or three days, then add to, it ſome gum- arabic, and it 

is fit for uſe. 7 

| Fur light blues: 


„AEK E litmus blue, boil it with ſome allum, quick- 
lime, and pearl-aſhes, in clean water, and you will 
have a pleaſant blue to paint with on ſattin. 


For a deep blue. 


Vo may grind P. he, blue, with which you may 
| ſhade the litmus blue, tempering it with gum-water, 
and: ſugar-candy. | . 6 

„ | For green. 


V OU boil verdigreaſe with vinegar and ſome ſalt; or, 
you only mix the verdigreaſe with vinegar in a phial, 
and ſet it to diſtill in the ſun. If you will have it of a graſs- 
green, add to it ſome yellow. 1 | 


: \ 7 
* 21 . 9 9 0 * 
r , , b AS For yellaw, 
* ST 


Wob infuſe French berries in clean water, with ſome 
I 'allum; after it has ſtood for a week pour off your co- 
lour, and diſſolving therein a little gum arabick, it will be 
fit for uſe. GW; 

| You may make uſe of other. colours as are fit for painting, 
or colouring of maps and prints, and of which you will find 
ſufnicient inſtructions in the firſt volume of my Laboratory, 
t the third and fourth editions. The chief ſecret in the ma- 
nagement of painting on ſattins is to prepare it for that pur- 
poſe,” and which you do in the following manner, . | 

Firſt you buy ſome flee - ſeed, at a druggiſt's- or a ſeed-ſhop, 
boil it in fair water till it comes to the conſiſtence of a thin 
. | | paſte, 
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paſte, then you ſtrain the liquid thro a cloth, and having 
ſtretched and faſtened your ſattin on a ſtraining frame, you, 
with a clean ſpunge, take up ſome of the liquid whilft hot, 
and wipe the back · ſide of the ſattin all over, letting it ſtand 
to dry; when thorough dry, you may firſt pounce your 
flowers, or whatever you deſign to paint upon the ſattin, and 
draw the out- line with a pen or pencil; after which, you lay 
on your colours, which will be prevented from running by 
the above preparation; your light colours ny, dry, you 
may ſhade them afterwards with ſuch as are deeper, and 
having thus finiſhed one frame, you untack that, and put in 
another, proceeding in the ſame manner as before. 

If for the more diſpatch you have flowers, ſprigs, or bor- 
ders cut in wood, by ſuch hands as are employed in cutting 
for the callico-printers, you may lay your ſattin upon a 
table ſpread over with a flannel, and print the ſame before you 
put it in a ſtraining frame. This you do in the following 
manner : 

Take a colour-ſtone, ſuch as painters grind their colours 
on, and with a muller grind lamp-black with gum-water, if 
your out-line is to be black, or elſe brown oaker, with gum- 
water; then having ready a ball, made up of a piece of 
white glove leather, and cotton-wool, you dip it in the co- 
lour, working it ſmooth and even upon the clean part of the 
colour · ſtone, or upon a piece of board, and dabbing there- 
with your print, you lay it on the ſattin, giving it a gentle 
knock with a little mallet, and you will have a fair impreſ- 
fon. After it is SY > you put it in the frame, and 
8554 as directed, in firſt preparing your ſattin, and then 
laying on your colours. 

If you will ornament your ſattin with gold or ſilver, then 
make the following preparation for it. | 

Take fine flour, honey, and ſugar-candy, and mix it well 
together with ſtale beer; with this you pencil firſt the flowers 
and leafs you intend to do, and lay thereon your gold or ſil- 
ver leafs, put them down with a little bunch of cotton, and 
when dry, you may ſhade it off with proper colours, If your 
colours don't flow eaſy from your pencil, mix them with a 
very little ar Fur and they will not only work more plea- 
Kut, but give them an additional beauty and luſtre, bs, 
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The colour for your out-line, If for printiog, muſt bd 

pretty thick, and well gummed ; but if for drawing with a' 

pencil, you muſt temper it accordingly. 1 

An extract from a French treatiſe, concerning the art of catching, 
| feeding, and keeping of Nightingales. rv 


T* HE Nightingale has ever beer allowed the firſt rank 
| among Finoing-birds z his ſize is Teſs than a ſparrow's, 
weighing hardly an ounce ; his bill is long and. pliant, and 
when opened, diſcovers a wide orange-coloured throat. The 
feathers of the head, neck and back, fallow; the wings and 
tail brighter than the reſt of the body. The hen is a little 
more upon the aſh-colour. This bird loves ſolitude : ſome 
reſort in mountains, ſome in fields, and ſome near the banks 
of rivers : Pliny, and with him many modern - writers, have' 
elegantly deſcribed the harmony of the Nightingale. It is 
admirable there ſhould, from ſo ſmall a body, proceed fuch a 
loud ſound, One of the greateſt pleaſures the country af- 
fords, in the Summer ſeaſon, is liſtening to the rural melody 
of the Nightingale, which exceeds not only that of any other 
ſinging-bird, but no man living can vie with him; and tho” 
His harmony is at all times agreeable, yet it is heard to the 
beſt advaritage in the dead of the night. At his return in the 
Spring his voice is much ftronger than what it is towards 
Autumn: when the young are hatched the cock ſings no 
more, or but very little: if young ones are taken before 
they have learned rheir leſſon from their parents, they never 
will ſing ſo well as others. "8 
© Nightingales take great care of their young: the old 
cock inſtructs them in ſinging ; he repeats his Jeon, and 
they attentively hearken uh What Gzſner relates, as 


- communicated to him in a letter from a friend of his, con - 


ecrning the . in Higb-Dulch, between two Nightin- 

les, has ſo much of the miraculous in it, that to inſert it 
would be of little uſe to the reader; and therefore I have 
omitted the ſame. ek e VT > 50 

A Nightingale cannot endure much cold; and if, when 
im a cage, in the Winter ſeaſon, he is not kept warm, he 
foon will periſh, What becomes of the Nightingales in 
Winter, is ſtill a matter authors diſagree about; however, 
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it is the opinion; of the generality, that they hardly paſs the 
ſea, but ſhelter themſelves from the cold, without leaving the 
country : ſportſmen aver they have killed many in Winter, 
that have concealed themſelves in quarries, and other places, 
expoſed to the ſouth, n eee 
he ordinary reſort of Ni 2 N is near ſome hills, or 
brooks; of theſe favourite 1 e prefers that which has 
the advantage of an eccho: whilſt the hen is laying her 
eggs, and more eſpecially when ſhe fits, the cock utters his 
moſt beautiful notes, and redoubles night and day the energy 
of his ſong, to divert and comfort his female from the pains 
of laying, and the fatigue of fitting. 4 
The Nightingale builds his neſt uſually among briars, in 
box or yew-trees, at the foot of a hedge or a buſh; for 
which reaſon many layers of eggs are deſtroyed by dogs, 
foxes, weaſels, polecats, &c. The neſt is pretty long and 
deep, conſiſting chiefly of dry oak leaves. In hot climates 
they will produce four layers of eggs in a year; in this 
country but three at moſt; the third ſeldom comes to any 
thing, on account of the advancing cold nights : they com- 
— lay four or five eggs, which look as if they were 
ſplaſhed over, and generally are hatched more with cocks 
than hens. The fitteſt time to look for neſts is in the morn- 
ing at ſun-riſfing, or in the evening towards ſun-ſet, near 
the place where the cock has been heard to ſing, which com- 
monly is not far from the neſt; there you are to remain il] 
without making the leaſt noiſe; and before long you will 
know whereabouts the neſt is, by the cock and hen flying 
backwards and forwards, and by the chirping of the young 
ones. : 
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| Of the proper time and manner of catching Nightingales. 


HE right time for catching Nightingales is the month 

of April; the ſooner they are caught after their ar- 

rival, the longer they will continue to ling. In. May they 
are paired, and it will be a long while before they ſing, 
when caged, and then their muſick is but ſhort and trifling. 
From ſun-rifing to ten in the morning is the beſt time for 
catching them; they having faſted all night, are eager after 
food, and greedily Line upon meal-worms. In a wood you 
by $4 | s | N may 
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may eaſily make choice of a Nightingale which fings fineft 5 
oy keep at a diſtance from one another, and ſeldom invade 
each others bounds: you go, the evening before you ſet your 
trap, and mark the place where you hear them; you then 
cut a twig about four feet long, ſharpened àt one end, and 
flit at the other, ſo as to hold a couple of meal-worms ſtuck 
upon a pin thruſt the point into the ground, about 20 or 
30 paces from the place where you hear the bird ſing, fo 
that he may eahly eſpy it, turn up the earth round the twig ; 
this do wherever you hear a Nightingale. Next morning 
repair to the place where you planted your twigs; if you 
find all or any of the baits gone, you may conclude the 
Nightingale will ſoon return, in expectation of a freſh ſup- 
ply : you, therefore, are to ſer your trap near the twig, in 
as private a place as you can, yet fo as to leave him + full 
view of the meal- worm, and turn up the freſh mould, 
which will invite the Nightingales to come and look fot 
worms, ants, or other inſects. If he ſhould fpy you placing 
the trap, 1 may depend on his coming to it ſoon after you 
are retired ; and if he ſhould be gone to forme other place, 
> will ſoon find him out by his ſinging; then throw a 
ne at him, and he will directly repair to his fogmet ſtation. 
When he is caught in the trap, you muſt carefully ſeize him 
by his legs, and diſengage him from the net, Hipping him 
immediately into a little ſilk purſe, at leaſt fix inches long, 
and two wide, taking great care not to rumple his wings 
or tail, which would greatly retard his ſinging. To avoid 
the inconveniency of a net, in which the bird, endeavouring 
to eſcape, is apt to entangle himfelf, ſome make uſe of a 
piece of thin green filk, of which he is no more ſhy - than 
of a net; and thus the feathers are ſecured from the 1 
damage. | | | | "oo 
Having caught the bird, on your return home you are ta 
Ax the cage on the outſide of your window, where you let 
it remain all the ſinging- ſeaſon, ſupplying Him with meat and 
drink as ſhall be directed. The wires of the cage muſt be 
quite covered with a piece of green ſerge, or cloth, to ex- 
elude the light. It is abſolutely neceffary that this cage 
Would be expoſed to the eaſt as much as poſſible. The 
beat of the ſouth fatigues the bird, and prevents his finging'; 
belides, it dries him ug, and he will be apt to grow blind. 


Having 
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Hlaving placed the cage as directed, you muſt ſhelter him 
from the rain and the ſun by an umbrella, or a boarded 
covering. Some ſet the cage upon a ſmall table within the 
window; but then the caſement muſt be left open night and 
day, and no body muſt come into the room, but the perſon 
as takes care of the bird, who muſt give him his meat and 
drink as ſoftly as poſſible, and without Jarring the cage. 
Thus managed, the Nightingale will ſing ſometimes in three 
or four days; he will never exceed eight, if he is caught 
before May: you place two ſmall cups in the cage, the 
one with water, in which you ftrew three or four meal- 
worms; in the other you put between 20 or 30 meal-worms 
for his food. In caging the Nightingale you muſt open that 
end of the purſe next to his head ; when he is half-way out 
you muſt make him ſwallow a- few drops of water for re- 
freſhment, by dipping his beak again and again into it; then 
you let him flip out into the cage, cloſing the door after him. 
The bird will for ſome time be ſullen under his confinement, 
but the meal-worms will ſoon revive his ſpirits, and make 
him forget his loſs of liberty. You may viſit him about 
four hours after caging ; ſoftly opening the door of the cage, 
take out the cup with meal-worms, and ſupply him with 
freſh ones, covering the bottom of the cup with a little 
paſte :- viſit him again about ſeven in the evening, giving 
him a ſupply of freſh worms, ſome of which you cut in two, 
that the paſte may cling to them, which the Nightingale 
ſwallowing, will be inſenſibly brought to like it. The next 
day give him 25 more at eight in the morning, as many at 
noon, and alſo at ſeven in the evening, all cut in two, and 
mixed with a little of the paſte; You muſt be careful not 
to ſtir the cage, for that would make the bird wild; neither 
muſt you ſuffer him to ſee you : do thus the third day, only 
now cut; the worms in three or four pieces, to mix the 
better with the paſte. Thus you go on for three weeks, 
when you gradually leſſen the number of the meal- worms 
and increaſe the quantity of paſte, according as you find 
him reliſh it, for ſome will take to it ſooner than others: it 
is no ſmall advantage if they are ſoon reconciled to this ſort 
of meat, for it makes them ſtout; and they will continue 
longer to ſing. If you can eaſily procure meal- worms, give 
the bird ten or fifteen three times a day during the whole 
Vor. II. 2 ſinging⸗ 
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finging-ſeaſon. Remember you put not your meal - worms 
into glaſs, for the birds ſeeing them through the ſide of the 
tranſparent cups, will endeavour in vain to feize them, and 
fo are ſtarved to death. To make a Nightingale fing, you 
muſt darken him up on all ſides. This little creature is fo 
timorous, that he is terrified at every thing he ſees, and 
Kutters till he kills himſelf againſt the wires of the cage; 
but being kept without light, he reſts himſelf content with 
eating and drinking, 

Of the on of the trap for taking Nightingales. 
KM E trap for taking Nightingales is very fimple and 


commodious; as it may be carried in one's and 
very ſure in its performance. gong 


Make a ſemi · cirele 
A of iron wire, half 
the thickneſs of your 
linle finger, and 
eight inches diame- 
ter; there muſt be 

a hole or loop at 
either end, through 
which put a dou- 
ble firing of well- 
ſtretched packthread 
each end. Between 
x thepackthreads muſt 
be faſtened the extremities of a ſecond iron femi- circle E, by 
means of twa flat pieces of wood G G ; this ſhould be wire of 
the ſize uſed for the largeſt parrot-cages, and muſt be turned 
and ſhaped as repreſented in the figure. To the two ſemi- 
Circles muſt be fitted the ſilk net EE, which ſhould not be 
trait, but rather a little looſe, fo as not to confine” the bird 
too cloſe when taken, Every thing thus diſpoſed, a wooden 
pin H, pointed at the end, muſt be introduced between the 
1 to twiſt them to a ſufficient tenſion, and then 
Ruck into the ground quite up to the head; this done, the 
ſemicircle A 'muft be confined fat to the ground by the 
wooden crook I, and the other ſemicirele F be pulled oe, 
Saks | a aao en 
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and kept ſo by a kind of trigger K, wherein are cut two not- 
ches near the ends, for receiving and keeping aſunder the ſe- 
micircles, as in the figure. This trigger is baited with meal- 
worms, ſtuck on with pins ; then the net is to be ſpread flat, by 
drawing it from the middle towards the circumference of the 
trap, and thruſt under the ſemicircles, to prevent its being in- 
tangled with the trigger when the trap falls. Care muſt be 
taken, that when the net is ſpread and the trap ſet, the ſemi- 
Circle F, may riſe about two inches above the ground, to hin- 
der the Nightingale from ſeizing the bait without going into 
the trap. Laftly, the trap muſt be contrived ſo as to fall 
eaſy, and clear of any ſtone, bough, or briar. | 
here are three ſorts of Nightingale-cages: 1. The dark 
one, wherein they are kept from the time they are taken till 
the ſeaſon for their ſinging is over. 2. That into which they 
are to be removed after that ſeaſon, 3. The cage for blind 
Nightingales. The firſt ſhould have three of its ſides of thin 
wainſcot or deal, with the face only wired, 16 inches long, 
14 high, and 10 deep, the wireing to be covered with green 
ſerge, nailed very cloſe. The door ſhould be at the bottom of 
one fide, big enough to admit your hand, and ſhould open at 
the lower part, for the eaſier conveyance of the cups with the 
meat and drink; the face ſhould be of ſlender ſticks rather than 
wire, the hardneſs whereof would be apt to hurt the Nightin- 
gale's tender feet, or to break his feathers when he flutters; 
which accidents would greatly retard, if not entirely ſpoil, 
his ſinging. On the top of the cage, juſt over the cup that 
holds the paſte, may be made a hole, arid in it a little tin 
funnel, thro' which you may drop the meal-worms, and there- 
by prevent putting your hand three times a day into the'cage, 
covering the funnel to keep out the rain; for the leaſt wet 
would ſpoil the paſte. In this cage the Nightingale is to re- 
main till he has done ſinging, which commonly is about the 
20th of June, and then you teice him within doors, but keep 
him {till dark for a fortnight longer, when you may begin 
to open the ſerge a little at bottom; thus continuing every 
day by little and little, the bird may gradually be reconciled 
to the objects about him. After a while you may take him 
out, and put him in the cage wherein he is to remain. 
During the bird's dark confinement you mult not attempt 
to clean out his cage, ng it would: certainly make 515 
Bic * | 2 Wild, 


; 
| 
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"wild; and ſpoil his ſinging ; nor is it any ways neceſſary, ſince 
he — keeps upon the perch, but when he deſcends to eat 
or drink. | | | 
Tpbe ſecond cage only differs from the firſt in being open 
before, with a door in the middle of the wires, and a draw- 
board at bottom for clearing away his dung. 7 
WMhen you give the bird meal- worms in the new cage, it 
will be beſt to leave them among a little moſs at the bottom, 
'or let him take them out of your hand. If you mix them 
among a little paſte, he will be apt to ſcatter it about to get 
at them. To give him too many will make him lean and 
phthiſick 7). 8 

The third ſort of cage is for Nightingales as are grown blind, 
or as have been blinded on purpoſe. This ſhould be not 
above ſeven inches and a half long, eight and a half high, 
and four and a half deep, of very thin wainſcot, with onl 
the' front open. The cups to hold his meat and drink — 
be placed on the outſide of the cage, as is uſual for common 
birds, under an arching of wire, that large holes may be 
made in the wooden ſides, for his more eaſy finding his food ; 
there muſt likewiſe be a draw- board at bottom for clearing 
away his dung, and a door in the top to put him in at. 
Laſtly, there muſt be three perches parallel to one another, 
and even with the cups, one in the middle of the cage, and 
one at either end, an inch and a quarter diſtant from the 
feeding- and drinking-holes. 


Of breaking Nigbtingales. 


1 a pair of old birds about the end of the Spring, 
in che manner as you have been directed before; then 
ſet two traps baited with meal-worms very near the neſt, by 
which means you will ſoon have both cock and hen; and 


| having brought them home with the neſt of the young ones, 


ou put them altogether in a dark cloſet, where not the leaſt 
Lebt can appear. I heir meat and drink you place near them in 
two cups, and in a third about 50 meal- worms, andſthis you 
do every day as has been preſcribed about Nightingales newly 
taken; thus you will ſoon ſee the cock and hen fetch the 
meat and meal- worms to feed their young : their meat ſhould 


be one-half bread, the other bruiſed hemp - ſeed, and minced 
(RA VP W = | 


boil'd 
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boil'd beef, with a little parſley, and now and then ſome yolk | 
of egg boil'd hard, or the paſte as ſhall be deſcribed hereafter, 
— with equal parts of raw ſheep's heart, or beef finely 
minced, without any ſkin, fat, or ſinews. The affection 
theſe creatures have for their young ones, cauſes them imme- 
diately to ſet about nurſing them up in their confinement. 
As ſoon as they can feed themſelves, Ju may put the cock 
and hen in two ſeparate cages, where they are to be kept the 
whole Winter, till the next Spring; but in caſe the eggs ſhould 
not be hatched when you take the old ones, you muſt con- 
tent yourſelf with the birds only, which you keep ſeparate, 
but in the ſame cloſet where you purpoſe they ſhall lay eggs. 
the next Spring, that ſo they may be uſed to the place; for 
which end you may ſuffer them to get out of their cages, and 
thus you will have a pair of Nightingales prepared in every 
reſpect for home breeding at the proper ſeaſon. b 
The next year, about the beginning of April, open the cages 
for the whole ſeaſon, and ſcatter about the cloſet dry oak 
leaves, pick'd dog's graſs, and deer's hair, with one or two 
old Nightingale's WE In the corner of the cloſet near the 
window ftick faſt two or three branches of lender dry twigs, 
| 1 together, letting the lower end reſt on the floor; 
take ſome handfuls of the oak- leaves, and ſtuff them 
among the twigs, leaving open the paſſage where your hand 
wentſin, for an entrance to the Nightingales: you place likewiſe 
near at hand a ſmall wooden tray, full of ordinary mould, and 
a ſmall ſhallow earthen pan of water, for them to bathe them- 
ſelves in, which you renew every day, but when the hen ſits 
you take it away. The cloſet ſhould be towards the ſouth, for 
the benefit of the warm ſun-ſhine, Some perſons of curious 
taſte have incloſed a pair of Nightingales in a grand aviary, 
or , built on purpoſe, in a jroget corner of a garden, ſur- 
bas with little yew-trees, maples, and aliacks, where they 
built their neſt, 1 brought up their young, as well as in the 
n country. 

If the dg looks into a garden, you may ſafely venture 
to take out a pane of the window-glaſs, and leave the old 
ones at liberty to go out and return, which they will not fail 
to do whilſt their young ones are incapable of feeding them- 
felves : at firſt, however, it will be beſt not to truſt them 
aut both together, but the cock by himſelf, and then the hen 


Z 3 by 
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by herſelf, and at laſt both together. Let the hole be as 
X xe the neſt as may be; thus you will have the pleaſure of 
hearing the cock ſing day and night in your garden whilſt 
the hen is ſitting, and they will have the opportunity of pro- 
curing a thouſand little inſects, after the eggs are hatch'd, 
wherewith to feed their young. 

You muſt be cautious of viſiting the cloſet too often, eſ- 
pecially whilſt you allow them the liberty of the garden; 
and it ſhould be the buſineſs of one perſon only to look after 
them, which will make them the more familiar : but above 
all, it is highly neceſſary that neither dog, cat, mouſe, or rat, 
ſhould ever diſturb them ; for any of theſe would certainly 
drive them away ſo as never to return again. 


How to bring up young Nightingales without the cock or hen. 


8 a neſt of the firſt layer, as being ever the moſt 
&J ftout and vigorous birds, conſequently the beſt ſingers, 
and the leaſt liable to fail in their moulting. You — tio. 
take the neſt till the birds are pretty ſtrong, and when. taken, 
ſhould be. carried home in a dark baſket, with only a few 
breathing holes. It is a nice point to feed them properly, 
for to give them too much or too little is equally dangerous. 
Their gaping wide is no indication that they want victuals, 
for this they will do whenever you come nigh them, or 
touch their neſt; provided you underſtand well their language, 
their cry would be the moſt ſignificant token ; but if you do 
not, it will be the beſt to obſerve the following directions. 

About balf an hour after ſun-riſing give them their firſt 
feed, the ſecond an hour after, and ſo on by the hour till 
ſun-ſet; the laſt feed ſhould be ſomewhat more plentiful than 
the reſt. They ſhould be fed by a ſkewer flatted at the end; 
give them but four mouthfuls at a time, tho' they would take 
more: you muſt take care not to miſtake one for another, 
elſe ſome may be ſtarved, and others ready to burſt. At a 
month's end, or ſooner, if they are of the firſt lays they 
will be able to feed themſelves, which you may know by pre- 
ſenting a ſmall meal-worm to them, you may then ſeparate 
them in different cages. - The young ones being ſo far 
brought up, you may, for perfecting their ſong, carry them 
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into the country to hear the old Nightingales ſing, elſe they 
5 ſcarce anſwer the trouble which you have taken about 

em. . 

There is however another, and more eaſy way, for ſuch 
as are already provided with old Nightingales taken with the 
trap, and kept a whole twelvemonth or longer. | 

Take a neſt of young ones, and place them in the ſame 
chamber with an old Nightingale. Begin to feed the young 
ones with the ſkewer, and leave the old one's cage open day 
and night, taking care to place a ſmall pot of the young 
one's meat cloſe to his own feeding-trough : if you ſuffer the 
young ones to cry a little while before you 7 to feed them, 
you ſoon will perceive the old bird go out of his cage, chirp 
to the young ones, fill his bill with their meat, and feed 
them. When in the morning you find that he has been diſtri- 
buting meat to the young ones, you may entirely entruſt 
him with that buſineſs; for when once he has undertaken it, 
he will feed them till they can feed themſelves, or you may 
afterwards have the pleaſure of ſeeing them eat with him at 
the ſame pot, and follow him into the cage: you then put 
them in ſeparate cages. By this method you will ſave your- 
ſelf a good deal of trouble and fatigue. The old bird will 
take as good or better care of them than you can, and be- 
ſides, will teach them to ſing. 

If you chooſe to bring them up this way, it will be beſt to 
provide yourſelf with a hen, and keep her a whole year in a 
cage, in order to be a nurſe z under which management ſhe 
never fails to prove one, whereas a cock often fails in this 
point, nor doth he fing whilſt engaged. | 


Of teaching young Nightingales tunes by whifiling, or the 
| | gelet. . 

A Nightingale is poſſeſſed of ſuch a variety of modulations 
| of voice, that he is of all other birds the beſt qualihed 
for learning and performing different ſorts of tunes; and tho 
it muſt be allow'd his natural ſong outdoes any thing that 
can be added to it by art, yet if you would, out of curio- 
ſity, teach him a tune or two, you muſt proceed after the 

following manner, £ . 
a 2 4 Perceivings 
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Perceiving, by the chirping of a young one, that he is a 
cock, put him into a cage covered with green ſerge, and let 
him hang in a chamber, quite out of the hearing of Night- 
ingales, as well as other birds ; let him for the firſt week 
be kept near the window, or the lighteſt part of the room ; 
then remove him by degrees backward to the darkeſt part, 
where you let him remain all the time of his learning ; nor 
muſt he be annoyed or diverted by any kind of noiſe what- 
ever, nor diſturbed by people coming near him. His tune 
ſhould not be whiſtled or piped to him too often ; half a 
dozen leſſons a day will be ſufficient, two in the morning, 
two at noon, and two in the evening. Two ſeveral tunes 
are enough for one bird. The flagelet ſhould be of the 
ſofteſt and melloweſt tone, and not of too high a pitch. You 
ought not to be diſcouraged, tho' you have fot 04 kept 
on whiſtling or piping to a bird, eyen to his moulting time, 
without hearing any thing from him in return, but only a 
little chirping, The bird's voice is ſeldom formed before the 
enſuing Spring, and therefore his leſſon ſhould be continued 
without intermiſſion: when that ſeaſon arrives, you will, with 
an agreeable ſurprize, find that your ſcholar has not forgot 
his inſtructions. | 

It has been obſerved, that it is naturally more eaſy for a 
Nightingale to learn to ſing than to ſpeak ; however, we 
have an inſtance related by Pliny of talking Nightingales ; 
he aſſures us, that the emperor Claudius s children had ſome 
which ſpoke Greek and Latin, and had ſome new diſcourſe 
every. day : he adds, that to bring them up to this they muſt 
be inſtructed in ſecret, where they can hear none but their 
| teacher's voice, | 


How to have Ain Nightingales all the year. 


UT a young cock, in the beginning of December, in 
the dark cage, and ſhut him up in a cloſet, which you 
muſt darken by degrees, ſo that not the leaſt ray of light can 
enter till June, when — may gradually let in the light. In 
this month, when others ceaſe, he will begin to ſing: then 
you put another old cock in a like cage, and keep din in 
the dark till December, and as much as poſſible from — 
the ſinging of the other; air the room with a little 9 

| c 
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fire in the china; during the cold of the Winter, all 
which ſeaſon he will likewiſe fing. | 


How to make Nightingales re wh to places unfrequented by them 
0 4 6 ore. 


IND a neſt in the month of May, of the firſt layer, but 
don't take it till the young ones are at leaſt a week old ; 

then go early in the morning, and ſet two traps, baited with 
meal-worms, near the neſt, ſo you will eaſily get father and 
mother in your poſſeſſion in leſs than an hour: when you 
have caught them, put them in ſeparate filk bags, and fo 
bring them to the place where you delign to fix them. Take 
alſo with you two ſmall ſquare cages, covered with thick 
een ſerge, without wires or perches. In taking the neſt 
lo not ſeparate it from the branches which ſupport it, but 
cut them off, and bring away the neft and them together; 
and it will be beſt to remove the whole tree if it be a ſmall 
one. Having brought it to the intended place, plant it in 
the ſame aſpect as before; the neſt you cover with wool or 
cotton in the tranſporting, to keep the young ones from 
getting out or taking cold. Having fixed the neſt, place the 
two cages, with an old one in each, ſo that the neſt may be 
between them, at twenty or thirty paces diſtance, and let 
the doors of the cages be turned twards the. neſt. To each 
door muſt be faſtened a thread forty. or ards long, 
whoſe ends you hold together in your hands, and conceali 
yourſelf behind ſome tree or hedge, pull open the doors, | 
ſuffer the old ones to eſcape from their cages, with the fol- 
lowing precautions: Let the young ones grow hungry and 
chirp for their food, before you let the old ones eſcape, who 
then will readily find them ; releaſe the hen firſt, and after- 
wards the cock ; then carry off the cages as quietly as you can, 
and come no more there that day. Thus from your window 


| you may entertain yourſelf with the pleaſure of ſeeing the 


old ones bring up their young, which will themſelves be ſure 
to breed upon the ſame ſpot the next year, 


of 
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Of the tokens of health and ficlnu uf in Nighting ales, and bow ts 
cure 1 » 


1 may be looked upon to be in a good ſtate 
of health, 1. If he ſings much. 2. If he often 
feathers himſelf 3. If he be briſk and alert, and jerks his 
wings much. 4. If he rooſts on one leg only, and is 

vedy of meal-worms:' but when, on the contrary, a 
Nightingale fleeps on his ww at the bottom of his cage, *tis 
a ſign he is either fick or fullen, provided his feet are not 
up with dung, in which caſe, a little warm water in 
a faucer placed in his cage ſoon relieves him. Sometimes a 
little impoſthume is on the bird's rump, which ſhould be 
ſhipp'd with the point of a pair of ſciſſars, and the matter 


 ſqueexed out, giving him a few meal-worms to cheriſh him, 


or a ſpider or two, which never ſhould be omitted at the be- 
— of March, be they ſick or well: if he grows lean 
rough his ſinging, mix poppy-feeds in his meat. When 
His ſong and moulting is over he is apt to grow too fat, then 
ou for giving him any poppy-ſeeds. If he be very lean, 
him with raw ſheep's-heart, well clear'd of all its ſkins 
and fat; mince it very ſmall, and mix it with an equal quan- 
tity of the paſte hereafter deſcribed. If he be bound up, 
ve him four of five meal-worms ; and if he dungs too 

e and often, ſheep's-heart and poppy-ſeeds will bring 
him to rights. The cramp often affiifts them, which, if it 
once attacks a young one, it is ſure to kill him; in old ones 
it is generally occaſioned by being too much expoſed to the 
cold, and a warmer place will cure them. There is an odd 


diſorder which this bird is very liable to, and may be called 


the falling fckneſs : after a few precipitate motions, he will 


drop from the perch on his back at once, with his legs 


ſtretched upwards, and his eyes diſtorted, when, without 
ſpeedy relief, he ſoon breathes his laſt. The only remedy 

this, is to take him in your hands, and, with a pair of 
ſciſſars, cut off the Hinder claws ſo near to the heel, as to 
draw a drop or two of blood ; then waſh his feet in white 
wine, of which, if he does not ſoon revive, make him ſwallow 
a drop warm, and he will be quite reſtored in an hour or 
two. To conclude, if you would ſecure a Nightingale in 

|; 3 | | a healthy 
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a healthy conſtitution; do not fail, in the month 
ln black ſpiders, 
* 


ene 8 1 7 4 


(13 36 3 


nouriſhed. He is fort of of fond, 
and lives on ſpiders, carl incline ants — "flies, and worms, 
which agree with his conſtitution : this has put many upon 
preparing compoſitions 2 4745 to be ſubſtituted in the room 
of his naturd) food. moſt common is an equal. part of 
hemp-ſeed, crumbed bread, and minced boiled b&f, | well 
mixed ka. tt this agrees very well with them, but it id 
very troubleſome, ſince it muſt be prepared freſh every day 
in the Summer; wherefore make the following compoſition 
of a paſte, which will * 9 n time, be Joun 
ans agree mou r 0 


— for the paſte. Nie giga | 


* AKE two pounds of lean beef-ſtakes, Spaniſh or chick 

peaſe, huſket, millet-ſeeds, poppy-ſeeds, ſweet-al- 
| A of each half a pound; wheat- flower, two ounoes; 
n a pound, ſaffron in powder, a drachm and a half, 
the yolks of twelve new-laid eggs; freſh butter, the quantity 
of a for s egg, 


_ irſt, let the peaſe — millet-ſeeds be powdered and ſifted. 
he poppy -- ſeeds Mmuſt bo well bruiſed, becauſe their 
oilneſs Wi nos admit of Fa Pun Beef be either 
finely minced, unde in marble - and cleared 
of all the fat an ſig; the almonds muſt likewi be pounded, 

after blanching, h Het Water, and they moſt be wromhe to 
a perfect paſte, other wiſe ide birds cannot digeſt them; 
then — the eggs, and ate the yolks into a broad 
clean earthen diſh, and add the honey and the ſaffron. When 
theſe three are well mixed, incorporate therewith ſucceſſivel 

the beef, almonds, meal and flour, ſtirring the whole wit 

2 wooden ſpatula till no clods remain ; then turn the mixture 
imo another — earthen diſh, v inde — 


| | rubbed over with butter : ſet it on a 
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e fire, ſtirring it 
it from burning; 
paſte will no longer ſtick to 

the ſtiffneſs of a new- 
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| pour fingers, a The and remove- it from the fire, and 


let it cool in the diſh ; 1 into a tin box cloſe 
covered, eee very diet 

- 'The- preparation is very e a0 ful tryal, the proper 
—_— be for found by experience ; for when over- 
ts ſubſtance, and ſheep' „heart muſt be often 
it, elſe the dirds will grow lean: on the other 
it be under- dried it will turn mouldy in keeping, 
er of birds to feed; for it is 
rate of ſix months proviſion for one bird. 
peaſe, mace or Turtiſb corn will do 


certain occaſions, their — will be and more 
laſting; and you will be recompenſed for it, if you do it all 
the ſinging · ſeaſon, by their melodious harmony. 
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